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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE SONGS OF THE BETTJSN 

WITH A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

AND INDEXES.* 

By Daniel Gubdbn Stevens, Jr. 



PART I. 
Introduction and Discussion of the Title. 
^' The Hebrew Psalter, like the Torah, came together not as a book, but as a 
Pentateuch."t This resemblance extends beyond the present artificial and imita- 
tive division of the work, for a critical examination discovers certain indications 
of the actual structure and discerns the component elements which have been 
assembled to form the present whole. There are found evidences of the exist- 
ence of earlier Psalters which have been embodied in their entirety, or are repre- 
sented by excerpts. It appears that the Book of Psalms is built up of three great 
strata of Songs, each distinguished by peculiar characteristics : (a) Book I., con- 
sisting originally of Psalms ascribed to David \X (b) Pss. 42-89 marked (except in 
the case of the appended group of Korahlte Pss. 84-89) by the use, and to some 
extent the substitution, of the name Ehhim for JHYH ; (c) Pss. 90-150, compris- 
ing especially Songs of a liturgical character. These great sections are themselves 
also more or less composite in structure, a fact not so readily noticed in the case 
of collection a, but easily recognized as true of collections b and e, which, since 
they were made at later periods, have not passed through so many changes as has 



* A Thesis accepted by the Board of University Studies of Johns Hopkins University for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

t Cf. T. K. Cheyne, The Bock of Pacdms^ N. Y. 1888, Introd. p. zlii: Origin and EUUgiouB Con- 
tents of the PiCLUert London, 1891, p. 6. 

t Four Pss. of this group (1, SS, 10, 88) are in the Hebrew text anonymous; but of these Ps. 88 
is in the LXX. ascribed to David, and Ps. 10 is properly taken with Ps. 9 to form a single piece. 
Pss. 1 and 2 seem to have been added at a time when the Psalter as a whole was taking shape. 
Cf. W. B. Smith, The (M Tutament intheJmiah Church, 1892, p. 197. 
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2 HSBRAICA. 

the earlier work, so that the several groups of Songs incorporated in them have 
not been assimilated to the extent of losing even external individuality. The 
work of the third compiler, in particular, may be quickly resolved into the pre- 
existent shorter collections on which it is based. Thus Fss. 92-100 form a group 
of pieces which, though anonymous, are very similar in thought and expression ; 
two groups (Pss. 108-110 and 188-145) both ascribed to David,— the HaUel Fss. 
(111-118 together with 186-186 which belong to the HaOel class)— the fifteen 
Songs of ''Degrees " (120-184),— Pss. 146-160, a group of doxologies fitly conclud- 
ing the Psalter,— these form or represent collections marked by community of 
title or similarity in contents. 

Among the minor Psalters that have contributed to the formation of the 
grand '' hymn-book of the Jewish church " is the small group, Pss. 120-184, 
mentioned above as contained in the third stratum of compilation. This booklet 
is individualized, not only by the internal similarities ttiat exist between its parts, 
but also by an obvious external feature, vw., the title Jll'^yon H^t£^* which is 
prefixed to each Psahn. It has been reasonably considered that in the correct 
explanation of this heading is to be found the key to a more complete under- 
standing of the Songs. But concerning the meaning of the confessedly obscure 
phrase great difCerenoe of opinion has prevailed, and not one of the numerous 
theories and conjectures proposed has as yet received satisfactory confirmation. 
To be sure, that which appears to be the correct idea, has, in part at least, been 
set forth by both ancient and modem conmientators ; nevertheless, it has not yet 
received the needed support, in that no one has shown that the Psalms in ques- 
tion may be best interpreted on the lines marked out in it. To meet this want, 
and thus to demonstrate in practice as in theory the correctness of the explana- 
tion, is the purpose of the present work. Before proceeding to this, it is proper to 
examine the merits of the various other explanations offered, and to show in 
what respects they are faulty. 

LXTSBATUBB. 

In the preparation of this work, the following. works on the Psalms have 
been consulted : 

Paalmi Quindecim Hammadldth phUologke et critice {UttsPrati a T. A. Clarisse, 
Lugdini Batavorum, 1819. 

E. F. C. Bosenmulleri SchoUa in Vetus 21»tamentum, Pars Quarta PsalmoB 
corUinmiy Ed. Secunda, 8 vols. 1821, 1822, 1828. 

E. Hengstenberg, Oommefntar iiber die PacUmen, Zweite Aufl., Berlin 1862. 

Die Psaimen erkldH von J. Olshausen, Leipzig 1868. 

Ckmmentar ilber die PacUmen nebat beig^gter Ueberaetmng^ von W. M. L. de 
Wette, Fiinfte Aufi., herausgegeben von G. Baiu:, Heidelberg 1866. 
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Die Psdlmen nach dem Hberlirferien OrundteoBU Hbermttt und mU erlda/renden 
Anmerhungen versehen von A. Eamphausen, Leipzig 1868. 

Die Psahnen Ubersetzt xmd auageUgt von F. Hitzig, 2 vols., Leipzig and Heidel- 
berg 1868, 1865. 

Die Diehter dee AUen Bundes erJddri von H. Ewald, Zweite Ausg., 8 vols., 
Gottingen 1866, 1867. 

Die Psalter tKeohgitck-homiktiack bearheiUt von C. B. Moll, Bielefeld and 
Leipzig 1869-1871. 

Ahfassungezeit und Absdilnee des PeaUers mr PrUfung der Frage naeh Mdk- 
kabderpsalmen^ historisch-kriHech untermM von C. Ehrt, Leipzig 1869. 

Luther's Psalmen-Auslegung. Bin Commentar w dm poetiechen oder Lehr- 
bUchem des AUen TMiaments^ aus seinen Werhen gesammeU und hearbeiUt von C. G. 
Eberle, 8 vols., Stuttgart 1878-1874. 

IKDfi'^Kii 'K ^ntiD iiTprrf? anDD in irbyisn *?v, Warsaw 1882. 

Dichtungen der Hebrder zum erstenmale nach dem Versmasse des Urtextes tZ&er- 
seUit von G. Bickell, Innsbruck 1882. 

Kritiscker Commentar tu den PsaJ,men von H. Graetz, 2 vols., Breslau 1882, 
1888. 

Bihliseher Oommentar Hber die Psdlmen von Franz Delitzsch. Yierte iiberar- 
beitete Aufl., Leipzig 1888 ; the latest edition (by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch) is 
not accessible. 

The Book of Psalms Translated by T. K. Cheyne, London 1884. 

Die Psaimen Ubersetzt und ausgeUgt von H. Hupfeld; fiir die dritte Aufl. 
bearbeitetvon W. Nowack, Gotha 1888. 

Die Psdlmen ausgdegt von F. W. Schultz, in the Kurzg^asster Kommentar «u 
dm heUigm SehrifUn AUen und Neum TMtamenUs^ herausgegeben von H. Strack 
und O. Zockler, 6 Abtheilung, Nordlingen 1888. 

Das Buck der Psaimen in neuer und treuer Uebersettung naeh der Vulg(Ua mil 
fortwdhrmder BerUcksichtigung des TJrUxUs von J. Langer, Dritte Aufl., Freiburg 
in Breisgau 1889. 

The Origin and Beligious OonterUs of the PsdUer (Bampton Lectures of 1889), 
by T. K. Cheyne, London 1891. 

Die Psaimen UbersetTst und erkldrt von F. Baethgen, Gottingen 1892. 

Thb Title. 
Scholars have agreed as to the meaning of the first of the two words that 
compose the title. The Sb2r, as distinguished from the "llOfO Mizmdr, is 
a poetical composition which, if sung at all, is to be rendered without the accom- 
paniment of music; though the word, as the broader term, maybe employed 
where the specific designation Mizmdr would be more appropriate. But the 
import of the second word, Ma^'ldth, is a matter of doubt and uncertainty; 
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for while it is easy to give a literal translation of the phrase, it is difficult to 
determine in what special sense it is used here. 

Ma'Mdth is the plural of rf7)^D Ma*M&h, from the stem rf?)^ (prop- 
erly ^^)^) which means go up, to ascend; hence the noun signifies a going up, 
(m ascent, and is used in this literal sense of a journey from the lowlands of a 
country to high mountainous districts (Ezr. 7:9); then it is figuratively applied 
to the thoughts that arise in the mind (Ezek. 11 : 5). Secondly, it designates that 
hy which one ascends, a stair or step (1 K. 10 : 19), as also a d^pree on a step- 
dock (2 K. 20 : 9). Then it is employed with reference to what is elevated, an 
upper room (Am. 9 : 6), and figuratively high rank in society (1 Ch. 17 : 17). 

Upon one or other of these meanings vouched for hy Old Testament usage 
not a few exegetes have hased their interpretations of the title, while others have 
inferred or invented new definitions of the word which they think is used here in 
an unique special sense. There is thus no lack of explanations, some more or 
less plausible, others simply the offspring of the imagination of commentators. 
These explanations will now be reviewed, in order that the validity of their 
respective claims for acceptance may be decided. 

It has seemed most convenient for the purpose of discussion to arrange the 
various explanations in classes upon the basis of the character which they assign 
to the title ; all the attempts at the solution of the vexed problem may thus be 
disposed in four main groups around the following distinctive theories : vts., it 
has been thought : 

A. That the title has a mystical significance ;~ 

B. That Ma**l dth is a metrical or rhetorical term ;~ 

C. That the title is a liturgical note or direction, referring to the manner, 
place or occasion, in, or upon, which the Songs should be rendered ; — 

D. That the title points to the historical events or period which furnished 
the themes of the Psalms. 

In conformity with the plan of treating in the last place that which seems to 
be the most satisfactory interpretation of the title and the Psalms, there will be 
discussed first the minor members, then the principal representative of each 
group. 

THEORY A. 

THAT THE TITLE HAS A MYSTICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

Several of the Church Fathers, following a method of exegesis commonly 
received among them, attached a mystical or allegorical meaning to the word 
Ma'»16th in this place. Orlgen (d. 264), for example, thought of the elevation 
of the mind to divine things ; thus he declares [Selecta in Psalmos,* ad Ps. cxix. 



♦ In J. p. Mlfirne'8 Patrol. «. Or. vol. 12 : fidvoc ol r^" /?tV f^^ ^V ^^YV avapaivovrec oiKeioi elai 
Tov avadadfiov, Koi tov ev rdig <^dig fivaTJjplov, 
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(Hebr. 120)] : '^ Only thoee persons who are ascending in life and in thought are 
fitted for the steps and the mysteries contained in the Songs." Eosebios (d. 840) 
seems to explain Ma^'ldth of ascent to the diyine yirtaes which men have lost.* 
(Of. his Oommentariorum in Psdlmoa rtUquiae mpentUes^ ad Ps. cxix. in Migne's 
PcOrdL 8. Qt. vol. 24). The same idea was more fully elaborated by Athanasius, 
bishop of Alexandria (d. 878), who in his treatise de TUvU» FaolfMrvm f seeks to 
adapt these Psalms to use as the prayers of those entering the Church, and gradu- 
ally progressing upward in the path of yirtue ; he definitely explains the title as 
referring to the several stages} in this change of life.3 Later ecclesiastical 
writers echo this interpretation, arguing mainly from the idea that Ma**lllh, 
as well as its Greek equivalent avapoBfiol, signifies only steps leading upwards ; so 
8. Augustine (d. 480) remarks (BnarrcUiones in Padlmos, ad Ps. cxix., Opera in 
Migne's PatroL s. Lot. vol. 86) : " wherever (the word) ' steps ^ occurs in these 
psalms it signifies those ascending;" (gradua quomodo inhi$ paaknis poaiti sunt^ 
iwxndentea aignificant). The ascents meant here are " from the valley of weep- 
ing " to '' things unutterable and unthinkable." Similarly Cassiodorus (d. 675) 
avers (Expoaitio in PaaUerium, ad Ps. cxix., in Migne's Patrol, a. LaU vol. 70) that 
we are not to conceive of the steps as something ^^ earthly or to be mounted by 

corporeal steps but let us understand an ascent of the mind " (Urrtnum 

avX earporeia greasibua <u5etindum nobia aed mentia acdpiamua aacenawn). 

Of the same opinion were B. Flaccus Albinus or Alcuin,|| the instructor of 
Charlemagne (d. 804), St. Bruno,^ founder of the Carthusian order of monks 
(d. 1101), and finally Cardinal B. Bellarmino (d. 1621), who, after mentioning 
{Es^lanatio in Paalmoa, ad Ps. cxix., Opera ed. Yenetiis 1726, vol. 6) the various 
explanations offered, concludes as follows : '' This is certain, that those ascents, 
whether from Babylon to Jerusalem or up the steps of Solomon's temple, were 



* 01 KaTa7rea6vTec airb ruv tov Oeov koXOv hvapcUvovctv km ravra irapaaKevdaavrec etc ^^ 
hv^^aoiv iavToic> 

t Opera, ed. Paris 1867, in Miffne's PatroL 8. Or. vol. 27. 

t Such a meaniiiff, of a degree in the progress of initiation into, or attainn^ent to, an office 
or dignity, ma'^lfth does have in post-biblical Hebrew; cf. the Mishnlo Tract PUrqi Ahdth, 6:6: 

^X\ Onai njIDBn D1j;31K3 n^JpJ nninni "The law is more ezoeUentthan the priesthood or 
royalty, because royttlty is obtained by thirty steps, and the priesthood by twenty-four, while the 
Law is obtained through forty-eight things," etd. 

I A similar explanation has been given of the entire book of Psalms; Oregory of Nyssa has 
attempted to show (Traetatus Prior in P$almorum InseriptioneB, cap. IX., in Migne*s Patrol, s. Or, 
yoL 44.) that the Psalter in its five books leads up to moral perfection; the five sections are like 
steps rising one above the other according to a certain series, some particular yirtue being con- 
sidered in each part, the course of the discussion haying the effect of constantly eleyating the 
soul toward the more sublime until It reaches the highest of virtues; hel irpbq rb infnfXdrepov ri^ 
fpvxfh' if^eprtdelc, cif &v kTcl rd OKpdTarov l^liofTai tuv ayaBuiv). 

I Exposftio in IVolmos Qrodualn^ in Migne's Paired s, LaL voL 100 

Y CommerUarUu in P9dlmo$, 
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figures of the ascent of the elect, who, by the steps of the virtues and especially 
of charity, go up from the valley of tears to the heavenly Jerusalem."* 

The idea of connecting Ma**ldth with the notion of degrees in the attain- 
ment to moral and spiritual perfection is one that mlgtit readily suggest itself to 
those whose minds are alert to perceive anything that may be interpreted in a 
spiritual way; the comparison of the path of virtue with a series of steps reach- 
ing its culmination in heaven, is very old. But an application of the language of 
the Songs in accord with the idea is often forced and artificial, and involves an 
arbitrary disregard of the main thoughts in the pieces. A careful distinction 
should in any case be made between the anagogic explanation and the natural 
meaning. This was recognized by St. John Chrysostom (847-407) who remarks 
(BxposUio in Psalmos^ in Migne's PcUroL a. Or. vol. 51), that viewed *' from the 
historical point of view the Psalms speak of the return from Babylon and make 
mention of the captivity there, but if they be taken in a spiritual sense, they lead 
to the path of virtue, "f Moreover, the question to be decided is not what views 
have been read into the Psalms by those who employed them for homiletic 
purposes,^ but what meaning the poems conveyed to those for whom they were 
originally written and what peculiarity common to them is referred to in the title. 

The number of these Psalms (i. e. 15) has also given rise to some mystical 
speculation. Babbi Abraham Bemokh of Barcelona calls attention to the fact 
that it corresponds with the numerical value of the divine name IT Jah , which 
is true enough, but the title is not thereby accounted for. St. Jerome (840-420), 
commenting on Gal. 1:18, connects with it the idea of perfection. " It may seem 
to some," says he (Opera, Tomus YII., p. 896, Edit. alt. Yenetiis 1769), '' an idle 
thing to observe even the numbers in the Scriptures. Nevertheless not without 
reason do I think that the fifteen days in which Paul stayed with Peter, signify 
full knowledge and perfected learning, if indeed there are 16 Songs in the Psalter 
and 15 steps by which they ascend to sing praise to Grod,"] etc. There is, however^ 
no evidence in the Old Testament to show that the number 15 had a connotation 



• lUud cerium est, atcenMkmu iMas Hvt de BabyUmt in JeruMlem^ afoe per oradxu tempU aaiO' 
monU^fiOuroMfuisse iueensionU eUetorum qui per gradui virtutum ac praeefpue eharUatiB, (ucendunt 
de xxiUe Uuhrymofwn ad eoeUgUm Jerutakm. 

+ Kara fihf n)v laropiaVj brt cJi) irepl rfjq av66ov Sia^iyovrai t^c Ik BajivXuvo^ xal ryg alxfM- 
hjclac fivTjfiovthovai r^f kKtiae ' Kara 6i tt^ hvayoy^^ bri ctf ri)v kgt' aperi^ 666v xeipayoyovai, 

tltlB interestlnff to note here that, at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Bxegesis in Philadelphia, Dec. 27-28, 1894, Theo. F. Wright, of the New Church School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., advanced the somewhat remarkable theory that the Songs of Degrees are a pro- 
phetic anticipation of the career of our Lord through all the events from the valley of the 
Jordan to the Ascension. Such an interpretation might be very edifying for homiletic purposes ; 
but the homiletic application, in this case far-fetched, must not be confused with the actual his- 
torical background of the pieces ; of. the abstract of the writer's paper on Messianie PealmB in 
the Johns Hopkins UniversUy Circulars, June, 1806, p. 106. 

I Et licet quOmsdam superjtuum xttdeaturtnumerosguoquequi in Seripturis eunt observare: tamen 
non dbs re orMitror quindedm dies, quibus Petrum Paulus haiHtavitfPlenamsignif^eare sdentUmt eon- 
summatamque doetrinam: siquidem XV, sunt carmina in PsdUerio, et XV, gradus, per quos ad 
canendum adscendunt Deo. 
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dmilar to that of the sacred number 7 ; the observation of St. Jerome is, therefore, 
simply nnfoonded. But further, upon resolving fifteen into its components, 
seven and eight, Jerome discovers fresh symbolism; thus in his remarks on 
Ecdes. 11:2 (Opera, Tomus ILL., p. 480, edit. Alt. Venetiis, 1757) he says : "And 
after that ethical Fsahn, i. e. the 118th, there are 15 Psalms by which we are first 
instructed in the Law, and then, when the number seven has been completed, 
through the number eight we ascend to the Gospel."* Cassiodorus explains the 
interpretation just given (ExposiHo in PsaUerium, ad Fs. cxix.): " The number 
seven. . . .signifies the week on account of the Sabbath of the Old Testament ; the 
number eight means the Lord's day. . . .a fact which pertains to the New Testa- 
ment, "t Bruno (CommetUariua in Paalmos^ in Migne's Patrol. 8. Xot., vol. 152) 
adduces additional reasons why the numbers 7 and 8 should refer to the Old and 
New Testaments. But it would be idle to give these notions here in detail, since 
they are merely the fruit of speculative imagination, acting arbitrarily and unre- 
strained by common sense; nothing in the little Psalter suggests a separation 
of its contents in the way indicated above ; the latter eight Psalms are marked by 
Old Testament thought and feeling quite as distinctively as the preceding seven, 
so that they cannot be regarded as representative of the New Testament. 

This whole plan of charging simple phenomena with grave religious signifi- 
cance has long since been replaced by the methods of scientific and historical 
investigation. 

THEORY B. 

THAT MA'^l6tH is A MBTBICAL OR RHBTOBICAL TERM. 

From the analogy of other titles in the Psalter there is no reason to suppose 
that the heading of these fifteen Songs might have reference to peculiarities of 
metre or of the structure of the poems. But for considerations satisfactory to 
themselves a number of scholars have concluded that this is a fact. 

J. D. Michaelis (1717-1791) brought f orwardt a conjecture that by M a ' * 1 6 1 h 
poetic steps (i. e. metre) are meant In support of this he merely quotes a Syriac 
expression, itself of uncertain meaning : KKHIDI K/I^^D i* o* scalae odarum^ 
a sort of song, perhaps so called because the modulation ascended at certain inter- 
vals as by a ladder (cf . the Thesaurus Syriacus ed. It. Payne Smith, s. v, ttn^DD)* 
Michaelis seems to have found it impossible to give a more definite explanation ; 
but the same general idea obtained special development at the hands of Beller- 
mann ( Versuck Hher die Metrik der Hebrder^ Berlin 1813, p. 190 sqq.). This writer 



* Et poBt etMcum iOum Psalmum id ett eenletknum oUavwn Oeeimum^ XV. Paalmi tunt per quo9 
primum trudlmuir in Uge^ tt tepUncurio mimero expUto^ postea per ogdoadem ad Evan(felium sea/ndt- 
rmiM. 

t Stfptonorfui num€ru8....iiffn1Jic<U htbdomadam propter eabbatum Veterie Teetamenti: oeUmor 
rkuM domfnleum diem., . .guod ad Novum pertlnet Teetamentum. 

t Supplementa ad Lexica Heibraiea, Pan Sexta, p. 1914, Gdttlngen, 1794; of. hlB edition of Cas- 
teUi Lexicon Svriaeum, II. a788), p. 676. 
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founded his attempt to oonfltnict a Hebrew Prosody upon a system of morae^ aooord- 
ing to which all syllables have the same yaloe, and a change is brought about 
only by the accent; all toneless syllables were short, all heightened by the tone 
were long; e. g. 7|^Q ^7^15 ^l^j)^* Observing that nearly all the verses in these 
Psalms are of the same length, and that, according to his hypothesis, trochees 
occur very frequently, he took Ma**l&h to mean trochee; the individual Songs 
are therefore aptly designated a Song of the TrochMe. In confirmation of this 
view, Bellermann adduces the passage Qem 81:10, where the verb |^^y =<attare 
leap; Ma**l&h, a derivative from this stem, would therefore be equivalent to 
the Greek rpoxaioc. But the notion of a tripping movement, inherent in the word 
rpoxdiocy does not belong to Ma**l slh ; the idea in the Hebrew word is that of 
ascent from a lower to a higher place, and the usage in G^. 81:10 (where ff^j^ is 
said of rams in the act of copulation) presents no exception to the general mean- 
ing. Aside from this, however, Bellermann found it inconvenient to follow con- 
sistently his own rules as to the metre; e. g. Ps. 127:1, which according to his 
theory should be marked thus : n*I3 1*131}* V^ iTliT DN— ^® measured as fol- 
lows: n^3 Jiyy ^ JTin^ DN' -Aja Gesenius remarked (Theeaurue lAnguas 
Hebrasce a. v. !Y7yO ^® might just as well have taken Ma**ldh to mean 
iambua. This is not the place to discuss his system of Prosody ; de Wette (Com" 
merUar^ Einleitung, p. 86) has observed that he did not succeed in showing that 
the Hebrews had any particular metre; and his explanation of Ma**ldth 
remains simply an unsupported conjecture. 

ma^^lIh a tecthnioal term fob a bhythmic fioubb. 
The interpretation next to be considered deserves attention not only because 
proposed by a scholar whose memory is honored by every student of Hebrew, but 
also for the reason that it is based on the observation of phenomena actually 
occurring in these Psalms. W. Gesenius (1786-1842), the noted Halle professor, 
maintained (in the HcUlieche Literatur-Zeitung^ 1818, No. 205, cf. his CommerUar 
Hber den Jesaia, Leipzig, 1821, pp. 570, 790, and his remarks in the Theaaume Lin- 
guae Hebrcece s. v. lY^J^O) that the title refers to a certain rhythmic figure in the 
Songs, according to which a terrace- or ladder-like ascent in the structure of verses 
and the movement of thought is obtained by the repetition of a part of a verse in 
combination with fresh elements at the beginning of the verse following. 
MaT^l&h is therefore used here in a figurative sense as a technical term 
descriptive of the verse-structure of the Songs; and the title is to be rendered: 
" a Song of Degrees " (Canticum graduum), so that this once meaningless phrase 
in the Authorized Version now gains a definite connotation. The figure is said 
to be most clearly seen in Ps. 121 :* 



* The translation fflven here is taken from F. Delltzsoh'B Biblieal Commentary, translated by 
Bev. David Baton, London, 1889. 
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I lift up mine eyes to the mountains; 

Whence will my help wmef 

My help oometh from Jahve, 

The maker of heav^i and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to totter, 

Ihy keeper wQX not ehanber. 

Behold, elvmhepteih not and sleepeth not 

Hu keeper of Israel. 

Jakce is Ihy keeper^ 

Jahve is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day 

Nor the moon by night. 

Jahve shaU keep thee from all evil, 

He shaU keep thy soul. 

Jahve shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 

From henceforth even forever. 
This explanation has been approved by de Wette, who includes the newly 
discovered form of structure among the artistic rhythms of Hebrew poetry {Oomr 
mentor^ Einleitung, p. 64) ; but it has been developed more fuUy by G. Ehrt and 
Franz Delitzsch. According to Ehrt, not only are the individual Songs composed 
in the special rhythm, but the entire booklet exhibits a similar systematic dispo- 
sition of its contents ; his idea represents the extreme limits to which those who 
follow the lead of Gesenius in explaining the title might be tempted to go, but it 
is an extension of the theory not warranted by the evidence in the Psalms.* 

While G^esenius admitted that in several Songs the figure does not occur, 
Delitzsch thinks that all of them are marked to a greater or less degree of promi- 
nence by the same rhetorical feature, and that on account of this common pecu- 
liarity they have been placed together. Though the structure does not appear in 
the same way throughout, yet ^^ it is enough that here as nowhere else * * * * 



* He thinks that the 16 Soi^rs form a connected whole in which may be observed an upward 
pTQfrress of feeling from the lowest degree of pain to the highest degree of Joy; also a gradual 
development of the events and experiences that form the historical background from the last 
period of the exllCLto the building of the temple. So the Psalms fall into three groups as prod- 
ucts of three successive periods: (a) four Psalms (180-128) of the BxUe; (b) five Psalms (124-128) 
of the earlier times of the Return; (c) six Psalms (129-184) of the period of the building of the 
Temple. But this division is not Justified by the contents of the Psalms, not one of which 
appears to have been composed during the exile. Psalm 122, with its clear representation of 
Jerusalem as rebuilt and of the temple-worship as restored, must have been composed subse- 
quent to the third period recognized by Bhrt As elsewhere in the Psalter, the chronological 
order of composition is by no means the present order of arrangement: for, in that case, Ps. 122 
should be placed after Ps. 182, a Song which reflects the Messianic hopes of Haggai and Zeoh- 
arlah. This series of word-pictures appears not as a logically developed historical record, but 
rather as a number of sketches, coUected In a single volume, unedited, unarranged, except per- 
haps with a view to bring out contrasts (e. g. between vexation and Joy, 128, 12i), or to place 
hke with Uke (e. g. 127, 128 both referring to domestic happiness). While the general tone of the 
dosing pieces (e. g. 182, 188 Is perhaps brighter than that of the opening Psalms 120, 128), yet a 
defined gradation in the feelings of the congregation as refiected In the poems cannot be made out. 
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parallelism retires into the background, and a preference is expressed for the use 
of this figure." 

The possibility of using Ma**lah as terminus techmicua in the sense required 
may be admitted, though the title would then stand as somettiing unique among 
the headings of the Psalms. But especially in the absence of any other example 
of the term with this peculiar significance, the Songs themselves must furnish 
strong evidence to establish the alleged meaning. If this form of structure is so 
dominant a characteristic as to lend individuality to the body of Songs in ques- 
tion, sharply distinguishing it as a whole from the great mass of the Psalter; if it 
is the one peculiarity possessed by each Song which would account for the forma- 
tion of the separate book designated by a special title— then the explanation of 
GeseniuB may be stamped as correct. But these necessary conditions ace not ful- 
filled. For the rhetorical figure described above is not conspicuous in these 
Psalms. GreseniuB (Thesauna s. v. Jlhj^D) mentions twenty-six out of the one 
hundred and one verses in these Psalms as illustrating the rhythmic ascent in 
thought and language, viz.: 121:1,2,8,4,6; 122:2,8,4; 128:8,4; 124:1,2,8,4,5; 
126:2, 8; 129:1, 2; 180:5, 6, 7, 8; 181:2; 188:2,8; to this number DeUtzsch adds 
thirty-eight: 120:2,8,5,6,7; 121:7,8; 122:5,6,7,8; 128:1,2; 124:7; 126:1,2,8, 
4 ; 126:6; 127:1, 2, 8, 4 ; 128:1, 2, 4, 5, 6 ; 129:8; 182:2, 5, 9, 16, 18, 14; 184:1,2,8. 
But a great many of these alleged examples are clearly not legitimate. Instances 
of repetition are numerous in these Songs, but of various kinds. In the matter of 
word-figures, the position occupied by the repeated word or words is the deter- 
mining consideration ; so in Ps. 122:2, 8 : 

2, Our feet do indeed stand in thy gates^ O Jerusalem 1 
8, Jerusalem^ that is rehuiU as a city. 
The repetition clearly belongs to a different category from that in Ps. 182:18, 14 : 

i7 asno*? rriN p»M mrr» nna o 
rrnij* o atw ns ii^ n:; ♦nmjo nw 

18, For JHVHhas chosen Zion^ he has desired it for his dweUing. 

14, This is my habitation forever; here I wiU dvMy for I have desired it. 

In the latter passage the repeated word stands at the end, not the beginning, 
of the second verse; this is also the case in Ps. 128:1, 2; 124:4. 5; 122:7, 8; 127: 
8,4 ; 184:1, 2. Further, the repetition of the phrase deceitful tongue in Ps. 120:2, 8 
is not analogous to the emphatic reiteration of a whole clause in Ps. 124:1, 2 : 

^^ If toe had not had JHVH—Israel should say; 
If w had not had JHVH''— 
or in 129:1,2. 
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It will be clear, then, that if the terminology of classical rhetoric be employed, 
all the cases of repetUio cannot be described as coming nnder any one of the spe- 
cial heads, but several varieties of the general figure may be distinguished, or at 
least it may be said that something analogous to the constructions employed by the 
Greek and Latin writers is to be noted ; e. g., Anatt/rophe (the case in which the 
last word of a sentence, clause or verse is the first word of the next) occurs in 
122:2, 8 ; Anaphora or Epanaphora (i. e. repetition of the same word at the head 
of successive clauses) is to be noticed in 124:8, 4, 5 ; 122:8,9; 128:5'>, 6*; 188:2,3; 
while 1^:4 n* ♦{33E{^ D*lD3t5^ " the tribes, the tribes of Jah "—may be an exam- 
ple of AnadipU>8i8 (repetition of a single word in immediate succession), a term 
which Baethgen (Commentary p. xx.) thinks applicable to the structure noticed by 
Gesenius. (Mmax or Epiphke^ to which G^esenius, Ehrt and Delitzsch liken the 
figure, does not appear.* 

It is likewise clear that the definition given by Grcsenius is not applicable to 
all these cases. The mere recurrence of a word or phrase does not mark the pas- 
sage as an illustration of the structure. Thus Delitzsch is certainly not j nstified in 
claiming as examples such instances as 182:2^, 5^ where the phrase Mighty Om of 
Jacob is repeated at the end of the third verse subsequent to the one in which it 
first appears; or 182:9, 16, these two verses being parallel passages in the prayer 
and the antiphonal response, and verse 16, by almost literally repeating the 
phraseology of verse 9, emphasizes the idea of a literal fulfillment of the petition. 
Nor can 127:8,4; 128:1,2; 184:1,2; 120:2,8, in all of which the repeated expres- 
sion is found in the second member of the second verse, be properly included 
among cases of the peculiar rhythm. If repetition alone be the requisite essential 
to the existence of the structure, then the title, in case it has the reference 
alleged, ceases to be distinctive, since the great minority of Psalms might then be 
fitly termed " Songs of Degrees ;" for the repetition of a key-word is, like paral- 
lelism, an essential element of poetry, being a common rhetorical device to secure 
attention to the primary thought, or to fix the thesis asserted in the mind of the 
hearer or reader. Thus in 121:5sqq. the frequent reiteration of the word Jbeep 
^{{f and of JHVH arises from the desire to lay stress on the idea of divine pro- 
tection from the dreaded evils ; as here preservation is the key-word, so in Ps. 
122 peace and prosperity form the inspiring theme. 

Again in many places, where owing to the repetition of some expression the 
figure might seem to occur, the phenomena may be explained as due to reasons 
other than that of artistic composition according to the formula of this figure. 
In several of the Songs antiphonies ace to be observed ; thus in the case of Ps. 
121, the alleged most perfect example of the degree-like structure in this little 
Psalter, representation of a dialogue in w. 1-4 necessitates question and 



*Cf. the example in the MlBhnlo Tract PUrge Al>6th,i:l%; al0o Bom.5:8Bqq.; 8:298qq.; Joel 
4:i. 
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responae in language only formally different; bo y. 2, spoken in reply to y. 1^, 
takes up the last words of the preceding hemistich : 

mrr di^o ntj; 

1, I raise my eye$ towardi the mountaim ; 
Whence wiU my help comet 

2, My help oomeafwm JHVff. 

And in a similar way in the second stanza y. 4, which yoices a sentiment in 
strong opposition to that in y. 8, repeats the concluding phrase of that yerse. 
It is noteworthy that no such yerbal connection exists between the two stanzas. 
Also in Ps. 1S4, y. 8 is spoken in response to the address in yy. 1, 2. 

Parallelism of the ordinary sorts seems to haye been the operating influ^ice 
in the foUowing passages: Ps. 126:6; 124:4, 5, 7; 125:2; 123:2; 128:1, 2, 4, 5, 6; 
127:8,4; 182:18, 14; 180:5; 120:5,6; 128:8,4; 127:1. In addition to these the 
following instances of parallelism occur: 120:2,5; 121:5,6,7; 122:7; 125:4,5 
(antithetic); 126:2, 5 (antithetic); 127:2; 128:8; 129:2 (antithetic), 7 ; 180:2; 181:1; 
182:2-7, 15, 17, 18 (antithetic). This eminent characteristic of Hebrew poetry is 
therefore not thrust into the background by some new structure, but maintains 
its importance here as elsewhere. 

In two passages repetition seems to be due to an explanatory marginal gloss 
that has crept into the text; in Ps. 181:2, the words ♦{Jf£)J ^j; ^Qli^ -^^**» « 
fjoecmed chUd is my sotd within me— constitute simply an exegetical note on the 
yerse; and in Ps. 188:2 the same is true of the phrase : ♦£) ^J^ Tl^tJ^ pHN lOt 
VDMQ ^ heard of Aaron that flowed down to (he collar of his garment. 

Thus by far the greater number of the yerses claimed by Gresenius and 
Delitzsch as examples of the structure they describe find explanation in another 
way. Those that remain do exhibit a peculiar form of which there will be occa- 
sion to speak presently ; but they are too few to giye character to the book. This 
fact alone is enough to confute the idea that a titie was giyen these Songs 
because of a peculiarity in the structure of the yerses. But this is not all ; for 
the title, if it is to be explained as Gresenius suggested, would not be distinctiye, 
since numerous examples of a structure the same as that in the few yerses just 
alluded to, are to be found elsewhere in the Psalter, and in other books of the Old 
Testament. 

Those who uphold the theory haye already obseryed that the structure they 
describe is a characteristic feature of the Song of Deborah (Judges 5) and haye 
noted other examples, as e. g. Isa. 17:18 and 26:2 sqq. But there are many other 
poetic passages that conform precisely to the conditions laid down in the defini- 
tion. A fitting example is Ps. 29 ; here repetition for the sake of emphasis is 
noteworthy in the case of the theme rnri^ ^p the voice of JHVH, which occurs 
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seven times in the eleven verses of the poem; but this sort of reiteration is 
altogether unlike that in vs. 1, 2 : 

loB^ TIM mrr^ lan tjr\ tim mrr^ wn d*^ ♦» mrr*? lan 

Give to JHVH—0 ye 9onB of the mighty I 
Give to JHVH glory and strength ! 
Qioe to JHVH the glory of hie name! 
or that in V. 5 : 

\)i2bn riK nx mrr natn dtik natr mrr *yip 

37i« voice of JHVH breaks the cedars^ 

Yeay JHVH hreaka the cedars of Lebanon — 
or in vs. 8 and 10. Here may be seen the oonstruction of which G^esenios took 
note; v. 2 borrows its opening expression from the second hemistich of v. 1, 
which in turn is in part a reproduction of the first hemistich; each half -verse is 
something of an advance over its predecessor, so that the whole has not inaptly 
been compared to a terrace-like ascent in thought. The general form of structure 
of which the above is a special type is, therefore, fitly termed cUmatie paraUelism 
or ascending rhythm.* 

Several varieties of this construction may be distinguished : (1) as in the 
Psalm just quoted, one of the prevailing forms which it assumes consists of the 
repetition of some element of a preceding arixoc or hemistich in combination with 
a fresh expression complementary or descriptive, in the verse or member follow- 
ing ;t this is an especial feature in the Song of Deborah^ Judges 5 : cf . v. 4^ 

Earth trembled^ and the heavsTis dropped, 
Yea, the clouds dropped water. 

* Cf. 8. B. Driver, Ir\Jbroau^iontoih»IAUT<awrt of the (M TtMtofmmt, New York, 1801, p. 841. 
f Interesting examples of this oonstruction ooour in Assyrian Literature; thus in IV * 1* 
9^8qq. are found these lines: 

munaiBlr 8amd u ergitlm Sddu munaSiir mftti 

Bedu munaSilr m&ti 8a emuqftiu iaqft 

Ba emuqftBu Baqft tallaktaBu Baqftt. 

He who rends heaven and earth, the demon who rends the land, 

The demon who rends the land, whose powers are exalted. 

Whose powers are exalted, whose course is on high. 
Also the following passage from the Descent of Ittar^ TV,* 81, 12-16*: 

Ifitar ana bftb ergit la t&rat ina kaiftdiia 

ana qdp bftbi amatu(m) Izdkar 

q6p m6 pitft bftbka 

pita bftbkama idruba anftku 

When Istar arrived at the entrance to the land whence there is no return. 

She addressed the i>orter: 

O watcher of the waters, open thy gate I 

Open thy gate that I may come in. 
Cf . likewise the Koran, Sura 06. 

There is also some analogy between this and the so-called concatenary construction in Yedic 
poetry. This consists of the repetition at the beginning of a sunza of some expression occur- 
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V.6 mrr ♦jfio i^j onrr 

*?NnB^ ♦rfjN mrr ♦joo ♦yo nr 

Uu tnauntaina quaked hrfort JHVH 

Tkat Sinai hefort JHVH, God of hrcuH. 
Of. also vs. 7^ 11, 18, 19, 20-24, 26\ 27, 30 ; the same construction is found in Isa. 
26:6,6; Ps. 96:18; 97:6; 98:6; 10:9; 86:10; 186:12; 116:12; Isa. 17:12, 18 ; and 
the poetic fragment Judges 16:16 : 

TfWi (^ /ato-6<m« of an ass — a ?uap, two heaps — 
WUh the fafD-hom of an ass 1 smote a thousand men. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the form of expression noticed by Canon 
Driver {Introduction, p. 122) as one of the peculiarities of the Priests' Cods: '*A 
statement is first made in general terms, and then partly repeated for the purpose of 
receiving closer limitation or definition;" e. g. G^en. 28:11 : Nay, my lord, hear me; 
I give thee the flM, and as for (he caw in it, ^*7 iTfliTJ ♦OI^ ♦J!} ♦J*]^ iVntM ih 
1 giveit to thee, in the presence of my people I give it to thee,'* cf. the other examples 
he gives (ib. p. 122, n. 7) viz.. Gen. 1:27; 6:14; 8:5; 9:6; 49:2\ 80; Ex. 12:4, 8; 
16:16, 85; 25:2, 11, 18, 19, etc. 

(2) A second variety comprises those cases in which the flow of the sentence 
or verse is interrupted, usually by a vocative, and then in resumption the words 
already spoken are repeated; so in Ps. 89:62: ^tJfft rnn* yyMt 'Ifi^fl ^B^N 
^fTE^O ty\2p3^ )S!nn '^^^ t^^^Wc^ ^^y enemies reproach, JHVH, wUh which 
they reproach the footsteps of thy anointed (people) ; and in Ps. 92:10 : pliH *D 
n3N» yya mn ♦D tDrV yya ^or lo, thy enemies, JHVH, For lo, thy 
enemies wiU perish; also in Ps. 98:8; 94:1,8; 96:7; 118:1; 116:1; 68:26; 77:17; 
Isa. 26:16; Ex. 16:16* ; Ps. 67:8; Jer. 81:21. 

(8) It sometimes happens that a single word or phrase in a verse or hemistich 
is repeated in the one following, where it serves as the basis or point of departure 
for the new thought; e. g. Ps. 26:3: DHJ'ian W3* )e^y N*? "^p ^D DJ 

ring at the close of the stanza next preceding; e. g, Blff-Yeda 1. 82, 1. 2. (Cf . Big-Veda, UbarMtst 
u. met Krttiaehen u, erUtutemden Anmerkunoen vmtehen von H. Qrassmann, Lelpslff, 1877, swelter 
Thell,8.89: 

1. Jetzt will Ich Indra's Heldenthaten slniren 

die ersten, die des BUtzes Herr voUbraoht hat ; 
Br schluff den Drachen, lless die Wasser strOmen 
und spaltete der Wolkenber^ BAuohe. 

2. Br schluff den Drachen weloher anf dem Berg lag, etc. 

This phenomenon furnishes a means to detect Interpolations In the Yedas ; If, for example, 
such a connection as Indicated above exists between stanzas 1 and 8 of a poem, the second 
stanza Is presumably an addition Inserted by a later hand. I am Indebted for the foregoing to 
Professor Bloomfleld. 

* Cf. Driver's remarks In his critical edition of the Hebrew text of Leviticus, p. 28 (ad» 6:14) 
[Part 8 of Haupf s Saor^d Bo6k$ of the Old Testament], 
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Qpn Yeayktn(me(h(UtoaUforiheebepuiU>BharM; UtthoseheputtoahafMwhoUe 
toUhoni cause; Ps. 25:7, 8 : According to thy kindnea do thou remember me, JHVH^ 
fnST ^15^ y\\^ mrr n^'ID [j^O'? M thy goodness' sake ! Good and upright is 
JHVH; Pb. 61:19; 98:1,2; 94:2,8; 96:13; 9:17,18; 11:4,6; l8a.9:2; 26:8,4. 

The constxuction is, as Driver observes, of comparatively rare oocarrence and 
ail but peculiar to the most elevated style ; and it should be added, is one of the 
oldest forms of Hebrew poetry. 

In the so-called Songs of Degrees the following verses illustrate this sort of 
parallelism: under variety No. 1 belong: 120:6,6; 128:8,4; 122:4,6; 126:2,8; 
180:6, 7 (corrected text) ; 124:4, 6 ; 180:6, 6 (corrected text) ; under No. 2 belong : 
124:1,2; 129:1,2; and under No. 8: 122:2,8; 120:6,7; 124:7; 180:7,8; 184:2,8. In 
all 27 verses of 8 Psaims (or, if 121:1, 2 and 8, 4 are to be included in class No. 8, 81 
verses of 9 Psalms) may be considered as examples of this structure; but, as 
remarked by Driver, the examples ace in several cases much less forcible and dis- 
tinct than those met with in other parts of the Psalter; so especially 121:1 sqq. 
Here, as elsewhere, the construction is confined to two or three verses in a Psalm. 
It is clearly not a characteristic of the booklet as a whole. 

THEORY C. 

THB TITLK A LITURGICAL NOTB. 

That the title may be a liturgical note or direction is one of the possibilities 
which an investigator would naturally take into account, since it is suggested by 
the analogy of other headings which obtain most satisfactory explanation in this 
way ; e. g. the tiUe of Ps. 80, flOH TO^n y\ff ^ Song of the Dedication of the 
21mipZe— alludes, not to an event in the life of David, but to the occasion on which 
in later days the Psalm was publicly recited (cf. Soferim 18:2) viz,, on the amii- 
versary of the dedication of the temple by Judas Maccabseus (1 Mace. 4, 62 sqq.); 
cf. ra iyKoipia, John 10-.22; Ps. 92, entitied n^B^n DV*? yti^ ^ Song for the Sab- 
bath'dayy is an instance (the only one in the Hebrew Psalter,) of a Psalm 
appointed to be used in public worship on a specified day of the week ;* finally, 
directions to the chief -musician are quite frequent. 

Many commentators have therefore offered explanatioDS based on the assump- 
tion that the obscure title is of this nature. Babbi Saadya Gaon, who renders 
the words tasbt^dn lilUhi biraf 'i sauti Praise to Ood with a loudvoice, 
conceived of the phrase as referring to the tone of voice in which the Psalms 
should be chanted, apparently supposing that a higher key was intended to be 
used. Of the same opinion were Calvinf and Luther ; but the latter adds his own 
idea that the Songs were so named because ^' sung in an elevated place, a higher 



* In the LXX. noticeB Blmllar to this are prefixed to several Songs, viz,, 24; 88; 48; 96; 94. Cf. 
DrlYer, Introduction, p, 849, and A. Neubauer, In Studia BQAica, II. (Oxford, 1890), p. 6. 
t CommenUuii in librum PBcOmonm; Amstelodaml, 1687, m., p. 478. 
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choir (hence his tranBlation : Sin Lied im hohern Cfcor), by the prieatB or Leyitee 
(of whom there were 24 orders), perhaps choir over choir." In support of this is 
quoted the passage 2 Ghron. 20:19, where it is said that the Levites stood up to 
praise Qod JYtJ^*? *ynj *7lpl} ti?it^ o very loud voice; but here, as the punctua- 
tion sho^, TlhJ7Di=bjpS + n directive) is a different word from M a' M &h . 

Ibn Ezra conjectured that Shir Hamma**ldth may have been the open- 
ing words of a song to the tune of which the Psalms were to be chanted. But if 
such were the case, there would be expected the presence of a preposition before 
the phrase as in other titles which, though many of them are obscure, seem best 
explained as denoting the tune or instrument to be employed ; e. g. in Ps. 8:1 ; 
81:1 ; 84:1: H^flJIl ^J^ to (the tune or music of) (he OUtith; in Ps. 4:1 ; 6:1 : H'lyiSS 
toith stringed instrumerUs ; in Ps. 80:1 : jlllj^ D^JtJ^B^ *?N to (the tune of) ''LOies, 
a testimony r cf. 60:1 ; 46:1 ; 69:1 ; in 22:1 : intJ^H liTH b}^ to ((he tune 
of) " (he hind of (he morning ;^* or at least tXUti? to (he chief musician^ would be 
prefixed as in Pss. 57, 58, 59, 75, where the words that follow, JlflB^n '7K ^ *^ 
destroy— perhaps signify a tune named from the first words of a song* for which 
it was originally composed. 

According to Luther, some explain the Songs as '' Psalms of rising up " from 
the notion that they were sung at the end of the services, when the congregation 
was dismissed. But M a ' * 1 a h does not convey any such idea. 

Another more fanciful supposition (quoted by Clarisse) attributes the title to 
the circumstance that the rendition of the Songs in the services was accompanied 
by the music of a stringed instrument on which the hand of the player ascended 
or descended ; while yet another conjecture of Jewish origin makes the phrase a 
compendium for r\i7\]f HNO ^*tJ^ "-^ Song of a hundred holocausts," i. e. 
sung on the occasion of such an offering. 

THB SONGS OF THB STEPS. 

A Jewish explanation (found in Saadya and evidently formulated at a much 
earlier time), which has some degree of plausibility, is quoted by David Qamchi 
(1155-1235) in his note on Ps. 120.t '' It is said that the Levites repeat them (i. e. 
the Songs) on the fifteen steps in the mountain of the temple between the court 
of Israel and the court of the women, by which they ascend from the court of the 
women to the court of Israel, and they repeat one Song on each step." Similarly 
GrsBtz thinks the title was conferred for the reason that the Psalms were sung 
on the fifteen steps of the inner court by the Levites in the nights of the Feasts 
of Booths, to heighten the joy at the ceremony of the water-libation ; for the 
express purpose of such use the Songs were collected in one book. This idea 



* Cf. W. B. Smith, Old Teetamenl in the Jewish Church, 8d ed., p. 209. 

Sk'^bt n*!?;; pa n'3n nna vnvf man-ro nngfj; gfona o'n^n onw onow vr^ o nDK t 
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appears to be based on a passage in the Mishnah, Suceahy 5:2 (cf. Middoth 2:5) 
where, in the description of the services daring the Feast of Booths, it is said : 
"pioos and respectable men danced with torches in their hands and sang 
songs of praise, and the Levites accompanied them with harps and numberless 
instruments of music* On the fifteen steps, which led down from the court of 
the men to that of the women, corresponding to the fifteen Ma^*16th in the 
Psalms, the Levites stood with instruments of music and sang." The words, 
^'corresponding to the fifteen Ma'^16th in the Psalms "—must, it appears, be 
regarded as a parenthesis, while the words following them resume the interrupted 
narrative. From this parenthesis it would seem that the fifteen steps in the 
temple were thought to have been built to correspond with the fifteen songsf ; it 
is neither said nor implied that the Psalms were so named because sung on the 
steps. The Mishnah merely notes a parallelism in number between the Songs 
and the steps, without asserting the employment of the Psalms in the service or 
giving an explanation of the name. But the passage may have given occasion for 
the rise of the idea. The translation of the LXX. ^ tqv avapadfiav (Vulgate : 
canticum graduum) might be taken as indicating that, at the time this version was 
prepared, the view that the Psalms were '^ Songs of the Steps " was in existence ; 
but, on the other hand, it may be urged that the LXX. simply attempted to give 
a literal translation, and had in this case, as in the matter of other titles, no 
clear view of the meaning, t 

The title given in the Targum, KOinm PpDO b}^ lONnm iT)'^ 
" The Song which was sung at the rising of the deep " — ^has been thought to refer 
to a tradition which is found in the OemaTra of the Talmud. In the Talmud 
Jerushalmi, Sanhedrin X., 29a, it is related that when David was digging the 
foundations of the temple, and had dug to a depth of 1500 cubits without reach- 
ing the bottom of the abyss, he found a fragment of pottery; he was about to 
remove it, when it warned him to desist, saying that when the earth was shaken 
and broken by the thunder of God's voice on Sinai, it was placed here to restrain 
the deep, which would otherwise submerge the world. David did not heed the 
warning, and immediately the deep threatened to inundate the world. Ahito- 
phel, who stood by, rejoiced, supposing that David would be destroyed, and that 
he would obtain the throne. But, alarmed at a threat of David, he told what 
would obviate the danger. David then commenced to repeat these Songs, one 
Song for each hundred cubits the deep had risen, and the threatened evil was 
averted. Ahitophel, in spite of his timely suggestion, was strangled. 



niS;?D n^vfp Bmn najD O'm nnrirS hycMff'* n'^riro mT^rn mSj;D 7^'^\^f]; vmn hj; • 

. r}T\ff Dnmw Tiff 'hD2 pnoij^ wih \n'h};0 D^^^nnaer 

t Cf. the Apocryphal Gospel of the Birth of Mary, YI. 1: Erant atUem eirca Umplum juxta 
quindecim graduum ptcdmoa quindecim a»een9ionis gradus. Now there were about the temple, 
aooordlnff to the flfteeo Sonffs of the Steps, 15 stairs to asoend. 

t Cf . Cheyne, Origin of the PmiUm*, p. 00. 
»2 
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Svkkdth^ 58*, contains ft slightly different account, according to which the 
deep flrst rose, then sank below its normal level, but was restored to its usual 
height when David repeated the Songs. The fabulous character of the story is 
too obvious to require remark. 

Among the many curious theories put forward, it is not surprising that one 
involving mathematics occurs. This 'is given by Hitzig (after Yenema) who 
thinks that, according to the use of M a "1 ih in the Old Testament, only actual 
steps can be meant; and, taking his cue from the Misbnic passage quoted above, 
he supposes the steps of the temple* are referred to. From Ezek. 40:6, 22, 26-31, 
84, 87, it is clear that even at the time of the flrst temple, the ascent to the outer 
court was made by seven steps, and from this to the inner court by eight. It will 
be noticed that Ps. 120 consists of seven verses, Ps. 121 of eight, as though the 
former was meant to serve as an entrance to the outer court, the latter as an 
entrance to the inner. Then there were ten steps leading up (Ezek. 40:49 LXX.) 
to the porch in front of the temple. Now Pss. 120-129 were perhaps all of them 
composed by a single author and formed an independent booklet. Pss. 120 and 
121 might readily receive the title "Song of the Steps" on account of their 
respective lengths; perhaps the writer purposely limited the number of verses 
they should contain and prefixed to them the title. Then a collator applied the 
name to the other Psalms of the group, making each serve as a step ; finally a 
second redactor, influenced by the same consideration that procured a name for 
Pss. 120 and 121, extended the use of the title to Pss. 180 sqq. which came imme- 
diately after the original group in the Book of Psalms. 

The explanation is ingenious, but arbitrary and artificial. While an author 
might capriciously bestow a title on his work in the way indicated above, yet it 
is improbable. The (author or) authors of these Psalms had more serious matters 
to occupy their attention than the whimsical idea of correspondence between the 
number of the verses and of the steps. And if the first person was so much 
Influenced by his knowledge of the construction of the temple as to give a mean- 
ingless title to a portion of his work, he would certainly have seen the possibility 
of extending the same title to the remaining portion. 

SONGS OF TRB FBAST-JOURNBYS. 

According to the theory which is now generally accepted, this booklet received 
its name from the fact that the Songs contained in it were employed by com- 
panies of pilgrims on their way to the Holy City to keep the great annual feasts. 



* Cf. Hlppolytus, Fr<iumt/nlUi in PwAmoB^ Miflrne'8 Patrol, 9. Qr.^ YoL 10: ir67uv re avrov eiffl 
Tivec Tov avapadfiov (^al^ rdv apidfibv irevTCKaldeKa^ haoi koI ol ava^adfiol tov vaov^ f^X*^ 
dtfXovaai rdi avajidaeic nepUxe<TOai h r^ ipSSfu,} koI by66i^ apiOfitft : ** And affaln, there are also 
certain others called SonffS of the Steps, in number fifteen, as was also the number of the steps 
of the temple, and which show thereby, perhaps, that the steps are comprehended within the 
number seven and the number el^rht." 
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This was the opinion of Agellius (d. 1608) and Yenema (1697-1787), and the 
minority of more recent writers strongly commend it.* 

M a * ' 1 & h would then mean feast-foumey, a usage of the word which, though 
without example, is possible, since the verb H^J^ is regularly employed in speak- 
ing of such ascents to Jerusalem; cf. 1 Kgs. 12:27, 28 ;t Zech. 14:16; Ps. 122:4. 
The use of M a "1 & h in Ezra 7:9 of Ezra's journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, 
taken in connection with the meaning of the verb, seems to justify the usage of 
the noun (1) of any ascent to Jerusalem, then (2) as terminus technicus, of the 
pilgrim-journeys in particular-^ This can be maintained however only as a pos- 
sibility. The plural M a * ' 1 6 1 h would then be explained as referring to the three 
great annual feasts} (so Hupfeld). But W. B. Smith (Old IMament in the Jewish 
Church, 1. ed. p. 415, n. 7), adopting the idea (first proposed by Ewald, Dichter d, 
AUen Bundes, 1866, 1. 1, p. 252) that the title could not have been originally pre- 
fixed to each Psalm, explained the phrase as a singular not very correctly formed 
from a previous collective title Jll^^J^On H^B^ ^« Songs of Ascent More cor- 
rect seems the idea supported by Cheyne {Origin of ihe FscUter, p. 59 note) that 
irhj^Dtl n*t!^ = ni*7j^Dn "yti^^ and is the same idiomatic 'construction as in 
the phrase DIDNn D^D ancestral houses. The title thus belongs to the collection.^ 

Since no argument, except that of possibility, can be drawn from the words 
of the title, the necessary proof to establish the theory must be derived from other 
sources. And first, facts are adduced to show that the existence of Songs 
intended for use on the pili?rim-joumeys is probable. According to the Law (Ex. 
28:14-17 ; Dent. 16:16), thrice in a year all the males of Israel were required to 
appear before JHVH : at the feasts of unleavened bread, of weeks and of taber- 
nacles. It may safely be assumed that pious adherents of the faith, desirous of 
attending these festivals in Jerusalem, would assemble in companies in order to 
make the journey with greater convenience and safety. In view of the analogous 
customs of other peoples,** both Aryan and Semitic, it is not unlikely that the 



* So Herder (Qeiat der Hebritlschen PoeHe)^ Ewald, Hengstenberg-, Hupfeld, Reuss {QeschichU 
der HeOUjen Schriften dUm Test., Braunsohwelg". 1890, § 410). T. C. Murray (Origin and Orowth of 
the Ptolfns, New York, 1880, pp. 294 sqq.), J. J. S. Perowne (Book of PscUms, London, 1883, p. 600), 
Cbeyne {Origin of the PsaUer, p. 61), W. R. Smtth (Old Test, in the Jewish Church, London, 1892, p. 
208), B. Kautzsch (Die Psdbmen Uehersetzt, Freiburg 1. B., 1806). 

t oSBni'^a mn^ n^aa o^nar mefj;^ nrn Dj;n nS;?^ dk : // this people go up to offer sacri- 

fieee in JHVB's tempU in Jerusalem, etc 

X Or even of the pUgrrlm-caravans; of. Cheyne, Origin of the PscMer, p. 60. 

§ The idea of Thenius, who understands by M a* *ld t h the stations, or stopping places alon^ 
the route of ascent, is untenable both because there is no evidence that such stations existed, 
and because D^J^DD (cf. Bz. 17:1, where this word means station) or DHDJfD (Isa. 22:19) must 
then have been used. 

'Cf. notetp.27. 

** Cheyne (Origin of the PsaUtir, p. 61) instances the case of the Russian pilsrrims in Pales- 
tine; T. C. Murray (Origin and Growth of the Psalms, p. 294 sq.) supposes the Jewish feasts were 
not unlike the Greek games and afforded the motive for many literary works that have been 
lost. *' Around such gatherings there always grows up a luxuriant baUad poetry, and our ool- 
leotOT has gathered from it some of the choicest of those which were connected with their reliff- 
ioQS observance.** 
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pilgrims sang songs on the march or around their camp-fires, though the passages 
(Isa. 30:29 ; Ps. 42:6) brought forward by Hupfeld and Moll do not establish this^ 
since both refer simply to the music of festive processions in the Holy City. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the character of the Psalms themselves. In- 
deed, if these fifteen pieces are a compilation of hymns designed for use on the pil- 
grimages, or selected as suitable for these occasions, it is reasonable to expect that 
they should give indication of such nature or fitness. This, it is said, they do, 
being eminently fitted for such use by their brevity (except Ps. 132) and the 
nature of their contents, especially the reference to Jerusalem as the religious 
center (122:4 ; 125:1, 2 ; 132:13), and the exhortations to unanimity and fraternal 
feeling which occur itgain and again.* Moreover some of the Psalms seem to have 
been written expressly for the pilgrims ; thus Ps. 121 is regarded as aptly express- 
ing the sentiments of a pilgrim as he comes in sight of the mountains of Jeru- 
salem :t 

I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains ; 

Whence will my help come ? 
• My help comes from beside Jehovah 

Who made the heaven and the earth. 

He cannot suffer thy foot to waver. 

He that keeps thee cannot slumber. 

Behold he that keeps Israel 

Shall neither slumber nor sleep- 
While in Ps. 122 is celebrated the joyful entrance of the company through the 
gates of the city : 

I was glad when they said unto me, 

^' Let us go into the house of Jehovah." 

Our feet stand at last 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
In the opinion of advocates of the theory these two Psalms are distinctive 
in their character and indicate the design of the whole collection. But it is at 
the same time acknowledged that a large number, even most, of the Songs were 
written with reference to definite historical events and had originally nothing to 
do with the feast-journeys. Thus Hupfeld claims but five Songs (120-122, 183, 
134) as peculiarly suitable for use on these marches; five others (124, 126, 128, 
129, 132) he thinks have contents more or less in agreement with what is 



* It was, of oourse, important that those associated In these journeys should live at peace 
amonfir themselves, avoiding quarrels and evU speakinir; cf. the Koran^ Surah II. 108: 

'el^ajju ashhura ma'iamAta faman farada flhinna 'i^ajja falft rafata 
uaia Jadftia fl 'l^ajji = *'The pilgrimage must be made in the known months: whoever 
therefore purposes to go on pilgrimage therein, let him not know a woman, nor quarrel in the 
pilgrimage." The months meant are Shawwal, Dulq&da and Dulhejja. 

t The translations here are taken from Cheyne. 
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demanded, while the remaining five (128, 125, 127, 130, 131) are of a more general 
nature, each having the character of a popular song, such as might well find a 
place in a pilgrim's song-book. Hengstenberg, who assigns the anonymous pieces 
of the group to the period of restoration after the Exile, thinks allusions to the 
woes of the time would be expected even in Songs intended for the pilgrims.* 
It is possible that pieces originally written with regard to the peculiar circum- 
stances and needs of the congregation at some particular time, were afterwards 
used for a purpose wholly different from that which the authors had in mind to 
serve, since on account of their general tone of piety and devotion they were 
appropriate to any religious occasion. And it is conceivable that such Psalms 
might find their way into a collection of pilgrim-songs. But, in order that the 
•collection may receive the title, it seems necessary that It should contain Songs 
which demand interpretation as ^' Songs of feast- journeys,'' in number and 
importance sufficient to impart character to the whole. This requirement is not 
met here. 

Out of the five or six Songs, which commentators are accustomed to explain 
as '' pilgrim-songs," four (120, 125, 133, 134) contain not the slightest allusion to 
a feast-journey, and any attempt to connect them with such an occasion seems 
unnatural and in the case of 120 and 125 is clearly not justified by the contents. 
In like manner, there is no indication that pilgrims were in any way concerned 
with the composition or rendition of 134. Ps. 133— jBoto tweet and pleasant it ie 
for brethren to dtoeU together in complete harmony —mfiy obtain some sort of illustra- 
tion in the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem, or in the gathering of pil- 
grims from various sections around a common festive board ; but the language 
suggests rather a reference to fraternal feeling and action in daily life, in all 
matters, domestic, civil and religious. Even Pss. 121 and 122, so often brought 
forward as establishing a firm basis for the theory, do not receive adequate 
explanation when interpreted in this way. The former Psalm was in all proba- 
bility written in contemplation of a journey to Jerusalem, while the statement in 
verse 3 of the latter. Our feet stand at Uist in thy gates ^ O Jerusalem (Cheyne) 
— suggests an arrival in that city ; but reference to a feast- journey is excluded by 
the terms of the description in 121, for the proposed undertaking is an unusual 
one, attended with great danger and even risk of life. In 122, a piece of much 
point and vigor, the theme is personal prosperity to be secured by maintenance 
of the peace and welfare of the city ; in brief, the Psalm consists of an earnest 



* This theologlaD, by an iDflrenlous hypothesis, attempts to preserve the genuineness of the 
tittes of Ps. 12S, 124, 127, 181, 183. These, he supposes, were written by David and Solomon for the 
pilgrims, and were made the basis of a series designed for the same use after the Restoration. 
The post-exilic author added ten Psalms of his own in a studied and artificial manner, so that 
the Psalm of Solomon stands In the middle of tfato group, with two Psalms of David on either 
«ide. The hypothesis is far fetched and unnatural, and flatly opposes the evidence In the Songs. 
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appeal, supported on either side by potent arguments arranged in series so as to 
reach a powerful climax in the personal example of the author ; and the position 
of verse 2 (which like verses 1 and 8 suggests a contrast with a past condition of 
affairs directly the opposite of that in the present) is that of a link in the chain of 
argument, introducing one of those elements of the present situation upon which 
the writer desired to lay stress, as it formed a strong reason why his hearers 
should heed his intreaty; an appeal of this nature might be addressed to 
pilgrims, but clearly its most natural and direct application is to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 

The argument for the theory from the contents of the Psalms is therefore nil. 

Least of all can it be claimed that the contents of this little Psalter exhibit 
an arrangement in series so that, as Agellius thought, the gradual approach of 
the pilgrims to the city and temple is indicated ; thus it is said that in Ps. 121 the 
pilgrims see the hills of Zion before them, 122 marks the arrival at the gates of 
the city, while 134 is the address of the pilgrims to the priests in the temple. 
The notion immediately falls to the ground when a general application of it ia 
attempted ; for what stage of the journey does e. g. 123, 124 or 126 mark ? 

THEORY D. 

THB TITLE A HISTORICAL NOTB. 

The theory that this title is an index to the historical events that occasioned 
the composition of the poems, has obtained but two developments. 

1, Songs of HtzeJdah, 
While the general opinion of both ancient and modern exegetes has been that 
the historical background of the majority of these Songs is to be found in the 
post-exilic period, there has lately appeared a new work which places it in the 
times of Hezekiah. Abraham Wolf son* (in his Dissertation : Tht Shadow of the 
Degrees or the WHiing of Hezekiah ^^(*pt^b 3n3D IN P!t>^^r\ *72f> Warsaw, 
1882) finds in the poems allusions to the great events of this monarch's reign. 
Thus he thinks such passages as 120:5 and 126:4, where distresses are pictured, 
when taken in connection with the representation of Jerusalem as in splendid con- 
dition and of the temple-services as conducted with regularity (122:1 sqq.; 134), can 
be explained only of the captivity of the ten tribes ; this idea is confirmed by the 
fact that the name Israel alone is used in these Songs, and that the Israelites are 
represented not as having returned, but as crying to God in distress. The lying 
lips and deceitful tongue mentioned in 120:2 aptly describe the cunning means 
employed by the Assyrian general sent by Sennacherib to terrify and seduce the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (2 Kgs. 18:17 sqq.). Wolf son regards these Psalms aa 



* Attention has been paid here to tbU writer's theory simply because he furnishes a type of 
modern Jewish exegesis. 
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the Songs spoken of in the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 38:20*), which he considers 
aathentic, and thinks they were composed by Hezekiah concerning the captivity 
of Israel ; the sign granted to the king as the assurance of recovery from his 
serious illness suggested the title '' Songs of Degrees " (cf . 2 Kgs. 20:11 and Isa. 
38:8), while the number of years added to his life (2 Kgs. 20:6) corresponds to the 
number of the Psalms. In the composition of these poems the pious monarch 
had in view their use in the services of the temple which he had re-established ; 
and Wolf son supposes that they are arranged in order according to their fitness to 
be employed at certain hours of the day : thus 120, which refers to the captivity 
of Israel and the distress of Judah, is the prologue to the collection; 121 is the 
song of the morning ; 122 describes the souPs longing for the house of God ; 128 
is a prayer ; 128, a song of eating ; 130, a prayer at the Mincha-offering ; 132, a 
song of public rest ; 133, a song of domestic rest; 134, an evening prayer. 

Whatever may be said of the authenticity t of the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 
38:9 sqq.), the passage Isa. 38:20 offers no foundation on which to rest a theory 
concerning supposed literary productions of this pious king. This passage reads 
thus : ly^n ♦O* ^73 Uii ^rX\yiy\ ; ^ ^^^ fi^t place ♦niJUJ means not my songs 
but stringed instruments ; the ending ^^=- is not the pronominal suffix of the first 
person singular, which would hardly be consonant with the plural in pjj and 
IJ^^n* ^^^ ^ denominal ending.t The meaning is clear in the note appended to 
the Psalm in Hab. 3:19 : ♦HIJUJD nVJO*? ^^ ^ c/iie/ mxisidan, to the accompcmi- 
ment of stringed instruments; cf. the similar directions to the leader of the choir in 
Pss. 4:1 ; 6:1 ; 54:1 ; 55:1 ; 67:1 ; 76:1. Hj also does not mean sing, but is the tech- 
nical term used of playing on such instruments ; cf. e. g. 1 Sam. 16:16 ; Isa. 23:16 ; 
£zek. 33:32; Ps. 33:3; 2 Kgs. 3:15. So that the clause must be rendered: and 
toe wUl play on stringed instruments aU our lives. 

That the passage cannot be used to prove that Hezekiah wrote songs is clear. 
But, even admitting that he was a writer, there seems to be no reason sufficient 
to justify assignment of these Psalms to him, or to unknown writers of his time. 



• Of. the translation in the A. V . : therefore voe wtU 9ino my 9ong$ to the stringed ingtruments. 

t Delltzsoh (Biblical CmnmerUary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, Edinburgh 1890) accepts it as 
Hezekiah*s work. So apparently Dtllmann, Der Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig, 1890, and von Orelll, 
Die Propheten Jesaia u. Jeremia^ Zw. Aufl., Mttnohen, 1891. But Ck>rnill {EinUiiung in d. aXt, Test,, 
Freiburg, 1801, p. 146) rejects it on the grounds that nothing in the poem characterizes the author 
as a king, or shows that his sickness happened at a great crisis or that his recovery is a pledge 
of better times; and on closer examination it Is seen to be not a thanksgiving but a prayer. 
Had it been an authentic Song of Hezekiah it is hard to understand why it was omitted in 
Kings, especially since in this book are found two prayers of Solomon, ail the long speeches of 
prophets and even a prayer of Hezekiah. In language and thought it shows a striking similar- 
ity to Job and the later Psalms. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia^ G6ttiugen, 1892, p. 255, on account of 
the language, assigns it to a position among the latest pieces of the Old Testament. 

t Cf. Ewald, Lehrbueh, G^ttingen, 1870, f 164, p. 429 n., and B. Stade, Lehrbuch d&r Hebr. Gram- 
fMlik, I., Leipzig, 1879, f 801a. But Dillmann regards ^- as the pronominal suffix and takes HJUJ 
to mean the music and the song It aooompanies ; so von Oreili ; Duhm rejects the suffix as 
superfluous. 
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Wolf son lays great stress on the difficulties that would arise in case the Songs 
are regarded as written to be sung by the Jews on the occasion of the return from 
Babylon in 537; and with reason. But these difficulties are not such as to 
compel the commentator to seek the historical background in the times following 
the exile of Israel (721). On the contrary, when an explanation is attempted on 
that basis, yet greater difficulties present themselves, which can only be met by 
exegesis inconsistent with the plain meaning of the Psalms. 

The writer of Ps. 122 looks back upon a time when the kings of David's line 
sat on the throne ; but there is nothing in the Psalms to indicate that a Judean 
monarch is at present in authority, while from Ps. 125 it seems clear that a for- 
eign yoke now rests upon the land ; and in 182 the restoration of David's dynasty 
is made the subject of earnest prayer and solemn promise. It is clear from 
repeated references in the Songs that a great calamity has but recently reached an 
end, and the people are struggling with difficulties that have arisen in part on 
account of a lack of fraternal spirit in some members of the community, as well 
as against the bitter opposition of their neighbors. This picture does not suit 
the time of Hezekiah. 

Wolf son emphasizes the use of the name Israel in these Psalms. But this 
term, though to be sure sometimes used to denote the people of the ten tribes 
(1 Kgs. 15:31), may mean the true Israel, the church of JHVH (Ps. 78:1), and is 
employed in speaking of the colonists in Judea after the Exile (Ezra 2:59 ; 10:1 ; 
Neh. 7:61). And while it is true that Israel is represented as in distress (Ps. 180), 
yet two Psalms (124, 129) clearly show that this people has recently experienced 
a great deliverance ; this was not true of the ten tribes at the time in which Wolf- 
son supposes the Songs were written ; he is therefore obliged to interpret 124 and 
129 as referring to the deliverance of Judah, but at the same time, he makes 180 
a prayer of the Israelites in captivity. 

In several cases his interpretation destroys the unity of the Songs. Thus, he 
says that Ps. 120:1-4 tells of the means employed by Sennacherib's officer to 
induce the people of Jerusalem to yield to the great Assyrian King ; but in verse 
5 the subject is totally changed and the scene transferred to the distant lands 
where the ten tribes languish in exile. This sudden change, for which there is no 
preparation whatever in the Psalm, is necessary in order that Wolfson may find 
an explanation, but it involves a grave literary fault of which the author of the 
Psalm was certainly not guilty. Similarly in Ps. 126 he thinks that verse 1 is 
spoken by the Israelites in captivity who have heard of the wonderful deliverance 
of Judah in the days of Hezekiah, and who now in verse 4 beseech that a like 
mercy may be granted to them. But logical interpretation demands that the 
speakers of verses 1 and 4 be also those who speak verse 8 and of whose good 
fortune the nations remark (in verse 2); and with this, Wolf son's labored inter- 
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pretation falls to the ground ; for the Israelites had no cause to rejoice at such a 
signal manifestation of divine favor to themselves in the days of Hezekiah. 

Finally, his supposition that the Songs were intended to be used in the 
temple service at certain hours of the day is very fanciful and arbitrary, and 
involves a disregard of the actual purposes of the poems. Ps. 121, for example, 
wliich he thinks is a song of the morning, contains so little that might in any 
way indicate this, that exegetes who regard these as pilgrim-songs, entitle it ^^ an 
evening-song of the feast- journeys." The purpose of Fs. 122 is not to illustrate 
intense longing for the house of God, but to secure peace in the city by an appeal 
to the religious as well as the patriotic feelings of the citizens. 

£. 8<mg8 of (he Return (from the Exile). 

One of the oldest explanations is that which connects these Fsalms with the 
ascent from Babylon to Jerusalem after the close of the Captivity. In the three 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, prepared in the second century after Christ, 
the translations of the title seem to indicate that this idea was present to the 
minds of the translators; thus Aquila and Symmachus render the phrase by 
gcfia ek T€ti avapdaeic (in the case of Fs. 120 as though here the Hebrew read : "^^{{f 
irbyOb «» ^ 121:1), or ^cr/za rCwavapdaeuv (in 122, 128, 127, 181, 132), which is 
also given by Theodotion. But, though hvapalvu and avdpaaic are used of the 
ascent from Babylon on the Beturn,* yet since the terms do not necessarily have 
such a connotation, but might be used of any journey to Jerusalem (cf. Fs. 122:4), 
it would not be just to conclude that these renderings are indubitable evidence 
that the translators interpreted the Fsalms as Songs of the Betum. But in any 
case the interpretation goes back to the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
first finds definite expression in the notes prefixed to the Fsalms in the Syriac 
Version (commonly called the Peahitd) ; thus for example the title of Fs. 120 
wads: mnnJT ^MT HOy iib)iD MpDDl HD'Olp NniTiairn. The 
first Song of the Ascent ; the people in Babylon pray that they may be set free ;" 
Ps. 121 is aptly entitled: nOjn iTJIS "jyi HDV^i "j^M fOT WpDO [01 
*J»23 rOT " ^' *^® Ascent from Babylon ; a prophecy concerning the ascent of 
the people from Babylon.'' In like manner notes are prefixed to Fss. 122, 128, 
126, 127-133. But in the case of 134 both the title* is wanting and the explana- 
tory note does not refer the piece to the time of the Betum. 

Of the Greek Fathers, Chrysostom thought the Fsalms were so-called (i. e. 
Songs of the Ascents, ^^ tqv iivapdaeuv) because they treat of the Ascent from Baby- 



* Gf. Bzrft I'Ji: avapalvovrec = thote retumino; Bzni 7:9: n^ hv&paaiv -n^ anh papvX&vo^ ; 
1 1:8: 7:0; Neh. 7:6,0,01. 

* It iB Bomewbat surprising that the translation of the title differs in the case of the different 
Psahns; thus in Ps. MO: WpODT KTI'mp KHHUB^n: In 121: S'33 (DT WpOD (D ; in 12*, 128, 
12&-ia0, 182, 188: KjpDO {0 ; in 181; KJpDDI |0 ; and in 124: KJpDO. It is hard to say to what 
theae differences are due. 
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Ion and make mention of the Captivity in that place; though, taken in the mys- 
tical sense, they lead to the path of virtue.* Similarly Theodoret, bi^op of 
Cjrmis (390-451) remarks [Interpretatio in Psalmos, ad Ps. cxix., in Migne's 
Patrol 8. Or., Vol. 80) that: "the ascents or steps set forth the ascent of the 
people who had been in captivity, from Babylon." One Psalm tells of the mis- 
fortunes in Babylon, another the good news of the Return, and another the joy 
on the journey ; one tells of the wars that took place after the Betum, another of 
the building of the temple."t Also Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429), the exegete 
Kar' k^ox^ of the Syriac Nestorians, assigns 14t of these Psahns together with 25 
other pieces in the Psalter to the Chaldean period and the Betum from Captivity ; 
e. g. he makes Ps. 121 refer to the return and the admonition to the people and to 
everyone ; 122 was " spoken in the name of the nobles who returned from Baby- 
lon ;" 123 refers to " the people in Babylon in so far as they in faith supplicated 
deliverance from those who had carried them away."{ 

Of more recent writers who have held similar views may be mentioned Tiling 
(Disseriatio de XV Psalmis graduum), whose ideas were largely adopted by Bosen- 
miiller ; and Ewald (in the first edition of Die Didder des Alten BundeSy 1886- 
1839). 

While the interpretation of the exegetes mentioned is in many points unsat- 
isfactory, especially with regard to the historical references of the individual 
Songs, yet their general idea, that these Psalms were composed in the times of 
the Betum and the Bestoration, and that to this circumstance they owe their title^ 
seems correct. For the meaning which the title must then have is supported 
by the actual language use, and the Songs themselves obtain most natural and 
fitting explanation when referred to this important epoch in the history of Juda- 
ism; so that the theory as to the sense of the phrase Shir Hamma'^ldth 
which might reasonably be formed from external considerations, is confirmed 
by the evidence in the little Psalter itself ; in the case of no other theory haa 
this been found true ; here only does possibility become probability. 



• Cf . hl8 words quoted above, p. «. 

+ A^Aovfft fiivroi ai ava^daeiQ^ f} ol avajiadfiol^ tov aixf^^TcvOivro^ Txtov rf^ arrd Paj3vXuvoc 
kirdvodov ♦ * * o ^^ rdf kv paj^vXijvi cvfu^opaQ^ 6 dk rijg kjravdSov ra evayyi?4a ' 6 dk rr^ luzrd 
T^ dddv ev^poaijvTjv ' dAAof rove fiercL tt^ kndvoSov yeyevrffievovg iroTi^fwvg ' fre/x^ roii vaov 
oiKoSofi^. 

^ Ps. lao was spoken, be tbou^bt, by David at the time he was pursued by Saul and waa 
forced to dwell among strangers. 

f The loss of Theodore's Commentary on the Psalms (only fragments of the Greek text haT» 
been preserved ; cf. Ck)rderlu6, ExpmsUio patrum oraecorum in Psalmoa^ Antwerp, 1643, Tom. !.» 
and Migne's Patrol. 8. Or., Vol. 66) has in part been made good by the discovery of a Syriac MS. 
now In the Royal Library in Berlin; the document does not, to be sure, literally reproduce Theo- 
dore's work, yet since in all cases where it is possible to compare It with the Greek fragments, 
it faithfully follows the original, so in all cases where such comparison is impossible it may be 
regarded as a reliable witness to the exegete's ideas respecting the Psalms. Cf . F. Bsethgen, der 
PacUmeommentar dea Theodor von MopttuMtia in Syri»eher Becwbeitung, In the ZeUsehr. fUr AUU$Ui^ 
mtnU, Wi»9emeha/t, V. (1885), pp. 58 sqq. 
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In the first place, that Ma**l&h may refer to the Ascent from Babylon is 
conceded in view of the fact that the verb rV7^ is regularly employed when alla- 
sion is made to this journey; e. g. in Ezra 7:6; 1:3, 6 ; Neh. 12:1 ; the participle 
D**!T)i^(n) is used of those who returned in Ezra 2:1, 59; Neh. 7:6, 6, 61 ; and 
finally the noun itself is employed in speaking of Ezra's journey (Ezra 7:9). But 
it is objected (by Delitzsch, Hitzig, Hupfeld, Hengstenberg) that the term could 
not be used absolutely in the sense of the Return ; some more definite form of 
expression would be necessary, as e. g. ^22D tl^i^Dtl ^ Ascent from Babylon. 
To this it may be replied that, while to the mind of a scholar of to-day n^JJ^n 
alone might not suggest the idea of the Ascent from Babylon, yet to the Jews of 
the 6th century B. C. the word describing this important event was no doubt 
invested with a definiteness that precluded the necessity of adding any qualifica- 
tion to make clear what was meant, just as the B^ormation conveys but one idea 
tons; to them it became the Ma'*l&h. 

Another difficulty presents itself in the plural Ma**ldth where the singular 
might be expected. This was formerly explained of the several different ascents, 
that of Zerubbabel and his party in 637 and that of Ezra some 80 years later ; and 
the title was accordingly rendered a Song of the Ascents, i. e. referring to, or 
employed in these journeys. But H. Ewald (Die Dichter d. Atten Bundes, I., 1, p. 
262), foUowed by W. R. Smith (Old Test, in the Jewish, Church, 1881, p. 416, note 7) 
and F. Bsethgen {Die PscUmen, p. xx.), supposed that the title was originally the 
heading of the entire book and that, when the little hymnal was incorporated in 
the third great section of the Psalter, the compiler prefixed to each Song the 
name of the collection and at the same time changed the collective designation 
JTb}^Otl n*B^ Shir^ Hamma'Mdth into Sh!r Hamma^'ldth so as to 
adapt it to a single Psalm. This is possible, though it would certainly have been 
more natural to append to each piece the name of the source whence it was 
taken. But Paul Uaupt, accepting the idea of a collective title, first pointed out 
(Hebraica, XL, Jan. 1886, p. 98, n. 2) that the phrase Shir Hamma**ldth 
ihould be rendered the Songs of the Ascent, it being, according to a peculiar con- 
struction in Hebrew, the plural of a singular* fi^J^Dtl TB^ • The plural of a 
compound idea may be formed In three ways in Hebrew : thus the Song of the As- 
«^=iY?J^n ytt^y l>"t *^« Songs of the Ascent may be expressed by n'^yOH H^jy 
(plural in nomen regens, which is the normal form), or by fll'jyon H^B^ (plur. 
by attraction in nomen rectum), or finally by STh^Otl I^B^ (plur. in nomen rectum 
only).t 



• W. R. Smith (Article Paalms in the EneyeUtpedia Britannie<i^ Vol. 20 (1866), p. 82, note 2, and 
Old Tat. in the Jewish Church, 188*3, p. 208, of. a Review in the TheolnQigche LiUratuneituno, April, 
1808, p. 178, by K. Marti) and T. K. Cheyne (Orioin of Uu Psalter, p. 69, n. p.) seem to have arrived 
at the same conoluslon Independently, but both take Ma'*lfth as meaning* pa(n'(ma0«. 

t Other instances of this construction are ni3K IV2 families. Num. l:2sq.; niO^H JV2 the 
houses of the heights, 2 KffS. 17:29; DH'^yj; rC2 their idol-houses, 1 Sam. 81:9; of. also Judg. 7:26: 
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The title is therefore out of place as the designation of a single Song, and 
names the collection to which these pieces belong. It must have been prefixed 
to the several Psalms of the group at a comparatively late period when the term 
M a * * 1 6 1 h was no longer understood. 

As to the Psalms themselves, their contents bear out the above view of their 
origin. It is, however, an old and well-founded objection to one phase of the 
theory, that these could not have been journey-songs used during the Ascent (per- 
haps by the singers accompanying the party, cf. Ezra 2:65 ; Neh. 7:67) ; for several 
of the pieces, notably Ps. 126, were certainly composed some time after the Return. 
But the application of the title. Songs of the Ascent (or Return ; in the nature of 
the case M a * *1 a h would signify both), need not be so exclusive ; Psalms written 
in anticipation of the event, or in description of its successful accomplishment, or 
pieces that relate to the history of the first period subsequent to the Return, might 
all be so entitled. Just as the epoch in Jewish history from 538-432 might be 
fitly called the Era of the Return from the great event which made possible the 
work of restoration, so the poems that belong to this period may appropriately 
bear the name. No title more apt, and at the same time so brief, could be found. 

It is becoming more and more one of the recognized facts in Old Testament 
exegesis that the minority at least of these Psalms were composed during the 
period just mentioned. Several commentators so interpret them ; though some 
(as Rosenmiilier, who follows Tiling, Disiertation, p. 87) think it necessary to sap- 
pose that several of the pieces, viz., those attributed to David (122, 124, 181, 138) 
and Solomon (127), are of an earlier date, but were worked over to adapt them to 
the needs of the colony in Jerusalem. Hengstenberg, who is quite certain that 
the anonymous pieces describe the feelings and fortunes of the returned exiles in' 
th^ir efforts to restore the city and the temple, claims a pre-exilic origin for the 
Psalms named. 

Now in order that the Songs may bear the title, it is needful simply that in 
their present shape they allude to matters connected with the Return ; yet the 
assumption of older forms of the poems is improbable and superfluous. For, in the 
case of these five Songs, the names David and Solomon found in their headings 
cannot be taken as sure evidence of their date, for the LXX. text omits them ; 
and this, it is likely, would not have occurred, if they had stood in the Hebrew 
text of which the LXX. is a translation, since this version exhibits a tendency to 
ascribe to David an ever-increasing number of Psalms.* That these names are 



3Kn 2'^}; e^KII and the heads of Oreb and Zeeb, (Cf . Geseniut, Hebr, Grammar, 26th edition, lUi, 
9 0. ; MQller- Robertson, OuJtUneeof Hebrew Syntax, 2 ed., Glassrow, 1883, f 77). The same phenome- 
non also appears in Bthiopio; e. g. as plur. to bdta Kreitiiftn **churoh" there ooour: ab- 
iftta krdstii&n, abi&ta krdstll&n&t, bdta kr6stii&n&t (cf. A. DiUmann, OfYimmoiMfe 
4. AetMopisehen Spraehe, Lelpslg, 1867. p. 884 sq., where other examples are ffiven). In Assyrian 
also a similar formation is found: e. g. treasure-houses bit nakantu, treasure-houses s 
bit nakam&te, V R. 6, 183sq.(cf. F. Delltzsch, Aetyrieehe GrommoUte, BerUn, 1889, | 78). 
*Cf. W. B. Smith, Old Test. intheJewiah Chureh, 1802, p. 96sq. 
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now found in the Massoretic text is perhaps due to the same tendency. Moreover 
the idea of such authorship does not agree with the contents of the Songs. Thus 
Fs. 122, on account of the clear reference to the temple as existing, and because 
of the allusion to the time when David^s dynasty sat on the throne, must be 
assigned to a date posterior to that of David. No such great disaster followed by 
such a wonderful deliverance as described in 124 took place in the reign of David. 
While it is easy to see why a scribe might assign 127 to Solomon, yet the inter- 
pretation that must be given of it if he is the author is comparatively weak and 
unsatisfactory. Ps. 131, which is but a fragment, and Ps. 133 contain little to 
show when they were written, but there is no good reason to make them of 
Davidic origin ; and, on the other hand, a fitting place may readily be found for 
them in the period of restoration after the Exile. 

All great political events call forth poetry. So, too, this period of revival and 
restoration was productive of Psalms ; it was not an epoch in which the poetic art 
languished so that writers were content to adapt pieces of an earlier date to the 
needs of the present. Many of the finest poems in the Psalter seem to have been 
composed at this time. 

In the first rank of Songs that belong to the era of the Beturn and the 
Restoration should be placed Pss. 85 and 66, of which the latter is a thanksgiving 
for release from the Captivity, the former a prayer called forth by the troubles 
experieuced in the first years of the colony. The jubilee of praise at the comple- 
tion of the temple (in 516) found expression, it seems, in Ps. 93, 95-100 ; Ps. 118 
appears to have been composed for the dedication of this building * Ps. 110, 
which Cheyne (Origin of the PsaUer^ p. 24) assigns to the time of Simon Macca- 
beus, may have been written by one of the party which supported the claims of 
the Davidic prince Zerubbabel against his rival, the high-priest Joshua, propos- 
ing that the prince should unite in himself both regal and sacerdotal f unctions.f 

Quite a number of pieces seem to have been composed in the stirring times 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. Pss. 80 and 51 were probably written shortly before 
Kehemiah came to Jerusalem. The contempt and mockery with which the 
Samaritans and others greeted the purpose of the feeble Jews to rebuild the 
ruined walls is alluded to in Ps. 102. Pss. 22, 69, 82, 35 all describe the distress 
occasioned by the hostile peoples who, in conjunction with disaftected - Jews, 
sought to hinder the work. Ps. 31 refers to the frustration of the schemes of San- 
ballat and his confederates. The struggles against false brethren and heathen 
foes are lifewise depicted in Psalms 25, 24, 15, 27, 37 and 34. To these pieces 
must also be added Pss. 9, 10, 65, 67, 91, 92, 113, 114, which belong in the 



• Cheyne {Origin of the PtcOUr, p. 16 sq.) denies this on the grround that " the exuberant spirit 
of Independence and martial ardour in the Psalm " does not harmonize with the oocasion. But, 
It must be remembered, at that time the Jews did entertain hopes of the speedy downfaU of the 
heathen, and of the exaltation of Jerusalem under a Messianic prince. 

t Cf. Haupt, NoU on Psalm 110, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1894, p. 110. 
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latter half of the 5th century B. C. A little later come the long poems, Pss. lOS, 
106-107, 78, in which the thought that JHVH has been controlling the fortunes 
of Israel is strongly brought out. 

Some of these pieces may have been included in the original group of 8ong$ 
of the Return. 

It now remains to show that each of the fifteen Psalms may be best explained 
with reference to some historical occasion in the early Persian period. Before 
proceeding to this, however, it will be useful to briefly sketch the history of these 
times. 

PART n. 
History of the Exit.e and the Retcjrn. 
In the preparation of the following pages the writer has consulted mainly : 
B. Stade, Oeschichte des VoUces Israel, Berlin, 1887-8. 
R. Kittel, OeschichU der Hebrder, 2. Halbband, Gotha, 1892. 
E. Meyer, Oeschichte des AUdihums, 1. Band, Stuttgart, 1884. 
J. Wellhausen, Israelitische u. Jiidische Oeschichte^ Berlin, 1894. 

CHAPTER I. 
Josiah's Reforms and the Downfall of the Nation. 

The year 621 marks the beginning of a new era in the history of Israel. 
Reforms that had long been urged by the prophets were then introduced ; but 
what is of greater importance, this work was based, not, as had been previous 
efforts of a similar nature, on the preaching of prophets, but on the requirements 
of a written law which was recognized as embodying the will of JHVH to Israel. 

According to the Book of Kings (II. 22:8 sqq.), while at the commands of 
King Josiah ben Amon (639-608) repairs were being made on the temple, this 
document was discovered in the building by the chief-priest Hilkiah, who gave it 
to Shaphan, the royal officer commissioned to institute the work. Stiaphan, in 
making his report, menttoned the discovery and read the book. Josiah, struck by 
the evident contrast between the worship of JHVH as prescribed in the docu- 
ment and the existing state of the religion, was at once persuaded that the matter 
demanded serious attention. At the advice of the prophetess Huldah, he called 
a general assembly of the people in which this ** book of the law " was solemnly 
declared the law of the realm. The new statutes immediately became operative. 
Idolatry was suppressed in Judah ; the worship of JHVH was purged from the 
contaminations of heathenism, and the temple at Jerusalem made the only sanc- 
tuary in the land by the suppression of all other places of worship. The decline 
of the Assyrian power made it possible for Josiah to extend the reform even 
beyond the limits of Judah to Samaria and the ancient sanctuaries at Bethel. 
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The effects of this change were far-reaching and important. It was an 
attempt to realize the ideal of the prophets : to make Israel the holy people of 
JH VH. But through the means employed the influence of prophecy was mate- 
rially weakened. For, if God's will stands recorded in a written law, there is 
then no need of new revelations through prophets, but only of executives to see 
that this will is enforced ; and this office was naturally occupied by the priests. 
The prophet himself is a false teacher if his words do not agree with the law. 

The customs and affairs of daily life were most deeply affected. Prayer was 
the only religious exercise permitted in dwellings. The killing of an animal was 
no longer in itself an offering ; this last could only be made at the temple, and 
considerations of time and expense involved tended to decrease the number of 
visits a man would make to Jerusalem. So offerings became more infrequent 
and were made usually at the times of the feasts as the most convenient seasons. 
With the removal of the local sanctuaries it became no longer possible for a per- 
son to obtain advice of a priest or to consult the oracle in his own neighborhood ; 
difficult cases at law must also be referred to the king and priests at Jerusalem. 
The local feasts gradually ceased after the shrines with which they were con- 
nected had been removed ; and the three great feasts, Passover, Pentecost and 
Booths, became the great national festivals which should be observed at Jeru- 
salem. In a word, this city became the religious, as well as the civil, center of 
the nation. 

These results did not make themselves apparent at once ; time was required 
to develop them. In particular, prophecy, whose power was so seriously threat- 
ened, stood now at the very summit of its development. Nevertheless, the 
reform prepared the way for the conditions in the centuries following when the 
priests were the leaders of the people. 

Of the events of Josiah^s reign after the reform but little information is 
given. It would seem that internal peace and happiness were consequent upon 
the work he accomplished, a fact which strengthened the confidence of his sub- 
jects in him. Further, the conviction fixed itself in the minds of the people that, 
since they were under the protection of JHVH, peace and prosperity were like- 
wise secured for the future. This confidence was soon rudely shaken by Josiah's 
death. 

In the meantime the once mighty Assyrian power had been engaged in a 
struggle for existence. The successors of A§iurbanipal (668-626) had been obliged 
to content themselves solely with defensive warfare, not being able to follow 
up successes when they gained them. The end was nigh. In 608 the combined 
forces of Babylonia and Media laid siege to Nineveh. At this juncture Pharaoh 
Necho (610-594), a son of Psammetichus (672-610), seizing the opportunity to 
appropriate a share in the spoils of the crumbling empire, appeared in Palestine. 
No opposition stayed his progress until Josiah, with foolhardy valor, met him at 
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Megiddo (608), where the uneqaal strife was quickly terminated by the death of 
the Judean king, whose grief-stricken followers took his lifeless body back to 
Jerusalem. 

This sad and imexpected event filled the hearts of the people with mourning 
and consternation. Josiah, relying on divine help, had taken the field in defence 
of the land which, in conformity with the Book of the Law, he had striven to make 
holy to God ; yet disaster had overtaken him. The people naturally compared 
this disheartening failure, in spite of painstaking compliance with the law, with 
the peace and good fortune enjoyed in the days of Manasseh (686-641) and Amon 
(641-639), when the sins now put aside were prevalent. Many drew from this the 
conclusion that JHYH was powerless to help against the heathen gods, and 
accepted these deities as more potent guardians. But a large number of the 
people, following the teachings of the priests and prophets, saw in the misfortune 
a trial imposed by God, which would be followed by the triumph of his cause, 
and they looked for some yet more signal manifestation of his power than that 
given in the discomfiture of the Assyrians in 701. This opinion, though it might 
have been termed pious, was nevertheless plainly at variance with the signs of 
the times; and it found a brave opponent in the prophet Jeremiah. 

Necho, apparently satisfied with his victory, had continued his march north- 
ward. But he still gave heed to the course of affairs in Judah ; at the end of 
three months he deposed Jehoahaz (who had been placed on the throne by the 
Judean army) and made his eldest brother, Eliakim (or as Necho named him, 
Jehoiakim), king (608-597) in his stead ; Jehoahaz was taken to Egypt, where he 
died, though, it would seem, not until after the fall of Jerusalem. The tribute 
imposed by Necho was collected by Jehoiakim from the wealthier classes of his 
subjects (2 Kgs. 23:3asqq.). This inauspicious initial act of his reign was fol- 
lowed by others that tended to increase his unpopularity ; he seems to have been 
of a despotic temperament and fond of splendor, not the sort of ruler Judah 
needed at this time. 

The opening years of his reign were comparatively quiet after the excitement 
caused by the event of 608 had abated. (Confidence in the security of the state 
under JUVH'S protection was again restored by the preaching of numerous 
prophets; and the fall of Assyria strengthened the hope that deliverance from all 
enemies was at hand. But two men at least raised their voices against the 
popular idea. Uriah of Qiijath-Jearim (cf. Jer. 26:20 sqq.), for his bold condem- 
nation of Judah^s shortcomings, was sentenced to death, but escaped to Egypt; 
Jehoiakim procured his extradition and carried out the sentence. At one of the 
great feasts, Jeremiah entered the temple and sternly exhorted the people to 
amend their conduct, threatening as the penalty JH VK would inflict for their 
sins, the destruction of the temple and the desolation of the city (Jer. 26). In the 
uproar occasioned by this unwelcome declaration the prophet's life was endan* 
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gered, but he was leBcued by the intervention of ro jal officers. In spite of threats 
and abuse he did not remain quiet, and in the stormy times tliat presently came 
on found frequent occasion to reprove and advise his people. 

After the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606), the conqueror, Nabopolassar, sent his 
son Nebuchadressar to wrest from Egypt the territory which this rival for power 
in Western Asia had seized. In the decisive battle fought (604) at Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, Necho was totally routed, and the Syrian states came under 
the dominion of the Chaldeans. 

The fear that Nebuchadressar would now besiege Jerusalem moved the 
authorities to appoint a special fast- day that the misfortune might be averted. 
Jeremiah, unable to be present on this occasion, sent the scribe Baruch to the 
temple with a scroll containing his prophecies (cf . Jer. 36:2 sq.). The royal 
officers, who were assembled at the palace, were informed of the occurrence in 
the temple, and had Baruch brought before them ; they were terrified at the 
words he read and, giving him a hint to keep in hiding, reported the matter to 
the king. Jehoiakim in anger cast the scroll into the fire and sought, but in 
vain, to arrest Jeremiah and Baruch. The prophecy which so excited the king 
seemed to have been that relating to the desolation of Judah by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. 1:16 ; 4:5 sqq.). This anticipation of Jeremiah was not immediately real- 
ized; but after several years spent in the vain hope of obtaining complete 
independence, Jehoiakim yielded without attempting resistance (600). 

^STTPtt though so quickly driven from Syria, did not give up the hope of 
empire in Western Asia, and now sought to use the states of Palestine in her 
contest with Babylon. Judah, heedless of Jeremiah's warning, allowed herself 
to be drawn into an alliance, and in 598 Jehoiakim revolted; this ill-advised act 
invited Judah's ruin (2 Egs. 24:1 sqq.). 

The king of Egypt was unable to send the promised assistance ; the Chaldean 
garrisons, with the help of the Syrian peoples who remained loyal to Babylon, 
prevented any concerted action on the part of the allies and confined Jehoiakim 
to Jerusalem ; so Judah was left alone to face the storm her folly had brought 
on. Nebuchadressar himself came with his army to infiict signal punishment on 
the rebellious nation. But the sudden death of Jehoiakim saved him from the 
Chaldean's wrath. His son and successor Jehoiachin quickly saw that resistance 
was useless, and closed his brief reign of three months by an unconditional 
surrender. Nebuchadressar now adopted the means employed by the Assyrians 
to break the nation's power and to secure himself from further trouble in this 
quarter ; not only Jehoiachin and his court, but also the flower of Judah's popu- 
lation, together with 1000 artisans, in all at least 8000 men, were deported to 
Babylonia ; naturally the families of these captives accompanied them ; with 
them also went the priestly prophet Ezekiel. The temple was spoiled of a part 
of its furnishings. The peasants entered into possession of the estates, and 
♦8 
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Mattaniah, a younger son of Joeiah, was placed on the throne to have authority 
as a vassal of Babylonia under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kgs. 24:8 sqq.). 

This well-meaning but weak and indolent king was not the man tor the 
occasion ; he lacked the decision and courage which would have made it possible 
for him to have ensured the continuance of Judah's national existence. Moved 
on the one hand by the wise counsel of Jeremiah, he feared the plottiugs of those 
unfit and selfish persons whom the social revolution occasioned by the depor- 
tation in 597 had elevated to the position of nobles in the land. The worst traits 
that had characterized court-officers in former years appeared in these new 
officials in an aggravated form (cf. Ezek. 22:25, 27 ; 24:6), and acts of violence 
and bloodshed were committed. Soon, too, the old mistake of looking to Egypt 
for help began to be made anew, and it was expected that Babylon would fall as 
Assyria had done. To the people in Jerusalem it seemed that in the disaster of 
597 JH VH had exhausted his wrath and had punished the guilty with captivity \ 
in a short time he would turn to his people with salvation, and relieve them from 
the yoke of Babylonian supremacy by destroying the power that had seized the 
anointed king and violated the sanctuary. Jeremiah sternly met this popular 
view with the reply that those left in the land were far worse than Uieir unfor- 
tunate fellow-coimtrymen and must experience further punishment, while out 
of the faithful in Babylonia God would in time to come make to himself a 
people. (Of. Jer. 24 ; 29:10 sqq., 16 sqq.). But the voice of the patriot prophet 
was drowned in the chorus of prophets who proclaimed deliverance at hand. 

In Babylonia also the same doctrine became current among the captives, who 
were slow to accustom themselves to their new circumstances and conditions 
and longed to return. To them the wickedness and disorder prevailing in 
Jerusalem were positive proofs that those left in Judah had brought on the 
disaster by their guilt. The feeling engendered by this idea was deepened into 
hate by other thoughts ; the aspersion cast on the captives by the people in 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 11:15), who seemed to have a better fortune than their deserts 
warranted, provoked bitter recrimination. Moreover Zedekiah was not regarded 
as the rightful king; the sympathies of the nation in captivity were with the 
unfortunate Jehoiachin; Zedekiah was merely a Babylonian vassal. Ezekiel 
shared these feelings of his companions. Like Jeremiah, he threatened the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with complete ruin on account of their sins, and com- 
forted the exiles with the promise of return to their father-land (Ezek. 11:5 sqq., 
16 sqq.)* His prophecy, however, that JHVH would return to Jerusalem only 
to destroy the place, aroused, it seems, anger and even violence, so that he was 
obliged to give up public activity, and retired to Tel-abib on the canal Chebar 
(Ezek. 8:24 sqq.). From this place, by the messages he sent forth through the 
elders who came to visit him (cf . c. 8:1 ; 14:1 ; 20:1), he exercised some influence, 
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inoonsiderable as compared with that of the prophets who promised the speedy 
fall of Babylonia. 

The state of affairs in Jerusalem rapidly grew worse. Political corruptiOD, 
evidenced by violence and bloodshed, was accompanied by increased defection 
from the worship of JHYH, who had now again, it seemed, " left his people in 
the lurch " or else proved his inability to help in time of need. According to 
EzekiePs description (c. 22), vice of the worst sort prevailed ; and the prophets, 
so far from attempting to check it, in many cases furthered it by their own 
mischievous example (Jer. 29:21 sqq.). Especially did they instill into the minds 
of the people the delusive idea of security and the notion of rebellion against 
Babylonia. This teaching presently yielded fruit in action. 

When Jehoiakim revolted he stood alone ; but now a desire for independence 
seized all the states of Palestine. Messengers from Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre 
and Sidon (Jer. 27:8 sqq.) came to Zedekiah and, representing that Babylonia 
must soon fall, asked him to enter into alliance with them. Jeremiah flatly 
contradicted their assertions, and warned Zedekiah and the people not to listen 
to them, as well as to turn a deaf ear to prophets like Hananiah (Jer. 28:1 sqq.), 
who persisted in declaring that the Babylonian yoke would soon be broken. He 
also endeavored to disabuse the minds of the exiles of the fond hope of imme- 
diate return, counseling them to settle down quietly and peaceably and to seek 
the good of the place where they were (Jer. 29:1 sqq.). His advice was unfor- 
tunately not taken. 

Some time elapsed before the fatal step was made ; and when flnally in 588 
the outbreak against Babylonia took place only the Ammonites and Tyre were 
in league with Zedekiah. Nebuchadressar seems to have been in no haste to 
suppress the revolt. But in January 587 he appeared with his army before the 
walls of Jerusalem, and constructed siege-works about the city (2 Kgs. 25:1). 
This event filled the hearts of the people with terror. Fearful lest in some way 
they had offended God, they sought to make atonement ; and king and people, at 
the instance of Jeremiah, in accord with a solemn agreement freed all their slaves 
of Jewish birth (Jer. 84:8 sqq.). The defence ot the city was stubbornly main- 
tained, so that the siege was protracted to an unexpected length. 

In February or March the wished-f or help from Egypt appeared ; Hophrah 
(or Apries, 589-570) invaded Palestine. To meet and crush this foe Nebuchad- 
ressar was obliged to temporarily raise the siege. The wildest enthusiasm then 
pervaded the city ; in the excess of foolish exultation and arrogant pride, the 
people forced their recently liberated slaves back into servitude. This unjust act 
called forth words of indignant remonstrance from Jeremiah, who declared the 
city would soon be taken and the inhabitants suffer a fearful fate (Jer. 34:18 sqq.). 
In similar stem language he replied to a deputation of priests sent by Zedekiah 
to inquire whether JHYH would interpose with a miracle to save Jerusalem ; 
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JHYH, said he, will deliver the city to the Chaldeans; oontinaed resistanoe 
invites death, submission will save your lives (Jer. 87 and 21). The royal officers, 
incensed at these words, arrested the prophet as he was on his way to his native 
village of Anathoth and thrust him in prison. His words soon obtained ful- 
fillment. 

Nebuchadressar routed* the Egyptians and returned to the siege. The lines 
of investment were drawn closer and closer around the doomed city. The 
courage of the garrison began to fail ; famine and pestilence did their deadly 
work. Finally on the 9th of July, 586, the enemy made a breach in the walls 
through which the soldiers entered, killing and committing outrages. The 
Idumeans and other tribes accompanying the Chaldeans stole the treasures and 
desecrated the temple. Zedekiah with the energy of despair sought to escape ; 
he succeeded in passing the lines of the foe, and hastened toward the Jordan, but 
was overtaken in the plains of Jericho. His troops dispersed through the 
country; and he was taken to Nebuchadressar to answer for his offence. After 
witnessing the execution of his sons he was blinded and carried in chains to 
Babylon (2 Kgs. 25:8 sqq.; Jer. 89:2 sqq.). 

For the space of a month the city was given up to plunder and violence ; 
then Nebuzaradan, chief of Nebuchadressar's body-guard, came to inflict the 
penalty prescribed by the conqueror. The city and teihple were burned; the 
remaining temple-treasures were carried off to Babylon. Those nobles who had 
taken a prominent part in the rebellion, together with 60 men of the common 
people, were taken to Biblah and executed. The greater portion of the people 
were transported to Babylon ; only the very poorest were allowed to remain, and 
the land was portioned out to them (2 Kgs. 25:8 sqq.). 

Out of the wretched fragments of the once important nation the Chaldeans 
tried to organize a small state. Gedaliah ben Ahiqam ben Shaphan, a member 
of the party which had opposed the revolt, was appointed governor with Mizpah 
as his capitol. He endeavored to restore peace in the land and to induce the 
scattered fragments of Zedekiah's army, which were carrying on a sort of 
guerrilla warfare, to submit to Babylonia. But his efforts to form a state were 
unsuccessful, though the soldiers were persuaded to settle down to works of peace, 
and the fugitives, who had taken refuge in neighboring countries, returned. 
The jealousy of Ba'alis, king of Ammon, was aroused ; and he found a ready 
tool in a Davidlc prince, Ishmael, who for private reasons was willing to murder 
Gedaliah. Warning was given the governor, but it was unheeded. Two months 
after the destruction of Jerusalem Ishmael came to Mizpah with ten companions 
and was hospitably entertained. But during the meal he killed Grcdaliah ; the 
soldiers in the town were also slain (2 Kgs. 25:22 sqq.). Two days later eighty 



* Accord inflr to Joeephus. AnL X. 7:3, Hophrah was defeated in battle, but from Jer. 87:7 It 
api>ear8 that he fled In fear, not daring to engage the foe. 
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men, on iheir way to visit the ruined temple at JeroBalem, were invited into 
Mizpah by Ishmael, and all but ten, who gave ransom, were treacherously 
murdered (Jer. 41:4 sqq.)- Ishmael then fled toward Ammon, taking with him 
as prisoners the people of Mizpah. News of these events quickly spread ; and in 
the valley of Gibeon Ishmael was overtaken by Johanan at the head of a large 
force. The captives, among whom was Jeremiah,* were rescued but the murderer 
escaped. Fear of Kebuchadressar's vengeance now moved Johanan's party to 
flee to Egypt. Jeremiah, whose advice was asked, strongly urged them to remain 
in Judah ; but his words were unheeded, and they went, taking him with them 
(Jer. 41:10 sqq.; 42; 43:1 sqq.). 

The colony in Egypt was already a large one, and the social and literary 
surroundings were favorable. But vice was prevalent, and Jeremiah's voice was 
soon raised to denounce the idolatry of his people (c. 44). Again his efforts 
were unavailing. The exiles refused to hearken to the commands of JHVH, and 
thus lost all that would have assured to them a part in the promised recon- 
struction in Jerusalem. The larger part of the colony soon perished ; some few 
persons, among them Baruch, went to Babylonia. 

With this exodus to Egypt, the nation of Judah passed out of existence. 

CHAPTER n. 
The Exhje. 

The ExUe was such more in name than in nature. The people were trans- 
ported to Babylonia, not separately, but in families, and were able to preserve 
their family and tribal formations in their new homes. Moreover they formed, 
to be sure with certain limitations, a national unit, managing their affairs in 
accord with their own law, and thus preserving their national customs. The fate 
of Judah differs from that which Samaria suffered in 721 (2 Kgs. 17:6 sqq.), in 
that the deportation was not confined to the inhabitants of the capital city, as 
indeed it might have been had not Nebuchadressar's patience been too sorely 
tried. The punishment inflicted in 597 was repeated again and again ; and the 
population of the country was yet further reduced by emigration, '' so that finally 
Babylonia was the country in which sojourned not only the best, but also the 
most compact and most numerous part of the nation, while the parts sojourning 
outside of Babylonia represented only fragments which were no longer able to 
exercise an influence on the further development of the people, "f 

Nor may the residence of the people of Judah in Babylonia be called a 

captivity. Jehoiachin and Zedekiah were imprisoned, as well as perhaps other 

prominent offenders. But great freedom was allowed the mass of the people. 

* At the fall of Jerusalem he was captured and taken to Ramah, but was set at liberty, 
whereupon be joined Gedallah In Mizpah (Jer. 40:1 sqq.). 
t Btade, 0€$6MeMe Vo1ke9 Israel, II., 6. 
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They were obliged to settle in specified places in and around Babylon ; yet they 
could devote themselves at pleasure to the acquisition of property, a privilege of 
which not a few made good use ; agriculture seems to have been the favorite 
occupation. The people were free to visit one another, and a lively correspond- 
ence was carried on with their relations and friends in other lands. 

Contact with the high type of civilization and culture which then distin- 
guished Babylonia could not but have a considerable effect on the strangers. 
Here was nurtured and developed, if not bom, that instinct aud aptness for 
trade which has so markedly characterized the Jew since his residence in this 
great center of commerce. Babylonian literature, art and science, as well as 
Babylonian religion, attracted attention and were studied. The influence of 
Babylonian religious customs* upon the Jewish ritual forms an interesting theme 
which is only beginning to be investigated and discussed. It is a question in the 
minds of scholars whether some of the Hebrew Psalm-writers have not borrowed 
phraseology from the Babylonian penitential hymns.t. 

These favorable conditions of life were offset by the forced lapse of religious 
customs that had become closely interwoven with the affairs of every-day life. 
Sacrifices could be offered to JHVH only in his land and in his temple. The 
feasts also could not be kept. In brief, those rites with the practice of which the 
holiness of the nation was inseparably connected had to be omitted, so that 
Israel stood before the nations in a state of impurity under the wrath of (xod. 
Hence arose a feeling of sadness and oppression, and an intense longing for the 
father-land. 

Attempts were made to practice these rites. Some persons even resumed the 
ancient custom of worshipping images of JHVH, and Ezekiel found it necessary 
to reprove them (cf . c. 20:80 sqq., 89). Many allowed themselves to be drawn away 
to idolatry. 

The fall of Jerusalem shook most violently the religious faith of the exiles. 
It was hard to reconcile the facts with the idea of God's righteousness and 
power. How could a man put confidence in a deity who had thus suffered his 
city to be captured and his temple to be destroyed ? It was right that, as the 
prophets had threatened, punishment should overtake the guilty ; but also, if 
Grod is just, forgiveness should be granted to the penitent. But now it seemed 
that, in this catastrophe following so closely on the reforms of Josiah, the 
righteous had suffered, though the guilty Manasseh and his subjects had enjoyed 
good fortune. It did not help matters to say that an inheritance of guilt rested 



* Cf . Prof. Haupt*B remarks Id his paper on the Origin of th» PefitaUuch^ Am, Or, 8oe, Proc^ 
Hay, 1894, p. olll.. Note *. 

t Cf . Prof. Francis Brown's paper In the Presbyterian Review, Jan., 1888, pp. 88-86 (Vol. DL, 
No. XXXm. : The ReUoUma Poetry of Babylonia, Prof. Delltzsoh has announced a pi^ier on 
that subject. 
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on the present generation for which the penalty must be paid (cf . Ezek. 18 ; Jer. 
81:29sq.). So that there could be no wonder if some lost faith in JHYH. 

But at the same time the great national disaster was a confirmation of 
prophecy, and a vindication of God's righteousness. For two centuries the 
prophets had been declaring this would come to pass on account of the sins of 
the people ; and now that it had happened all opposition to the claims of the 
prophets was silenced. If the very temple itself had been involved in ruin, it 
was but an indication that JHVH abhorred what was done in it. Those who 
still clung to their faith in JHYU were compelled to recognize that the judgment 
which the prophets made of the past was correct, and that only in accord with 
the ideas advanced by prophecy could the way to a better future be prepared. 
This acceptance of prophetic views was the first step toward the formation of 
Judaism. 

In this new movement the leader was Ezekiel, the spiritual father of the 
exiles, who, it appears, began again to preach publicly after the fall of Jerusalem ; 
to his influence may be ascribed the renunciation of the ideas which had pre- 
vailed in the past, and the confident anticipation of a time to come when Israel 
would again stand in favor with Ood. Through his preaching the idea gradually 
won acceptance that JHVH, though he had been justly incensed at the con- 
stant rebellion of Israel, was nevertheless inclined to mercy; for he takes no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but desires that by repentance and fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of his law the guilty offenders shall obtain life. Out 
of free grace God is ready to establish forever the covenant which he made with 
Israel in her youth (c. 16), and which was so shamefully broken by her. He will 
lead his people through the desert to the place he has chosen, and will purge out 
from among them all the rebellious and disobedient (c. 20:35 sqq.). 

The partial fulfillment of prophecies aroused expectation that the remaining 
predictions would also be verified ; and the people looked for the dawn of the 
Messianic time. This hope was strengthened by Ezekiel. JHVH, he declares, 
will take bis sheep away from the shepherds who have abused their charge, and 
will pasture them on the mountains and in the valleys of Canaan, carefully tend- 
ing them himself. By his wise arrangement of the internal affairs of the flock, 
the invidious class distinctions will no longer produce mischief; the common 
people will no longer be oppressed by the nobles. A son of David will act as 
shepherd (iVtt^i <• «• prince), to lead the flock under the guidance of God. The 
Edomites and other heathen tribes who entered into possession of parts of Judah 
when the captivity occurred, will be destroyed, and the land will be thickly 
settled with the people of Israel. It may be true that Judah was broken and 
scattered, that the people as a whole is dead ; the fragments existing in Babylonia 
may be like the dried bones of a corpse, so that nothing short of a new creation 
will answer the needs of the case. But JHVH will clothe these dried bones 
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with flesh and sinews, and fill them with fresh life and energy. The whole hoose 
of Israel will be revived ; Jadah and Ephraim will form one people under a 
king of David's line with JHVH as their Grod. As the last element in this plan 
of the Bestoration, the prophet shows the people how to avoid incurring Grod's 
wrath in the futui^D and how to perform the duty set before them, to maintain 
themselves the holy people of a holy God (c. 84-87). 

Jeremiah had declared the temple sliould fall since it might become a cause 
of superstition (c. 7:11 sqq.). But with Ezekiel the house of JHVH is the 
center of the religious life of the people. He makes most careful provision, 
however, that from it and from the immediate neighborhood should be removed 
everything impure or profane, everything that might stain the purity of the 
place or offend the eye of God. Only the priests of Zadok's famUy could 
approach the altar ; the other priests, since they had made themselves impure by 
officiating at the high-places, were deprived of the right of offering sacrifices, 
and became Levites, the servants of the priesta of Jerusalem (c. 44). 

The land of Palestine was to undergo a wonderful change to prepare it for 
the reception of the twelve tribes (c. 47). This and kindred ideas of Ezekiel 
with regard to the Messianic time was frequently repeated by post-ezilfc writers. 
The prince who was to stand at the head of the re-organized community would 
not have the functions or characteristics of former rulers. He would not be the 
supreme judge, since the Law, explained by the priests, decided in every case. 
Nor- would be lead the armies of Israel ; for in the Messianic time Israel 
would live in peace under the protection of JHVH. But he would retain the 
duty of maintaining the rites of the temple ; and the i>eople would not suffer 
from unjust exactions at bis hands (c. 45:7 sqq.). 

In this time JHVH would dwell among his people ; and all that might 
pollute the sanctuary or the people must be avoided. Further, the rites would 
serve the purpose of preserving the sanctity of Israel and the temple, and of 
atoning for any profanation that might inadvertently be incurred. Offerings in 
atonement for the sins of individuals had been made from very remote times, 
but now sacrifices for the sins of the whole people were definitely prescribed. 

After Israel had for some time enjoyed the blessings of this happy period, 
the nations would make a general attack on tbe holy land and the new Jerusalem, 
only to meet, however, a crushing defeat. For JUY H would annihilate them, 
and thus remove the reproach cast on his name by the heathen who, pointing to 
the disaster of 586, alleged that he was unable to defend his people (c. 88 ; 89 ; 
cf . c. 25-82). 

To be sure, many of EzekiePs expectations were not realized. But his work 
was fruitful. The influence of his ideas is plainly seen in the subsequent legis- 
lation promulgated by Ezra. Out of his theology sprang the thoughts which 
caused and controlled the development of Judaism. 
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The first half of the Exile, though fraught with much that was of importance 
for the future of the people, seems to have been comparatively uneventful. In 
570 £zekier8 activity ceased, but the work he had begun appears to have been 
carried on by his disciples. 

The conditions of the exiles from 570 to 540 appear to have remained the 
same. The historical books of the Old Testament give no direct information 
concerning the period. But at this time, it is thought, there took place a 
redaction of the historical works then existing on lines consistent with the view 
of the past entertained by the Deuteronomist* and Ezekiel. The Exile was a 
period of reflection. The prophetic writings had obtained favor and inspired 
interest because of the fulfillment of prophecy. Under the influence of these 
writings, of the Book of the Law and Ezekiel, thinking men in Israel had come 
to regard the fall of the state as the penalty for ignoring Gk>d's word ; and they 
looked upon the past as a time of constant transgression of the law and of 
continual rebellion against God, which had terminated naturally in national 
ruin. They now looked forward to the time when, with the wisdom begotten 
of experience and the safeguards provided for the future, they would dwell in 
harmony with God's requirements in the land of their fathers. About the 
middle of the century there began a commotion among the nations of Western 
Asia that seemed to promise the realization of this hope. 

Nebuchadressar's long reign came to a close in 561, and Evil-Merodach 
ascended the throne. Jehoiachin, who had been in chains for 85 years, was 
now released and received kinder treatment than was accorded his fellow-pris- 
oners (2 Kgs. 25:27 sqq.). Evil-Merodach, on account of his injustice and 
debauchery, fell a victim to a conspiracy headed by Neriglissar, a son-in-law 
of Nebuchadressar, who now seized the kingdom. Upon his death in 556, his 
son, because of his youth and bad traits of character, was murdered by the 
nobles, who placed one of their number, Nabonidus, on the throne. This last 
king of Babylon reigned from 555 to 539. In the opening years of his reign, 
Cyrus, king of Anshan, a small province in the mountains east of Susa, extended 
his dominion over Persia, and ultimately (in 549) succe^ed in takhig the capital 
of Media. The allies of the Medes, alarmed at this unexpected event, deter- 
mined to take the field against Cyrus. But in the struggle Croesus of Lydia 
was left alone ; for Babylonia afforded little assistance, while Egypt and Sparta 
came to his aid too late. Cyrus quickly defeated the Lydian troops in spite of 
their brave resistance, and captured Sardis in 546. Greece stood in awe of the 
conqueror, and the Greek colonies in Asia Minor were allowed to fall into his 
bands. Cyrus now busied himself with establishing his rule over the newly 



^ The author (or authors) of the Book of the Law discovered in 821 ; so desigiiated because 
his work seems to have consisted of what now forms the body of Deuteronomy, L e., roughly 
•peaklnir* ohs. 5-26 and 28. • 
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acquired territory, that he might presently he free to attack Babylonia. Kahoni- 
du8 employed the time thus given him in rebuilding and strengthening hia 
fortresses. 

While the Jews in Babylonia watched the course of events with anxious 
longing, yet few of them perhaps expected what would be the final outcome of 
the strife, nor the important bearing it would have on their destiny. This was 
first proclaimed to them by the great prophet of the Exile, whom it has become 
customary to designate as the Deutero-Isaiah. 

This messenger came, not as the pre-exilic prophet with a condemnation of 
sin and a call to repentance, but with an unique message of comfort and hope. 
The dawn of salvation, he declares, is at hand; God will again receive his 
people into favor and lead them back to Jerusalem. The victorious Cyrus is 
the instrument which JHVH has created to accomplish this gracious purpose, 
and the successes which have crowned the Persian monarch's efforts are but 
proofs that God's power is with him, working to bring about f ulfiliment of the 
prophecies concerning Israel's future (Isa. 40:1 sqq. ; 45:1 sqq.). 

These thoughts the prophet grounds on his view of the history of the nation, 
in which he recognizes that JHYH's hand has been determining the destiny of 
his people. 

Moreover JHVH, recognized as the God of prophecy and of history, becomes 
to him the only Gk>d, he who created and maintains the world. Every movement 
in the world that suggests superhuman power must be traced back to Israel's 
God. With this view of the Deity, the Deutero-Isaiah formed a new foundation 
for the religious faith. Who could think it impossible that such a Being should 
overthrow the mighty Babylonian Empire and restore Israel in Jerusalem? 
Fresh courage was thus given to the timid and the voice of doubt was silenced 
(Isa. 40:12 sqq.). The skepticism of those whose hope of release had so long 
been fruitless was confuted by the same argument (c. 40:27 sqq.). JHVH had 
supported Israel in the weakness of infancy and would now support him in old 
age. 

Again, if this omnipotent and omniscient Creator has chosen and cared for 
Israel, it has been done in order that Israel's history might bring the nations to 
know and reverence JHYH. The chosen people must preach to all nations just 
as the prophets have preached to Israel. There appears in the work of the 
Deutero-Isaiah, as nowhere else in the Old Testament, a broad and exalted 
conception of the part Israel, the *^ servant of God," should play in the world 
(Isa. 42:1-6.). 

The intended salvation will be brought about first because, as Jeremiah once 
prophesied (c. 16:18), Jerusalem has received double punishment for all her sins 
(Isa. 40:2) ; but also, as Ezekiel had said, the honor of GrOd's name was at stake 
and for his own sake JHYH will restore Israel (Isa. 48:9 sqq.). 
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Israel will return to Palestine through the desert, with JUYH at the head 
of his people, as when he brought them out of Egypt. Miracles will be done in 
order to prepare the way. A wonderful change will take place in the appearance 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. On account of the worship of JHYH Israel 
will be honored and served by the nations. But the uncircumcised and unclean 
will not again enter Zion ; another conquest by the heathen need not be feared. 
While £zekiel would carefully separate the chosen people from the defiling 
contact of the heathen, Deutero-Isaiah conceived that all liability to injury from 
such a source would be removed, for the nations would unite with Israel in a 
kingdom of Qod ; Zion would become a house of prayer for all peoples. It is 
noticeable that the prophet makes no provision for an earthly king; JHYH is 
Israel's king (Isa. 41:21). 

It would seem that the prophet addressed his comforting assurances to a 
despondent people, the continued failure of whose hopes had made them unwil- 
ling to repose confidence in new promises. But as time passed on and events 
began to confirm his words, another extreme of feeling was reached and, in lively 
expectation of deliverance, some impatiently sought to hasten the glad day by 
their own good works; so that he had to preach in the style of the earlier 
prophets against such mistaken behavior (Isa. 58). 

But some not only believed in the possibility of the Return, but were even 
inquiring how the affairs of the new community should be regulated. The 
prophet sought to quiet the apprehensions of the eunuchs in particular (Isa. 
66:l8qq.), who feared that they would be excluded from the congregation (cf . Dt. 28). 

The progress of events speedily proved the correctness of the prophet's 
interpretation of the signs of the times. After the subjugation of Asia Minor, 
€yrus turned his attention to Babylonia. His approach was welcomed by the 
Jews, who saw in him the warrior of the Lord who had come to destroy their 
enemy. Cyrus had no difficulty in overthrowing Nabonidus. It seems not 
unlikely that a large party, among others priests* whom Nabonidus had offended, 
were ready to act in the interest of the invader. Sippara was taken, and 
Nabonidus fled to Borsippa, where he was captured. The gates of Babylon 
were opened to the Persian army by the inhabitants. Four months later (Nov. 
-588) Gyrus himself entered the city. But the expectations of the Jews that a 
terrible punistmient would now be inflicted on the Babylonians were disap- 
pointed ; the conqueror contented himself with ensuring his authority by placing 
a Persian garrison in the place. 

The liberal policy adopted by Gyrus secured for the Jews the boon they 
oraved ; he permitted them to return, and favored and helped them in the work 
of reconstruction. In doing this he was moved, not by reverence for JHYH, but 



• Of. the remarks of Dr. J. Dyneley Prince in hlB dissertation on Mene tnene TOta UpharHn, 
Baltimore, 1888, p. 61. 
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by political considerations. By establishing in a remote quarter of his domain a 
commonwealth which owed its existence to his power, and was dependent on him 
for its continuance, he thought to strengthen his empire, since this people, by 
reason of community of interests, should act in his favor. There was no reascm 
to fear that they would revolt ; but rather it was to be expected that they would 
remain faithful in order to have protection against their enemies on all sides. 

CHAPTER Ul. 
Thb Rbtubn and the Rbstoration. 

Concerning the events of the period of the Return and the Restoration very 
meagre information has been handed down; and the existing fragments of 
historical works that seem to have contained the records, now unfortunately lost, 
are so disposed in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah that it is difficult to obtain a 
reasonably correct view of the times. It is here impossible to enter into a dis- 
cussion of all the critical questions that arise; it must suffice to state what 
appear to be the best attested results of historical investigation. The Return 
began probably in 537. In this first detachment of colonists were representatives 
of perhaps most of the families that had been carried into exile ; but the inclina- 
tion to return was by no means universal. Many found their social and political 
circumstances in Babylonia very satisfactory, and were naturally unwilling to 
leave their property* and try their fortunes in Palestine ; and, however great 
were the hopes that had clustered about the Return, some persons did not care to 
take part personally in the beginnings of the new community, though they gave 
contributions to help on the work. But it is a mistake to suppose that those who 
remained in Babylonia composed the unbelieving and recreant elements of the 
people ; such, to be sure, were among them. That as a class they were not 
indifferent to the welfare of the colony is shown by the large gifts which a little 
later were sent up to the temple. The time soon came when religion was at a 
lower ebb in Judea than in Babylonia ; and it was only through the Law enforced 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, representatives of the more orthodox people in Babylonia, 
that the colony was at length made a Jewish community. 

Sheshbazzar, a Persian officer,! was commissioned to superintend the coloni- 
zation of the Jews in Palestine, and, it would seem, to act as governor of the 



* Cf. Josephus, Antiquiti€$, XI., 1, 8. 

t So Stade : it is unlikely that one of the Jews would be entrusted with the task of estab- 
lishinflr the community, since it demanded a man with greater authority and a greater knowledge 
of affairs than such a person would possess : the questions arising between the colonists and 
the residents of Palestine as weU as the necessary transactions with the Persian court would 
also be handled best by an experienced Perslco-Babylonlan official. Wellhausen, however, 
IgraelUaehe u. Jild. OtsehichU, 1804, p. 120, note 2, thinks it more probable that Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel were identical ; Tattenai might very well call by the former name (.Bxra5:18) the 
person elsewhere called by the latter ; moreover the Persian Empire was at first favorably 
disposed to the colony, then afterwards became distrustful ; so that it is more likely that 
Zerubbabel would have been appointed governor at the start than at a later date. 
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new community (cf . Ezra 1:8.11). There also stood at the head of the returning 
party a council of twelve men, who controlled the internal affairs of the colony 
(Neh. 7:7 ; cf. Ezra 2:2). Prominent members of this council were Zerubbabel, 
grandson of the unfortunate Jehoiachin, and Joshua, grandson of the priest 
Seraiah, whom Nebuchadressar had executed at Biblah (Ezra 8:2 ; 1 Ch. 8:17 sqq.; 
5:40 sq.; 2 Egs. 25:18); both of these men played a conspicuous part in later 
events, as will presently be seen. 

In the arrangements for the Bestoration it was provided by a decree of Cyrus 
that the temple should be built in a prescribed form and size (Ezra 1:2 sq.; 6:8 
sqq.), the expense to be met by a special contribution from the royal treasury. 
The golden and silver vessels that had been brought to Babylon were also 
returned. 

The colonists were in number about 50,000 ; the numbers of the various classes 
are set down in the list (Neh. 7:66 sqq.) as 42,860 citizens, 7,887 slaves and 245 
singers. The party seems to have arrived in Jerusalem in 587. They settled in 
and around the city, for the most part within the limits of the districts that had 
belonged to the kingdom of Judah. Some have supposed that room was made 
for them by driving out the Edomites who were occupjring portions of the terri- 
tory ; this is not clear. It would appear, however, from the great number of 
mixed marriages that called forth the action of Ezra and Nehemiah later on, 
that though the new community exhibited a teudency to exclusivism, never- 
theless remnants of the old Israelite population were not only living in close 
proximity to the province, but were even allowed to dwell among the new 
settlers. 

In spite of the representations of the Chronicler, the building of the temple 
does not seem to have been one of the first works attempted. The assertion that 
Sheshbazzar laid the foundation (Ezra 6:16) stands in direct opposition to the 
definite statement of the prophet Haggai (2:18) that the foundation was laid on 
the 24th day of the ninth month (i. e. at the end) of the year 520, and that up to 
this time the house of JHYH had lain in ruins. Both Haggai and Zechariah 
know nothing of a hindrance put in the way of the work by the Samaritans, but 
make the indifference and self-seeking spirit of the Jews responsible for the 
delay. Moreover, had Cyrus or Cambyses, at the instance of the Samaritans, 
given a decree that the work should cease, this document would certainly have 
been found, together with the edict authorizing the construction of the temple, 
when search was made in the archives by Darius (Ezra 5 and 6). That the 
building was authorized by a royal decree is no argument to prove that the work 
was commenced in 527 or 526. It is nothing wonderful if, in an empire so large 
and so loosely connected as was the Persian Empire at that time, all orders from 
the court are not carried out at once by the local authorities. Then, too, there 
were many duties that seemed to demand the immediate attention of the colonists ; 
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they were occupied with the work of providing for the shelter and welftoe of 
their families in the new places of abode, and thus found occasion to put off 
execution of the royal decree until a more convenient time, and regarded the 
command as a permission of which they might avail themselves when an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. 

According to the words of Haggai (2:14), the only provision made for public 
worship was the erection of an altar on the site of the temple. With tiiis 12ie 
most pressing necessity was met, since here the regular and special offerings 
could be made. Sheshbazzar contented himself with making a contribution to 
the temple-treasury and furnishing some garments for the priests. Thus the 
burden of the expense fell on the i>eople. There was another reason why more 
was not done at the start ; the circumstances of the colony appear to have been 
very unfavorable. In addition to the difficulties attending settlement in the new 
country, repeated failures of crops disheartened the i>eople. 

The period from 586 to 520 was devoted to the work of establishing the com- 
munity and settling the land ; but there exists no information as to the course of 
events. In this interval Zerubbabel was appointed governor of Judah, and Joshua 
attained to the dignity of high-priest The former obtained his position perhaps 
on account of his energy and ability. But how Joshua came to be made high- 
priest, or indeed why the office was instituted, cannot be determined. It did not 
exist before the Exile, though at the temple in Jerusalem there must have been a 
chief-priest. Deuteronomy knows nothing of it ; and even £zekiel in his plan of 
the new temple makes no provision for it ; he declares that a prince shall take the 
place formerly held by the king. Perhaps because the governor was a foreigner, 
or in any case a Persian officer, the desire to have also a purely national head led 
to the establishment of this new office. Perhaps also Joshua was chosen to give 
special distinction to the family of Zadok, which alone, according to Ezekiel, 
should possess the right to the priesthood. 

In this period several changes took place in the Persian Empire which had an 
important bearing on the condition of affairs in the colony in 520. In the year 
529 Cyrus fell in battle with the Massagetse. His son Cambyses then took up the 
work he had so successfully carried on, and added Egypt to the already extensive 
Persian domain. But while he was endeavoring to extend his conquest yet fur- 
ther, he was recalled by the report of a sedition that had broken out at home. 
Before starting out on his expedition to the southwest, Cambyses had secretly 
murdered his brother Bardes (the Smerdis of the Greeks) to make sure his own 
seat on the throne. During his absence the Magian Gk)mates impersonated the 
murdered Bardes, whose death had not as yet become generally known, and seized 
the throne. As Cambyses was hastily returning, news of Bardes' success reached 
him in Syria, whereupon he committed suicide (522). But the reign of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis was brief ; a conspiracy was formed against him by seven promi- 
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nent Persian Doblemen, headed by Darius Hystaspis, a member of the Achseme- 
nian family. Bardes was murdered, and Darius became king (521). But his 
accession was the signal for revolts that shook the empire to its foundations. 
Only the western provinces continued to render obedience, perhaps with the hope 
that without effort on their part the government would be overthrown, when they 
would obtain their freedom. 

In this expectation the colonists took a lively interest. The commotion 
among the nations seemed to indicate the approach of the Messianic time, when 
the prophecies would be fulfilled, as they had already been fulfilled in part by the 
Betum from Babylon. These hopes were naturally connected with Zerubbabel, 
the descendant of David, and the Jews soon began to regard him as the Messianic 
prince, now uncrowned, but whose glory would soon become manifest. Public 
Interest was thus concentrated in him ; and, as he had been appointed governor, 
he now became the leader of the congr^^tion and his influence excelled that of 
his associates in the council of twelve. 

The prophets Haggai and S^hariah seized this opportunity, when the minds of 
the people were strongly moved with anticipations of coming happiness and glory, 
to urge the congregation to undertake the building of the temple and thus to ful- 
fill a necessary condition, without which the better future would never dawn 
(Ezra 5:1). 

On the first of Elul in the second year of Darius (Aug. 520) Haggai addressed 
2#erubbabel and Joshua together with the assembled people, and explained the 
reason of the misfortunes and bod harvests which had hitherto repaid the efforts 
of the farmers. It was a mistake, he said, to wait for a more favorable time to 
erect the temple. The reverse would be the more reasonable procedure ; for, as 
soon as they concerned themselves less with efforts to provide themselves with 
luxuries and paneled residences and turned their attention to the erection of 
JHYH's house, then their situation would change for the better. For the 
drought and the small harvests were the consequences of their neglect of the tem- 
ple (Hag. 1:1 sqq.). 

The religious zeal excited by this sermon bore fruit in a resolution to com- 
mence the work, which was actually begun on the 24th of the same month (Hag. 
1:12 sqq.). Some time was occupied in removing the debris and preparing the site. 
In the meantime the thoughts of the people naturally reverted to the time when 
the former temple had stood here in all its magnificence ; in comparison with this 
building the proposed structure seemed small and mean, and a spirit of despond- 
ency seized the congregation. Therefore on the 2l8t of the seventh month 
(beginning of Oct.), at the feast of Booths, Haggai delivered a second address of 
encouragement and exhortation, promising the assistance of JHYH in such 
measure that the present circumstances would undergo a complete change ; a 
mighty revolution would occur among the nations, and the most valuable treas- 
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ures of the world would be brought to Jerusalem; thus, though the beginuingB 
might be comparatiyely unpromising, in the end the glory of the second temple 
would exceed that of the first (Hag. 2:1 sqq.). 

In the eighth month (Oct.-Nov. 520) the prophet 2^hariah came befcnre the 
people, and reminded them of the lesson taught by history ; Gk>d had been very 
angry with their fathers, and hence the fate of those who had provoked his dis- 
pleasure, and hence also the present condition of the congregation. But JHYH 
is now ready to favor Israel, if Israel will meet his requirements. Therefore let 
all take heed lest they make the fatal mistake which condenmed the former gen- 
erations ; hearken to the prophets, for, though these speakers were not always 
highly esteemed, yet God's word, which they spoke, did abide, and the punish- 
ments threatened did come. In view of this let the congregation be diligent in 
the service of God (Zech. 1:1 sqq.). 

On the 24th of the ninth month (Dec. 520) the ceremonies attending the 
laying of the foundation-stone took place. Haggai now reminded the congrega- 
tion of the urgency of the work. By an Ulustration (Hag. 2:11 sqq.) he showed 
that the temporary altar erected in 536 could not sanctify the congregation ; the 
people were not in close touch with religious life ; worldly interests prevailed, 
and, unless the temple was rebuilt, Israel would remain unclean. But, seeing 
that the work was commenced, he reiterated his comforting assurance, declaring 
that from this day on a change would take place in Israel's fortunes ; though 
blasting and mildew had ruined the crops in past years, now Gk>d's blessing 
would ensure abundance. He also designated Zerubbabel as the Messianic prince 
whom JHYH had chosen, and promised the swift overthrow of the heathen. 

If, however, strong persuasion was brought to bear upon the congregation 
from within, there were not wanting enemies without who sought to prevent 
the work. Tattenai, satrap of the province west of the Euphrates, in company 
with other Persian officers, came to Jerusalem and inquired by what authority 
the building was being erected, and who had undertaken the enterprise. He 
communicated the inf onnation given him to Darius, stating that on a visit to 
Jerusalem he had found work on a temple proceeding very rapidly, and that the 
builders claimed the permission of Cyrus, whose special officer, Sheshbazzar, had 
laid the foundation years before,* and since that time the house had ]t)een in the 



* This assertion seems at varlanoe with the statements of Ha^erai and 2Seoharlah, aooording 
to which Zerubbabel laid the foundation in 620. But It must be remembered that it would have 
been very unfortunate for the Jews if the impression had been made that they were acting 
arbitrarily ; hence they represented that the work now heing carried on so ylgorously was the 
continuation of what had been begun under royal authority, and had now been in progress 16 
years. Sheshbazzar may have begun to remove the debris ; he may even have laid a founda- 
tion, but since he was a heathen, while on the one hand it might be convenient to use the fact 
In defense against inquisitive officials, yet, on the other, the work was not done at aU unless 
done by a member of Israel. The lapse of 18 years made the undertaking seem something 
entirely new, and the repetition of the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone might a 
eminently proper. There is thus no necessary opposition between Bzra 5:16 and Hag. 2:18. 
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oourae of erection, but was not yet finished. He suggested to the king that this 
daim be examined and that instructions be forwarded. 

Darius instituted searoh among the archives and there was found at Ecba- 
tana a copy of the edict of Cyrus referred to above. Thereupon the king ordered 
Tattenai not only to put no hindrance in the way of the Jews, but also to assist 
them with money from the tribute of the province as well as with gifts and 
materials for sacrifices (cf . Ezra 6 and 6). 

That Darius found it politic to favor the Jews is very probable when we 
consider his circumstances in the opening years of his reign. But that the com- 
mand given in his letter to Tattenai was not literally carried out seems also quite 
certain. 

If the idea that Israel stood under the wrath of Qod had oppressed the 
spirits of the people before the erection of the temple was begun, and if at the 
start despondency was very prevalent, as the work progressed the state of feeling 
gradually changed, and presently the most enthusiastic expectations began to be 
entertained. The illusions growing out of the Messianic hopes, which were now 
confirmed by the commotions in the Persian Empire, were no doubt in great 
measure the occasion of the large contributions freely made to the temple-fund, 
not only by the colonists, but also by the Jews in Babylonia. 

These ideas were nourished by the preaching of the prophets. It has 
already been shown that Haggai viewed the erection of the temple as the fulfill- 
ment of a condition that would secure JHVH's blessing and the advent of the 
Messianic time. But yet more definitely does the same thought appear in S^ech- 
ariah, that this work, through which a part of the old prophecies has been 
fulfilled, is to be taken as an evidence that the beginning of the Messianic 
kingdom is at hand. It is an indication that JHYH will overthrow the heathen 
whom he used as instruments to punish Judah, but who had overstepped the 
bounds of requirements and inflicted sorer punishment than was intended 
(2iech. 1:15). The horns (i. e. the powers) that oppressed Judah and Jerusalem 
will be cast to the ground (cf. 2:1 sqq.), JHYH's wrath will be visited on the 
land of the north (i. e. the Babylonian-Persian Empire) until his will is accom- 
plished (cf. 6:8 sqq.). He will make the oppressors of his i>eople become a prey 
to those who now serve them, i. e. they will be servants of Israel. The execution 
of this judgment will shortly take place ; therefore the prophet urges the Jews 
who still remain in Babylonia to return at once (cf. 2:10), in order that they may 
not be involved in the catastrophe that will overwhelm the north. Moreover, 
though now the population of Jerusalem is small, presently so great will be the 
number of men and cattle in the place that the limits may not be circumscribed 
by walls ; this lack of protecting fortifications will nevertheless not be felt, for 
JHYH will be a wall of fire around Jerusalem, and will dwell in the temple 
(cf. 2:8, 9). 

*4 
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But is there not still resting on the congregation some unexpiated goDt 
which might prevent the fulfillment of these hopes ? If so, responded 2^echariah« 
then JHV H himself will remove the hindering cause. In a vision the prophet 
saw Joshua standing before God, with Satan as accuser; the high-priest was 
clothed with filthy garments, symbolizing the impurities resting upon him.* 
JHVH reproved Satan, but commanded that Joshua should be clothed in spoUess 
garments. The high-priest was then informed that his guilt had been removed 
from him, and the continuance of his priesthood was promised on condition that 
he should avoid the sins of the past. He thus becomes a symbol that all guilt 
has been purged away; and the re-establishment of the priesthood is made a 
guarantee that the Messiah will come (c. 8). In another vision Zechariah saw 
a large scroll inscribed with curses, which fiew over the land disoovering and 
cutting off sinners, thus betokening that in the future the curse for guilt would 
of itself light on the guilty (c. 6:1 sqq.). Even the very conception of sin was 
removed from the land ; the prophet saw a leaden ephah-measure into which was 
cast a woman who symbolized the wickedness of Israel ; the whole was swiftly 
borne by two winged figures to the land of Shinar, where it was to be placed 
(c. 6:6 sqq.). 

From all places whither they had been dispersed the Jews would return to 
Palestine, which would become a most fruitful land (c. 8:7, 8). Like the Deutero- 
Isaiah, Zechariah expected that the new temple would attract all the nations of 
the earth, who would come to the Holy Land and become JHVH's servants 
(c. 8:20 sqq.). 

With such promises the two prophets encouraged the Jews to diligently 
prosecute the work on the temple ; but to the governor Zerubbabel a special 
reward was offered. He, it was said, would overcome the difficulties of the 
undertaking, not by might, but through the influence of JHVH^s spirit (cf. 
4:6, 7). When at length it had come to a successful completion, he would be 
installed as the Messianic king. So thoroughly convinced of this was Zechariah 
that in a symbolic way he crowned the prince king of the congregation. He 
received the command (cf. 6:9 sqq.) to take a part of the gold and silver that had 
been contributed by the Babylonian Jews and to make two crowns ; these should 
be placed, one on the head of Zerubbabel, the other on the high-priest Joshua,t 
while the prophet said to them : Behold the man whose name is the Sprout ; and 
under him toill it sprout forth, and he wiU build the temple of JHVH, Yea, he wiU 
butld the temple of JHVH, and bear the glory, sitting and ruling on his throne, whUe 
Joshua wiU be priest at his right hand and the counsel of peace ujiU be between them. 

* Joshua seems to have done something which, in the opinion of the people, rendered him 
nnworthy of his hiflrh office. 

t From the fact that two crowns are mentioned and from the last words of the passage : 
between them both (y. 18)— it appears that in the original text two names, not one, must hare 
stood. That y. 18a must refer to Zerubbabel is clear from c. 4:9. The LXX text in ▼. 18 i 
to haye preseryed the original reading U^D^ h]^ instead of 1KDD hp onhi$ Uwxme, 
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Thus Zechariah thought the dynasty of David would again come into power, 
and the dominion of the heathen would cease as Haggai had predicted. 

But on the completion of the temple these expectations were not realized. 
Zerubbabel did not become king ; and it would appear that no member of the 
family of David was again appointed governor. If the Persian government 
became aware of the ideas the Jews held concerning Zerubbabel, it is no wonder 
that it did not appoint a relative as his successor ; experience in other quarters 
must have been a sufficient warning against entrusting authority to the descend- 
ants of national dynasties. Also in the congregation the idea of attempting to 
restore the throne of David became gradually less prominent, and the tendency 
to exalt the position of the high-priest became more pronounced, though by slow 
degrees ; for in Nehemiah's time the direction of affairs was still in the hands 
of the civil authorities. 

The temple was finished on the 2Sd of Adar*, in the sixth year of Darius 
(Apr. 516), and the occasion was celebrated with services of joy and thanksgiving. 
It seems clear that the structure was not built according to the prescriptions of 
Ezekiel, in the effort to separate the clergy from the laity. 

The fact that the ideals held before the congregation by the prophets were 
not realized threatened two dangers : either the efforts of the people to readi 
these ideals would be relaxed altogether, or else they would be diverted from 
their high aim to things tainted with worldliness and heathenism. 

The circumstances of the coiomunity remained much the same after 516 as 
they had been before. The expected progress had not been attained. Palestine 
continued to be a land which yielded but a poor return for the labor expended, 
and drought and locusts played havoc with the crops. Some few persons suc- 
ceeded in advancing to a state of prosperity; these were, for the most part, 
descendants of noble families, and from them were chosen the officers of the 
community. Some priests also, whose support was assured by the service of the 
temple, became prosperous ; and between them and the nobles intimate relations 
were naturally formed. It was more to the interest of this new aristocracy to 
maintain its wealth and high position than to give attention to the ideals of the 
prophets. Similarity in social standing and in interests brought them into dose 
relations with the rich and noble families living in the neighborhood, and ties 
of connection began to be made by intermarriage as well as by business inter- 
course. 

This course of action, to be sure, met the spiritual needs of these neighbors. 
They were in great part descendants of the Israelite population of the land, and 
revered JHYH as their father's Grod, and had come in some measure under the 



* AooordlnflT to the Aramalo dooument in Bsra 0:15, on the third day. But the statement in 
8 Bzra 7:5 seems the correct one, since it would have been easy to leare out the number 80, but 
Ita insertion is improbable. 
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influence of prophetic teaching and the Beform of Joaiah. Individuals of their 
number were permitted to participate in the service of the temple, not perliaps 
altogether because of the rich gifts they might make, but because in this way the 
congregation was strengthened. It may have seemed to some pious and well- 
meaning Jews that by this addition of strangers Grod would bring about the 
fulfillment of the propecies concerning the Messianic time, when Ephraim would 
unite with Judah and the temple be a house of prayer for all nations. Appeal 
might be made to the Law to justify the act, for Deuteronomy takes a very 
kindly attitude toward strangers, excluding only Ammonites and Moabites from 
the congregation (Dt. 28:8 sqq.). 

But the plan of Ezekiel, that the new Israel should maintain itself as a 
sharply distinct community, holy to JH VH and obeying with scrupulous exact- 
ness the commands of JHYH, was disordered by the introduction of this idea. 
These neighbors had not been concerned in the punishment of the Exile; and 
therefore bad not been brought under the influences which had created the 
Jewish Church ; on the contrary, the old Israelite character was still manifest in 
them, and their reception into the congregation was calculated to work mischief. 

The feelings of many Jews had already, doubtless, been embittered by the 
fact that these neighbors, who had not experienced the woes of the Exile, enjoyed 
a greater degree of prosperity than the congregation which had received the 
promise that its good fortune would provoke the envy of the world. And the 
only comfort left, the fact of being a member of the congregation of JH VH, an 
heir of the promises, was removed when these men were allowed to participate in 
the same blessings. 

Not only did worldliness begin to creep in from without ; a spirit of care- 
lessness and indifference seized many of the Jews themselves. What profit was 
there in heeding God's commands, if the temporal rewards promised were not 
obtained ? Of other than earthly blessings they had scarcely an idea; their hope 
of these had been disappointed, and they therefore sought them in another way. 
So there reappeared the old sinful tendency to fraud and deceit in every-day 
affairs, to immorality and kindred misdeeds. The mischief became more wide- 
spread ; for the idea presently developed that JHYH was not a holy God, since 
he did not punish these sins. Then, too, it seemed useless to pay the heavy 
taxes to the temple and the priests when there was no indication that JHYH 
cared for Israel. No zeal, therefore, was displayed in satisfying the claims of 
JHYH ; inferior animals were presented as offerings or none at all. The fear of 
offending the holiness of GrOd was gone. 

Even the priests became infected with the same spirit and performed their 
duties with laxity and reluctance, while they shut their eyes to the shortcomings 
of the laity. 
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Thus came the danger that the same conditions against which the prophets 
in former years directed their utterances would again present themselves. This 
danger was aggravated, not only by the admission of non-Jewish neighbors to 
the temple, but also by the practice of contracting marriages with the daughters 
of these people. The leading classes, and notably the priests, in the effort to 
make sure their own influence, had set a bad example which the lower classes 
quickly followed ; and soon there was no family, not even that of the high-priest, 
that was not implicated. 

A reaction, however, presently set in. The more conservative elements drew 
together and opposed the deplorable movement. These men soon formed the 
conclusion that the final Judgment of JHYH was at hand, when he would destroy 
all the sinners and usher in the Messianic time. They themselves were confident 
that their names were written in JHVH'S book of remembrance, so that they 
would be kept safe when the terrible judgment came. Israel was now so sinful 
that another punishment similar to the Exile would be required to remove the 
guilty offenders. 

Out of the circle of these men one individual rises to prominence on account 
of his personal efforts to bring Israel to repentance. His literary work, originally 
anonymous, may be conveniently referred to under the traditional designation 
The Prophecy of Malachi. This prophet reminds the discontented congregation of 
the love of God manifested both in the remote past and in the recent restoration 
of Jerusalem, and seeks to recall the Jews to a sense of their obligation to honor 
Grod as a son honors his father (c. 1:2 sqq.). By Israel's defection from the 
service of Grod the holiness of JHVH has been desecrated ; the present condition 
of the temple service is altogether intolerable, and it would be better if there 
were no service at all ; for God has no real pleasure in ceremonial observances, 
which are of value only as they secure spiritual service (c. l:6sqq.)* 

Already in Malachi's time the judgment of the past history of Israel which 
had prevailed during the Exile had undergone a considerable change. The facts 
connected with the Beturn and the Restoration occasioned considerations which 
showed that the present was yet more miserable than the past ; those who lived 
In pre-exilic times had enjoyed things now looked for in vain. Thus gradually 
developed the idea of the "• good old time," until finally a representation of the 
past was formed according to which the former time possessed all the ideals of 
the present and was free from all its disadvantages. Malachi could even use the 
example of the ancestors in order to shame the unworthy descendants (c. 2:5 sqq.). 

With special emphasis does Malachi treat the ideal of Israel's holiness. 
Against this a grave offense has been committed in the matter of marriage with 
persons outside of the community (c. 2:10 sqq.). JHVH'S sanctuary has been 
profaned thereby because the strange wife has part in the service of her husband. 
The iniquity of divorce is also dwelt upon; it involves, says Malachi, the 
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Tiolation of a covenant made in JHYH'S presence (c. 2:18 sq.) ; the cry of the 
divorced wife makes Israel's service displeasing in Qod^B sight. 

Two possibilities now lie before Israel. If the present course of sin be per- 
sisted in, then a stem judgment will inevitably ensue. JHVH sends his messoi- 
ger before him to prepare the way. Unexpectedly he will come to his temple ; 
and who will be able to stand the scrutiny of his searching examination ? The 
priests will be called to account, and a swift judgment will be meted out to those 
who have offended against Qod^s laws. But if Israel will repent and perform the 
deeds of the Law, Gk>d stands ready to turn in mercy and bestow untold blessings 
(c. 8:10sqq.). 

In other words, there is no way out of the woes of the present situation other 
than that marked out by Ezekiel : by a strict observance of God's requirements 
Israel must prove itself the holy people of JHVH, and sharply distinguish itself 
from other peoples in the land ; the colony is too weak to absorb these and would 
run a serious risk of being assimilated by them ; to meet this danger internal 
strength must first be developed. The congregation must become aware of the 
obligations which the holiness of God lays upon it, and resolve to perform its 
religious duties ; the opposition between Israel and the heathen must be empha- 
sized, and in nothing was this opposition so clearly expressed as in the daily reli- 
gious services. There was needed, then, something that would hold the people to 
the unfaltering observance of these rites. To accomplish this end there could be 
found no more efficient means than a law, complete and conclusive, that answered 
all questions concerning these rites, and that would govern the congregation in 
all its relations. The publication of such a law is the next important event to be 
chronicled. 

The efforts of Malachi and his companions were perhaps temporarily success- 
ful. In the beginning of Xerxes' reign (485-465) disagreements seem to have 
arisen between the colonists and their neighbors (Ezra 4:6). The events of the 
time might have appeared to justify those who urged that Israel should prepare 
for the day of the Lord by giving strict heed to his ordinances. Premonitions of 
the downfall of the Persian Empire were to be seen : the Greeks had checked the 
movement of the Empire toward the west at Marathon ; Egypt had revolted and 
had to be subdued. But nothing definite can be said as to the progress of events 
in the colony at this time. If any quarrels arose between the Jews and their 
neighbors they were in all probability ended by victory for the non- Jews, who in 
wealth and culture had an advantage over the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

The state of affairs in Babylonia during this time was totally different. The 
Jews there had kept up a lively correspondence with their friends and relatives in 
Palestine, and were well informed of the progress of events there. When news 
of the loose religious life of the colonists reached them, they took the side of 
Malachi's party ; for zeal in obeying JHVH's ordinances and in seeking his honor 
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was moie pionounced among them than in Palestine ; and the temptations to 
wliich the colonists were subjected did not assail the Jews in Babylonia, who were 
in the enjoyment of more favorable circumstances. The ideal of Ezekiel, to form 
a community practicing the rites in purity and holiness, was still clearly before 
their eyes. Nor had they been discouraged by the failure of the first attempt, but 
were disposed to renew the effort. 

The influence of EzekiePs teachings had inspired a lively activity in the study 
of the traditional law. The leisure enjoyed by the priests in Babylonia favored 
this. The danger that a knowledge of the usages and practices in the pre-exilic 
temple worship would be lost now that such worship was impossible, was obviated 
by the codification and extension of the laws and ordinances formerly in force on 
the basis of the legislation of Ezekiel. It seemed to some that this new code 
would prove effective in introducing needed reforms in the colony and in prevent- 
ing defection in the future. 

A fitting opportunity for an attempt to reorganize the Jewish Church on the 
lines marked out in this code soon presented itself. Ezra, a priest and a zealous 
student of the law, was ready to undertake the work, and petitioned the Persian 
government to grant him the necessary authority. Artaxerzes Longimanus (465- 
424) and his council readily fell in with the plan, which, it seemed, might render 
the authority of Persia in Palestine more secure. There was reason why causes 
of disquiet in that quarter should be removed and the interests of the leaders 
of the community united with those of the Empire ; for an epidemic of revolt 
had again broken out, and it was wise policy to use all possible means to prevent 
its spread. 

By the decree of Artaxerxes permission was given that all Jews who felt so 
disposed might accompany Ezra, who was commissioned to investigate affairs in 
Palestine, and to arrange all things in accord with the law in his possession. He 
was entrusted with gifts made by the king and his advisers for the temple, and 
authorized to collect money among the Jews in Babylonia in order to obtain 
means to make the offerings prescribed in the law. He was also empowered to 
draw on the treasurer of the province west of the Euphrates for money to defray 
the necessary expenses of the temple-service. In the future no tax should be 
imposed on those who served in the temple in any capacity. Ezra was also given 
full power to appoint judges over the Jews and to enforce the requirements of the 
law, punishing those who disobeyed with fines, imprisonment or death (cf . Ezra 7). 

Ezra's commission conferred on him very great authority. But the qaestion 
remained whether, in case the Jews did not submit willingly to his legislation, the 
Persian officers in the province would afford him assistance ; and this was improb- 
able. The most influential persons in the community favored the claims of the 
non-Jews because related to them by marriage. These strangers who were thus 
connected with the Jewish nobles were on good terms with the Persian officers ; 
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in fact 8ome of them were Persian officers. So tliat Ezra liad to rely mainly on 
the strength of his canse and the support of those who espoused his views. 

On the first of Nisan, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (458), those who had 
resolved to accompany Ezra assembled at ''the stream that runs to Ahava"* 
(Ezra 8:15). The company was composed of two families of priests, one Davidic 
famUy and relatives of twelve families of the laity ; in all 1868 men. No Levites 
were present ; so Ezra sent a deputation to request Iddo, a chief in a place called 
Oasiphia, that the matter might be remedied. In this way three families of 
Levites, in all 88 men, were persuaded to Join the party. Two hundred and 
twenty descendants of the temple-slaves also accompanied them (Ezra 8:15 sqq.). 

Before starting out on the long Journey Ezra held a service of fasting and 
prayer, in which God was entreated to give help and protection. For Ezra had 
made representations to the king concerning JHVH's power to preserve those 
who serve him, and he was therefore ashamed to ask for an armed escort. The 
presence of soldiers with the company was the more needful because the gold and 
silver that was being taken up to Jerusalem might excite the cupidity of robbers. 
These valuable articles were given into the care of twelve priests and twelve 
Levites, who were made responsible for them. On the twelfth of Nisan (Apr. 
458) the march was begun, and on the first of the fifth month ( Ab, ». e. Aug.) Jeru- 
salem was reached (Ezra 7:9 ; 8:31). On the fourth day after the arrival, the sil- 
ver and gold was weighed in the temple and found intact. Sacrifices were offered 
in token of gratitude for the success of the undertaking. The orders of the king 
were communicated to the Persian officials. 

Ezra at once began his chosen work ; and the practice of intermarriage with 
the non-Jewish people of the land first claimed his attention (Ezra 9). He seems 
to have had no idea of the extent to which this had been carried, so that when, 
shortly after his arrival, several prominent men came to him while he was in the 
temple, and informed him that such alliances were very common and that noUes 
and priests were especially implicated, he was greatly grieved and astonished, and 
sat in a posture of sadness until the hour of the evening sacrifice, while the pious 
members of the congregation gathered around him. MeanwhUe he had been 
resolving upon a plan of action, which he now put into operation. At the evening 
sacrifice he arose and, falling on his knees, in the words of a prayer represented 
to the people their sinful condition : with shame he confessed that Israel's sins 
had been increasing from the times of the fathers to tills day ; the nation was 
destroyed on account of iniquity, and the consequences of guilt still rested on tiie 
people, for they were under heathen rule ; but Qod had recently shown mercy in 
moving the Eangs of Persia to permit the Bestoration ; yet Israel, heedless of 
punishments and ungrateful for mercies, had disregarded Qod^s express prohibi- 



* Probably some oanal emptying Into the Buphrates. 
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tion of intermarriage with the heathen ; JHVH is righteous, his promises have 
been fulfilled ; but Israel is guilty and worthy of condemnation (Ezra 9:6 sqq.). 

This prayer had a powerful effect. The assembly in the temple had increased 
in numbers whUe Ezra was on his knees. When he had ceased speaking, 
Shechaniah, of the family of Elam, confessed in behalf of the multitude that 
Israel had sinned; but nevertheless there was still hope, if only the people would 
enter into a covenant with God to dismiss the foreign wives with their children ; 
he urged Ezra to take charge of the matter and promised cooperation. Ezra at 
once arose and, taking advantage of the favorable disposition of the people, made 
aU present swear to do the thing proposed (Ezra 10:1 sqq.)* 

But it would appear that a storm of opposition very quickly arose against 
the plan, which, if carried out would inevitably engender hatred, disunion and 
misfortune. For not until about four months later, on the 17th of the ninth 
month (cf. Ezra 10:9) was the call for an assembly at Jerusalem issued with the 
threat that he who failed to appear would be excommunicated and suffer the 
loss of his property. Accordingly on the 20th all the people assembled in the 
open space near the temple, in fear because of the occasion and suffering on 
account of the inclement weather (for it was December, a rainy month). Ezra 
addressed them, urging them to dismiss their foreign wives. They signified 
their willingness to do this, but said they could not act immediately, since the 
work required time and it was the rainy season, so that open-air meetings could 
not be held. Therefore, they suggested, let the chiefs of the people be commis- 
sioned to adjust the matter ; let them summon the offenders at appointed times 
and, with the aid of the representative men and officers of the cities, settle the 
affair, in order that JHYH's wrath may be averted (Ezra 10:9 sqq.). 

This proposition was almost unanimously adopted. Ezra was put at the 
head of the committee, which convened a few days later on the first day of the 
tenth month (Jan. 457). In three months the work was completed. According 
to the list in Ezra 10:18 sqq., almost all the families which had come up to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel were guilty ; and even in the family of the high- 
priest were found three offenders who now pledged themselves to dismiss their 
non-Jewish wives. 

The account breaks off here, and there is no information given as to whether 
the persons whose names are mentioned in the list kept their word, or as to the 
consequences which then ensued. The Book of Nehemiah, which is the contin- 
uation of the Book of Ezra, opens with a description of the colony in December 
445. But not a word is said concerning the events that occurred in the interven- 
ing period of 12 years. It would seem that these years were among the most 
wretched in the history of the colony, and apparently an attempt has been made 
to expunge from the records aU reference to the painful theme. 
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But even in the abBenoe of direct information, a fairly satisfactory pictnie 
of the events preceding Nehemiah's arrival may readily be constructed. The 
Book of Nehemiah clearly shows that disunion and strife prevailed in the colony ; 
that the vindictive feeling excited in the non-Jewish families by Ezra's work of 
reform found expression in attacks on Jerusalem, in which the community was 
obliged to submit, and in consequence Ezra^s plan was given up. Ezra no doubt 
tried to overcome the opposition to his work partly by the authority of the law, 
partly by the power granted him by the king. But his opponents, both within 
and without the city, increased in number and became more energetic. The 
Persian officials in the province gave him no assistance. And, as he lacked the 
executive ability and statesmanlike qualities of the leader who was presently to 
appear, he was unable to cope with the circumstances, and his efforts met with 
failure ; the results already obtained were swept away, and it became questionable 
whether he would ever be able to carry out his plan. 

This disastrous failure of the attempt to enforce the Jewish principle of 
exclusivism exposed the Jews to bitter mockery and insult, and, what was of 
more consequence, augmented the danger that the congregation would be 
absorbed by the surrounding heathen. 

But at this crisis unexpected assistance came from Persia. Nehemiah, a cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, made use of the favor he had obtained with the king in 
order to gain permission to help his unfortunate brethren. This man, in whom 
lively zeal for the Jewish religion and the abilities of a statesman were united, 
succeeded in getting control of the colony and in bringing it out of its mournful 
situation to strength and prosperity as well as accomplishing the reforms 
attempted by Ezra. 

In the month Kislev of the 20th year of Artaxerxes (445), while at the palace 
in Shushan, Nehemiah received a visit from his cousin (or brother) Ghanani and 
several other Jews who had come from Palestine. He asked them about the 
condition of affairs in Jerusalem and was greatly grieved to learn that the 
community was in helpless misery, exposed to scorn and ridicule, for the walls of 
the city were broken down and the gates burnt. For some time Nehemiah was 
plunged in dejection, and kept praying for the forgiveness of IsraePs sins and 
beseeching for divine mercy on those who revered JHVH, while he entreated 
especially that he might obtain favor with the king (Neh. 1:1 sqq.). 

But three months passed by ere he could enter upon any plan. In the month 
Nisan he was on duty in the king's apartments. Though he strove to conceal 
his troubled thoughts, his countenance betrayed him, and Artaxerxes inquired 
the cause of his dejection. Nehemiah replied that the desolation of the city of 
his ancestors grieved him greatly. The king, thinking that perhaps Nehemiah 
wished a contribution of money to be made for the city's benefit, asked him what 
he desired to do. After a brief, silent prayer to JHVH, Nehemiah requested 
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that the king should appoint him to go to Jerusalem and repair the city. His 
petition was at once granted, and he was commissioned governor of Jerusalem. 
In response to a question of the king, the queen also being present, Nehemiah 
stated the length of time for which he desired leave of absence. Letters were 
given him for the satrap of the province west of the Euphrates as well as for 
t^e keeper of the royal forests, ordering that timber be provided for use in the 
proposed work. An escort of officers and cavalry accompanied the new gov- 
ernor on his way to Jerusalem. The letters to the Persian officers were delivered 
en route. The precise date of the arrival in Jerusalem is unknown (Neh. 
2:1 sqq.). 

Though Nehemiah was careful not to disclose his purposes, the enemies of 
the community quickly learned of them in some way, perhaps through corre- 
spondence with the Persian officers in the province. Sanballat of Bet-Horon, and 
Tobiah, an Ammonite officer of the Persian king, were much grieved that a man 
had come to seek the welfare of the Jews (Neh. 2:10). 

For three days Nehemiah remained quietly in Jerusalem. Then in the night 
of the fourth, accompanied by a small escort on foot, he made a secret inspection 
of the ruined walls. Becoming convinced of the feasibility of his plan, he 
communicated it to the nobles and chief men of the community. He urged 
them to put an end to the disgrace and misfortune of the city by restoring the 
walls, and to encourage them he told of his conversation with the king and of 
the edict that had been issued. They recognized in this a manifestation of GUxl's 
fovor, and declared their willingness to undertake the work. When news of this 
resolve reached the ears of Sanballat, Tobiah and G^hem, they sought by scorn 
and ridicule, coupled with the charge of sedition, to put a damper on the scheme : 
*' What is this thing you propose to do ? WiU you rebel against the king ?" 
(Neh. 2:19). But Nehemiah peremptorily dismissed them with an emphatic 
reference to the real point at issue between them and the community : '* The 
Qod of heaven will make us prosper; and we his servants will arise and build. 
But you have no portion or lawful right or remembrance in Jerusalem." 

The work was divided into parts of unequal size ; for in the assignment of 
sections the condition of the walls at the various parts as well as the ability 
and zeal of the workmen were apparently considered. Individual families 
(Neh. 8:1), companies of men from the villages in Judah (8:2, 5, 18, 27), and 
guilds of artisans, took part. Many private citizens willingly repaired parts 
of the wall at their own expense. Individual men worked on those sections 
which lay near their dwellings; so especially the priests who lived on the east 
side of the temple (8:28, 28). 

Nevertheless there was not complete unanimity in the effort ; some persons, 
in particular the nobles of Tekoa, refused to bear their share of the burden 
(8:5). It was a task that tased the strength of the community to the utmost, 
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and the Jews certainly underestimated the difficulties when they allowed them- 
selves to be induced to begin it. Then to the natural difficulties which soon 
appeared, to the demoralizing effect of the example of leading men in the colony, 
there were added the hostile efforts of enemies without. Sanballat and Tobiah 
continued their disparaging remarks in the hope of discouraging the workmen 
(c. 8:83 sqq.). 

However, the work was rapidly pushed forward ; for the people were zealous ; 
and the wall was already half finished when Sanballat, Tobiah and their confed- 
erates, alarmed at the prospect, conspired to effect by violence what words had 
failed to accomplish. They determined to intimidate the workmen by making a 
sudden attack on the place. This act of violence was possible, since at that time 
the Persian government could exercise but little control over affairs in Palestine ; 
the colony was thrown on its own resources for defense, and a regular watch was 
kept day and night to prevent a surprise (Neh. 4:1 sqq.). But the strain of 
energetic toil on the walls and of constant, anxious watching for the foe soon 
began to affect the spirits of the people. Complaint was made to Nehemiah that 
the workmen were exhausted, and that the quantity of debris was very great ; 
moreover, rumors of sudden assaults were flying thick and fast, and those Jews 
who came from places where they had an opportunity to observe the movements 
of the conspirators, repeatedly declared that an attack was imminent (c 4:4 sqq.). 

Nehemiah made preparations for the expected assault. He arranged the 
people by tribes in suitable places behind the walls, exhorting them all to have 
no fear, but to remember God's power and to fight with courage for their wives, 
children and property. But the attack did not take place. The enemy, learning 
that Nehemiah was ready to receive them, concluded to abandon their scheme; 
so that the Jews could again devote their whole energy to the work (c. 4:9). 
But Nehemiah wisely ordered that half of his servants should assist the work- 
men, while the rest remained under arms in readiness should occasion demand ; 
the rulers of the people were with the different groups of laborers, ready to lead 
them in case of an attack. The men who brought the buUding-material as well 
as those who removed the debris each carried a spear, while the builders had 
each a sword girded by his side. The homblower* stood by Nehemiah, who 
ordered that at the signal all should drop their work and hasten to the place 
whence the blast came. From the gray of dawn till the stars glimmered in the 



* The Shofair ("IfiltS^ rendered in the A. V. by eomO) was made of a ram*8 horn ; it was an 
instrument no doubt used in prehistoric times, and is the solitary ancient musical instrument 
actually preserved In the Mosaic ritual. It was used In the rellgrlous senricee of Israel (Joel 
2:16 : Num. 29:1 ; Lev. 28:24 ; 26:9), also as a war horn (Judg. 7:8sqq.; Jer. 4:6 ; Am. 2:2) ; accord- 
ing to the Talmud, Mlshnah TaaniXh 1:6, it was blown in times of famine, plague of locusts and 
drought. Its use still sunrives in the modern Jewish synagogue. Cf. Tht Shofair, lU Uae 
and Oriffin, by Dr. Gyrus Adler, Assistant Curator of the Collections of Oriental Antlqultiea 
and Beligious Ceremonial in the U. 8. National Museum ; vid. Report of U, 8, Nat, Mu». ISBK, pp. 
487-460. 
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evening sky the work was kept up. Nehemiah and his servants did not remove 
their garments even at night, and kept their weapons constantly within reach 
<c. 4:10 sqq.). 

A new internal difficulty now threatened to delay the completion of the 
undertaking. This zealous, unremitting application to labor on the walls amid 
such great hindrances had brought the poorer members of the colony into debt, 
for since the work began they had earned no wages, and now want was distressing 
them ; a great cry was also raised against the richer Jews who had made loans to 
their less fortunate brethren, but had been very careful to secure themselves by 
demanding adequate security. The debtors had been compelled to mortgage 
their lands, vineyards and houses, to pledge even their children, in order to pro- 
<mre the necessaries of life. The property of some had already passed into the 
hands of their creditors and they were unable to redeem it. In order to pay the 
tribute exacted by the king they had been obliged to borrow, and now had before 
them the mournful prospect of seeing their 9hildren become the servants of their 
creditors. Nehemiah was very indignant when he learned of the matter, and 
sternly rebuked the nobles and chiefs for exacting usury from their brethren. In 
a special meeting he called their attention to the fact that he and other Jews 
living in Babylonia had redeemed Jews who had become slaves of the heathen, 
while now here in Jerusalem they, leading men in the community, were selling 
their brothers. This was clearly wrong ; if for no other reason, at least in order 
to put an end to the reproaches of the heathen, they should walk in the fear of 
God. He pointed to his own good example, and besought them to cease practicing 
usury and to restore the property taken, together with a hundredth part of 'the 
money, com, wine and oil. To this they agreed and took the solemn oath he 
required. This oath was observed (Neh. 6:1 sqq.). 

In conjunction with the account of this affair, Nehemiah shows how he 
strove to lighten the burdens of the people. Though governor, during all the 
twelve years of his term of office, he did not tax the citizens for his support, as 
the former governors had done, but on the contrary furnished food for 150 Jews 
and chiefs who came to Jerusalem from among the heathen. Nor did he permit 
his servants to oppress the people, but made them work in the interests of the 
city. While his predecessors in office had pillaged the citizens, he used his money 
for the public good (Neh. 5:14 sqq.). 

These wise acts of the governor could not fail to produce the best results. 
The wall was presently finished, though as yet the gates were not hung. At this 
juncture Sanballat and his allies attempted to accomplish their designs by 
cunning artifices. They invited Nehemiah to meet them in Kephirim, a village 
in the plain of Ono, in order to talk over matters. But the prudent governor 
was not to be taken by guile, and with keen irony sent back word that he was 
engaged in an important work that should not be interrupted. Four times their 
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messages leoeived the same treatment. Then Sanballat's servant came with an 
open letter, informing Xehemiah that it was commonly reported that he was 
building the walls with the idea of rebellion, and of becoming king of Jerusalem; 
also that he had hired prophets to preach of him in Jerusalem, saying : There is a 
king in Judah ; since this would certainly reach the king's ears, it might be well 
for Nehemiah to consult with Sanballat and his companions in order that the 
rumor might be quieted. Nehemiah replied that the rumors were lies pure and 
simple (Neh. 6:1 sqq.). 

It seems not unlikely that these rumors did reach the Persian court. Indeed 
it appears that to this period the account given in Ezra 4:7 sqq. of the corre- 
spondence between the officials in Samaria and Artaxerzes should be refeired, 
though the Ghronist has erroneously interpreted it as describing circumstances 
which hindered the building of the temple (cf . Ezra 4:24).* The account relates 
that Behum and Shimshai, in the name of the peoples whom Osnapper (Ailur- 
banipal) had settled in Samaria, wrote a letter to Artaxerxes informing him ttiat 
the Jews who had come up from him to Jerusalem were building up this city and 
erecting the walls ; now, since the city had in time past been rebellious, it would 
be well to stop this work, or else the Jews might refuse to pay tribute to Persia; 
if the king would examine the records, he would find abundant proof of the 
seditious character of Jerusalem, and if he did not prevent the work now going 
on, his power west of the Euphrates would soon be nil. Artaxerxes returned 
answer that he had investigated the matter, and was satisfied that Jerusalem had 
b^n a seat of rebellion, and therefore, lest an outbreak should again occur, he 
now commissioned the Samaritan officers to stop this work, and to see that the 
king's interests suffered no damage. Upon the receipt of this authority the 
royal officers at Samaria went to Jerusalem, and by the use of armed foree 
stopped the work. 

It might be urged against this reference of the above account that the names 
of the enemies mentioned are not the same as those given in the Book oi 
Nehemiah. But Nehemiah's opponents, Sanballat, Tobiah and G^hem, were to 
all appearances persons who had no influence at the Persian court, and who were 
therefore obliged to make use of the officials at Samaria to gain their ends ; and 
for this purpose when, in seeking to maintain their influence in Jerusalem, they 
tried to hinder Nehemiah from building the walls, they denounced the city as 
about to rebel. The Persian officers, also, did not want the place to become the 
nucleus of a new Jewish state. 

Also if the letter represents the city as being rebuilt, though now it had 
stood for nearly 100 years, it must be remembered the arrival of more colonists 



• Oa the transpotitioii of this passage of. B. Sohrader, Die Dauer de» tweiUr TempeXbauea, In 
Studien und Kriliken, Gotha, 1867, pp. 467 sqq. : 8. B. Driver. InUroduetion to the lAteratun of the 
Old Test., pp. 614 sq. 
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oocasioned the addition of new quarters; moreover, in antiquity a city first 
became sucli, in tlie full sense of the word, when the walls were built. 

It is a more weighty argument that but slight allusion is made in the corre- 
spondence to the fact that the Jews were acting in agreement with an edict given 
by the king. This decree, like all other decrees of the Persians, was irrevocable, 
and could only be made of no effect by issuing another edict. To obtain this the 
Samaritans pointed out that the undertaking authorized would lead to mis- 
•chievous consequences; and though Artaxerxes in his new decree flatly opposed 
the plan concerted with Nehemiah, yet as in the one case political considerations 
contributed to make the plan seem desirable, so now in view of the facts it 
appeared to be his duty to heed the suggestion of the Samaritans. 

All probabilities seem to commend the reference given above. So far as can 
be learned, up to this time Jerusalem had remained as in 516, a city without walls. 
The hostility of the neighboring peoples, which had been aroused by more than 
one evidence of the Jewish spirit of exclusivism, was embittered by £zra's effort 
to enforce the marriage-law ; and it had become clear that it was practically impos- 
sible to organize the community in conformity to the Law until interference from 
without was excluded by the erection of the walls. Ezra, a religious enthusiast, 
may not have had the political wisdom to conceive, much less the executive abil- 
ity to carry out, such a plan ; but the practical as well as zealous Nehemiah proba- 
bly perceived that Jerusalem must first be made a city, then it might become a 
Jewish city. 

Though the sequel to Ezra 4:28 has not been preserved, yet it may reasonably 
be assumed that the interruption to the work was of short duration. Nehemiah's 
diplomatic and military skill prevented the enemy from making an attack upon 
the city, while his influence with the Persian king, to whom he, as governor, sent 
his own account of what was being done, soon procured him permission to proceed 
with his work. 

But the craft of the govemer's foes was not yet exhausted. Their hired 
agents among the Jews soon began to annoy him. Shemaiah, a prophet in whom 
perhaps Nehemiah had reposed confidence, was bribed to frighten him, and thus 
to induce him to violate the temple ; he urged Nehemiah, who was visiting him, 
to shut himself up in the house of JHVH, for enemies were coming that night 
to kill him. But this cunning scheme, as well as the attempts of other prophets, 
likewise failed (Neh. 6:10 sqq.). 

During all this time there was considerable excitement in Jerusalem. The 
ill-feeling aroused among the wealthier classes by the regulation concerning usury 
still persisted, and not a few wished that things were now as they were before 
Nehemiah came. Some nobles, on account of marriage-relationships and com- 
munity of interests, were acting in collusion with Tobiah, whom they praised 
before Nehemiah and whom they kept informed of the governor's actions. A 
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considerable oorrespondenoe passed between these disaffected noblemen snd 
Tobiah, who also sent letters to Nehemiah, seeking to frighten him (Neh. 
6:17 sqq.). 

Prom all this it may readily be seen that Nehemiah was the life and spirit of 
the whole undertaking, and that many prominent men took part in it only because 
they were morally obliged to do so, or because they feared the determined gover- 
nor. His energy and wisdom overcame all difficulties, so that success was at 
length attained. In 52 days of toil and watching the work was completed, on the 
26th of Elul, t. e. Sept. 444 (Neh. 6:15). 

Now that the fortifications of the city were finished, the governor turned his 
attention to a prudent arrangement of the internal affairs. First, he provided for 
the systematic watching of the gates in order that the people might carry on their 
domestic and civil occupations without fear of an attack. For this police-service 
he selected fit persons from among the lower classes of temple-servants, as well 
as Levites and singers who were probably favorably disposed toward him, since 
from his plans of reform a betterment of their condition might be expected. 
Over them he placed his relatives Chanani and Ghananiah, and gave them strict 
orders concerning the opening and and shutting of the gates (Neh. 7:1 sqq.). 

Now though the space enclosed by the walls was large, and places of residence 
were not wanting, yet the inhabitants were comparatively few, and the families 
were not large (Neh. 7:4).* Nehemiah therefore sought to increase the popula- 
tion. What means was adopted is not known. A census was taken ; and per- 
haps the list which was found, giving the names of those who came to Jerusalem 
in 588, gave occasion to recall families actually belonging to the city who had 
located elsewhere. 

Shortly after the completion of the walls (probably on a day between the 25th 
of Elul and the 1st of Tishri 444), a feast of dedication was held. The festival 
began with sacrifices of atonement, and the purification of the people, the gates 
and walls by sprinkling blood upon them. Two processions, headed by Levites 
and singers, marched on the walls and through the city, and finaUy met in the 
temple, where amid the blare of horns and songs of praise, the people gave expres- 
sion to their joy (Neh. 12:27 sqq.). 

The independence of the city and community had now been secured ; so that 
the time was ripe for the accomplishment of the plan of Ezra, which had been 
deferred for 18 years. The self-reliance of the people had been strengthened by 
the success of Nehemiah's great undertaking, and they were now ready for new 
enterprises. Ezra might therefore come before the public with the book of the 
Law and renew the attempt to procure its acceptance. Nehemiah's influence on 
the masses would also be a potent factor in winning success, and Ezra wisely 



* Cf . Professor Paul Haupt's Article on this passage in the JohtiB HopMni UfifMrtCCy Okrcu- 
Ian, July, 18M, pp. 108 sq. 
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availed himself of it. Unf ortanately no infonnatioD has been handed down lela- 
ttre to Ezia's negotiations with Nehemiah and the leaders of the coimnnnity, 
though such most have preceded the proclamation of the Law. It is dear from 
Keh. 8:1 sqq. that a favorable feeling toward the project had been aroused in the 
commnnity. 

On the first of Tishri (Sept.) 444 a general assembly of the people was held 
in the open space in front of the water-gate, and Ezra was asked to produce the 
Book of the Law of Moses which JHYH had commanded Israel. Ezra mounted 
a high stand erected for him and read from the book until midday, pausing 
frequently that the Levites might explain to the people the import of the sections 
read. The people were greatly pained as they recognized the wide variation of 
their conduct from the requirements of the Law, and wept aloud. But Nehendah 
addressed them with comforting words, bidding them observe this day as a time 
of rejoicing, holy to JHYH. The Levites echoed his speech ; and the afternoon 
and evening were spent in feasting and mirth (Neh. 8:1 sqq.). 

But on the second day of the month the heads of the families with the 
priests and Levites came to Ezra in order to continue the reading of the Law. 
The prescriptions concerning the feast of Booths claimed first notice, since this 
feast fell in Tishri. Proclamation was therefore made that the people should go 
to the mountains and bring thence the necessary materials to construct the 
booths ; and soon on the house-tops and in court-yards as well as in open spaces 
near the gates these rustic structures were reared, and from the 15th to the 22d 
of the month the festival was kept with rejoicing ; for since Vu days of Joshua ben 
Nun^ the Israelites had not done so. During the feast the reading of the Law was 
kept up (Neh. 8:18 sqq.). 

On the 23d the feast was concluded by a general assembly. But on the next 
day the congregation again came together, this time wearing emblems of grief 
and with earth on their heads. The spirit of exdusivism now came out strongly ; 
all strangers were excluded regardless of any considerations. The assembly 
alternately confessed the sins of the past and listened to the reading of the Law. 
FinaUy Ezra* arose and, in the name of Israel, made an acknowledgment of sins, 
not only the sins of the present generation, but those of the whole people from 
the time of its choice by JHYH to the present hour. God, he said, had called 
Abraham, and made with him a covenant to give to his posterity the land of 
Canaan ; this promise had been kept, and the ancestors of Israel were led out of 
Egypt into the Holy Land, after receiving at Sinai the laws of God ; yet, only 
by JHVH'S great mercy was Israel saved in the march through the desert, 
only through him was the land subdued and Israel made prosperous and happy ; 
in spite of all this they regarded not God's laws ; but killed the prophets who 



* AocoTdiDir to the LXX text of Neh. 9:6. 
♦6 
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called them to repentance, and so provoked the long-suffering JHVH that, after 
repeated efforts to win them back, he at last gave them into the hands of the 
heathen ; nevertheless in great mercy he had not wholly annihilated them ; may 
he now regard the well-merited punishments which, since the days of the Assyrian 
kings, have befaUen Israel, as sufficient ; truly, these punishments still persist, 
for to-day the inheritance of the fathers is under the dominion of heathen rulen 
(Neh. 9:1 sqq.). 

At the conclusion of this prayer, the whole congregation entered into a 
solemn covenant to observe faithfully all the commandments given by €K>d to the 
people through Moses. This agreement was put in writing, and sealed and 
signed by Nehemiah and the heads of the families. 

By the terms of the compact intermarriage with those who did not belong to 
the congregation, as well as the transaction of business on the sabbaths and 
feast-days, was expressly prohibited, and it was provided that a tax of one-third 
of a shekel per capita should be levied for the support of the temple services. It 
was also arranged that the necessary wood for use on the altar should be broni^t 
to the temple at appointed times by the several families, whose turns were 
determined by lot. The people also promised to bring the first-fruits, the first- 
bom of their sons and their cattle, to the priests, and to pay the tithes to the 
Levites regularly (Neh. 10:28 sqq.). 

The important bearing of this covenant on the further development of 
Judaism is something unique. For through it the efforts to form a congregation 
of JHVH out of the remnants of the people of Judah were finally successful ; 
and the movement instituted in 621, when, on the basis of Deuteronomy, the 
attempt was made to transform the nation into the kingdom of Grod foretold by 
the prophets, reached a conclusion. Ezra^s victory signified a break with the 
past ; the community had stamped his plan with the seal of approval, and all 
ideas that opposed it were accordingly condemned. But that the victory was 
something more than temporary was due, not only to Ezra's earnest teaching, but 
also to the favoring circumstance that for ten years Nehemiah's strong hands 
controlled affairs in Jerusalen^. This man exhibited the same zeal in preventing 
heretical practices and punishing offenders against the religious law that he had 
shown in prosecuting the work on the walls. So the power delegated by a 
heathen government played a conspicuous part in establishing the Jewish Church. 
And it would appear that force was perhaps necessary to compel adherence to 
the Law. 

In spite of the sworn promises all was still uncertain. The leading classes in 
Jerusalem had yielded to the reform against their will, and the great mass of the 
people still moved in the ruts of old habits. Open rebellion against the prohibi- 
tions of intermarriage and the admission of strangers soon occurred ; the sabbath 
was desecrated and the requirements of religious life were neglected. 
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In the 82iid year of Artazeixes (488) Nehemiah returned to Shnshan, perhaps 
becanae his leave of absence had terminated. Bat after some time,* he obtained 
permission to make a second visit. Whether in the interval another governor 
had been in charge is uncertain. On his return Nehemiah discovered that, con- 
trary to his regulations, the high-priest Eliashib had given Tobiah, Nehemiah's 
old enemy, a room in the temple. Nehemiah took immediate action ; Tobiah's 
property was thrown out, the apartment cleansed and restored to its legiti- 
mate use. 

At the same time he was informed that the Levites had not received 
their dues; and in consequence they, as well as the singers, had been obliged 
to leave their places in the temple and to earn a living by tilling their 
farms. Nehemiah sharply rebuked the authorities who had carelessly allowed 
this to happen, and summoned the Levites to their duties ; at his command pay- 
ment of the tithes were resumed, and treasurers were appointed to receive and 
distribute them (Neh. 18:10 sqq.). 

Greater trouble was experienced with the sabbath-breakers ; for against the 
strict law of rest on the seventh day both custom and the interests of trade were 
arrayed. Nehemiah observed that the Jews living in the country carried on their 
work and brought their produce to Jerusalem on the sabbath ; and on the next 
market-day he warned them to desist from the practice. The Tyrian merchants, 
who sold salted Ash and all sorts of goods in Jerusalem on the sabbath to the 
citizens and Jews from the country, likewise found him a determined man. He 
sternly reproved the Jews for their share in the matter, reminding them that from 
such sins Israel was still suffering misfortune. Then he had the gates closed on 
the sabbath, and gave orders that no persons who carried goods should be admit- 
ted. The merchants spent the night in front of the gate once or twice ; but this 
act he strictly prohibited and they soon ceased to give him annoyance (Neh. 
18:15 sqq.).- 

He also found the practice of intermarriage with the heathen producing 
disastrous results. Jews had married women of Ashdod, Ammon and Moab, and 
their children in many cases could not understand the language of the community. 
These men may have been of the lower classes, and lived perhaps on the borders 
of the colony. Nehemiah did not require them to dismiss their wives, but 
rebuked them, cursed them, plucked their beards, and made them swear that 
tliey would not give their sons or daughters into such alliances. In a similar 
energetic way he dealt with a member of the high-priest's family, the grandson 
of Eliashib, who was a son-in-law of Sanballat of Bethhoron. Summary punish- 
ment was necessary in this case because of the promilience of the offender, 



* The expression in Neh. 13:6, D^D^ VpS at the end of days—ia of uncertain meaning. 
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whose bad example might be infectiouB. Therefore, Nehemiah expelled him 
from the oommtmity * (Neh. 18:28 sqq.). 

With these notices of Nehemiah's zealous and sncoessfol efforts to create 
respect for the Law, the account of his activities ceases; and with this also the 
period designed to be sketched here oondndes. 

PAKT m. 

TRAKBLATION, Ck>]OaEMTABT AKD GRAMMATICAL NOTBS. 

Uu Order of the PsoZnu in this Commentary. 
In the Hebrew Psalter the Songs of (he Betwm are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The following is an attempt to dispose them in historical sequence 
according to their references to the events of the period : 124, 126, 188, 182, 121, 
180, 128, 122, 127, 128, 120, 181, 129, 126, 184. 

Translation of tbm Songs of thb Bbtxtrn. 
Fsalm 1^,—The BeUase from BxHe. 

1 If we had not had JHVH— 

Israel should say ;— 

2 If we had not had JHVH 

* When men rose up against us, 
8 Then they would have swallowed us up alive 

When their anger was hot against us ; 
4 Then the waters would have overwhelmed us, 

A torrent would have passed over our life ; 
6 Then would have passed over our life 

The seething waters. 



*Thl0 son of BUMhlb seems to have been Identical with the renegade priest Mantssoh, who, 
aooordlnff to Josephus (AiU. XI, 7-8), instituted on Mt. Oerlzim a temple worship In rivalry to that 
on Mt. Morlah: he followed the model of the Jewish hlerooracy and used the Jewish Book of 
the Law, Into which a change was purposely Introduced to harmonize It with the pretensions of 
the Samaritan community (i. e. Mt Oerizim was substituted for Ebal in Dt. 27:4). In any case it 
seems clear that the Samaritans obtained their Law and their form of government, the Penta- 
teuch and the priesthood, from Jerusalem. It is not surprising that the soil of Jerusalem 
burned under the feet of many prominent priests when the city was under the control of 
Nehemiah and the ezclusivists (of. Wellhausen, Israelii, u. JMisehe Oe9ehichU, p. 148 note ». 
Jewish ezclusivlsm had kept the Samaritans from obtaining the desired entrance Into the Jewish 
community; so now in turn the Samaritans manifested the same spirit, and from this time on 
each people bitterly hated the other. 

The silence of Nehemiah as to the Important consequences that followed the expulsion of 
Manasseh may be due to the fact that the Samaritan oommunity had not been organized when 
he wrote or Indeed that it was not organizied until after his death. In placing the expulsion of 
Manasseh in the time of Alexander the Oreat(337?— 332) Josephus seems to have been** a 
victim of the strangely erroneous views of chronology which the Jews of his own and of later 
times have commonly entertained respecting their nation's history in the Interval between the 
Betum from the Exile and the victories of Alexander " (H. B. Byle, Canon of the Ofd Test., 
London, 1893, p. 92). But it Is not Improbable that he is correct to this extent, that the temple 
was not built until the time of Alexander. 
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6 Blessed be JHVH who did not give U8 

As prey to their teeth. 

7 Oor soul like a bird has escaped 

From the snare of the fowlers ; 

The snare has been broken, and we survive. 

8 Our help is in the name of JHYH, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 

P$d(m 126.— A Prayer for the BestoraUan of PratperUy. 

1 When JHYH turned the captivity of Zion 

We were like those who dream. 

2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter 

And our tongue with triumphant shouting ; 
Then it was said among the nations 

'^ JHTVH has done great things for them." 
8 JHYH has done great things for us ; 
We are glad of it. 

4 Bestore our prosperity, O JHYH, 

Like the brooks in the Negeb. 

5 They who sow in tears 

Will reap with joy. 

6 He goes forth weeping as he goes, 

Bearing the seed-corn ; 
He will surely come in with rejoicing. 
Bearing his sheaves. 

Psaim 1$3,—A Pkafor Unity among the CoUynists. 

1 Behold, how sweet and pleasant it would be 

For brethren to dwell in complete harmony : 

2 It would be like the sweet oil on the head 

That flows down on the beard ;* 
8 It would be like the dew of Hermon that falls 
On the mountains of Zion ; 
For there JHYH has appointed the blessing- 
Life— forevermore. 



* S(b) Tho beard of Aaron that flowed down to the collar of his garment. 
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Psalm 1$».--A Prayer for ifu BesUmUian of David's Dynasty at th$ DsdieaU(m cf 

the Tmple. 

1 JHYH, remember to David 

All hl8 efforts I 

2 How he swore to JHYH, 

Yowed to the Mighty One of Jacob : 
8 '' If I enter the tent of my house, 

If I ascend to the bed of my oonch ; 

4 If I give sleep to my eyes, 

Slumber to my eyelashes ; 

5 UntU I find a place for JHYH, 

A habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob— I " 

6 Lo, we have heard it in the fertile-plains, 

It has reached us in the wilderness. 

7 Let us enter his habitation, 

Let us worship at his footstool I 

8 Enter, O JH VH, thy habitation. 

Thou and the ark of thy strength. 

9 Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness, 

And let thy saints shout for Joy. 

10 For thy servant David's sake 

Do not refuse thy Anointed One. 

11 JHYH has sworn to David :— 

It is truth, he will not go back from it ;— 
" Of the fruit of thy body 
I will place on thy throne. 

12 If thy sons keep my covenant 

And my ordinances that I shall teach them. 
Their sons also imto eternity 
Will sit on thy throne." 
18 For JHYH has chosen Zion, 

He has desired it for his dwelling (saying) : 

14 " This is my habitation forever, 

Here I will dwell, for I have desired it. 

15 Her provisions I will abundantly bless, 

I will satisfy her poor with bread. 

16 Her priests I will clothe with salvation. 

And her saints will shout in exultation. 
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17 There will I cause a horn of David to sprout forth ; 

I have prepared a lamp for my Anointed One. 

18 His enemies I will clothe with shame, 

But upon him will his crown shine." 

Psalm 12L^Th€ AKent of Bzra. A Promise of JHVH's Protection during the 

Journey. 

1 I raise my eyes toward the moimtains ; 

Whence will my help come ? 

2 My hdpvfiU come from JHVHy 

Who made heaven and earth. 

8 May he not suffer thy foot to stumble, 
May thy keeper not slumber I 

4 Behold, he neither slumbers nor sleeps 
That keeps Israel, 

6 JHYH is thy keeper, 

JHVH is thy protection at thy right hand. 

6 l%ie sun will not harm thee by day 

Nor the moon by night. 

7 JHYH will keep thee from all evil ; 

He will preserve thy life. 

8 JHYH will watch over thy going out and thy coming in, 

Henceforth and forever. 

Psalm 130.— A Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement'Day, 

1 Out of the deptlis I cry to thee, JHYH I 

O Lord, hearken to my voice, 

2 Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications I 

8 If thou shouldest mark iniquities, Jah, 

O Lord, who then could stand ? 
4 But with thee is forgiveness 

For the sake of the Law. 

6 I hope for JHYH, 

And for his word my soul hopes. 
6 My soul waits for the Lord 

More than they that watch for the morning. 
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7 Ye that watch for the morning I 

Wait, Israel, for jnVH I 
For with JHVH is mercy, 

And with him is redemption in abundance. 

8 And he will redeem Israel 

From all his iniquities. 

9 Wait, Israel, for JHYH, 

From henceforth even forever. 

P«alm 123,— A Prayer far Deliverance from Ckmtempt. 

1 To thee Ilift my eyes, 

O thou that sittest in heaven. 

2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 

Are directed toward the hand of the master ; 
As the eyes of a maid 

Are directed toward the hand of the mistress ; 
So our eyes are directed toward JHYH, our GU)d, 

As long as he is gracious to us. 

8 Be gracious to us, O JHYH, be gracious to us I 

For we have long experienced contempt. 
4 Our soul is sated 

With the scorn of haughty men. 
With the contempt of the proud. 

Piohn 12$. — An ExhorUUion to Peace and Unity toUhin the OoUmy. 

1 I am glad when they say to me : 

" We are going to the house of JHYH." 

2 Our feet do indeed stand 

In thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

8 Jerusalem, that is rebuUt like a city. 

Where ' the congregation of Israel ' assembles. 

4 For thither went up the tribes, the tribes of Jah, 

To give praise to the name of JHYH. 

5 Where were set thrones of judgment. 

Thrones of the house of David. 

6 Fray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 

They will prosper who love thee. 

7 Peace be within thy walls, 

Prosperity in thy palaces. 
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8 Per the sake of my brethren and companions 

I will certainly speak peace within thee. 

9 Eor the sake of the house of JfirVH, our €k)d, 

I will seek thy good. 

Fsaim 127.— An Argument against Nehemiah^s Plan. Sans, not WaUs, are th€ 

OUy's best Drfenses. 

1 If JHYH does not build the house 

In vain do the builders labor upon it 
If jnVH does not guard the dty 
In vain does the guard watch. 

2 It is useless for you to arise early, 

To retire late, to eat the bread of toil ; 
He gives the same to his beloved ones in sleep. 
8 Behold, children are an inheritance from JHVH, 
The fruit of the womb is his reward. 

4 Like arrows in a warrior's hand 

So are the sons of youth. 
6 Happy \b the man 

Who fills his quiver with them. 
They will not be scattered, 

But will drive back the enemy in the gate. 

Psalm 128.— Uu Bdation of Personal Piety to Domestic Happiness and the 

Good of the State. 

1 Happy art thou that fearest JHYH, 

That walkest in his ways. 

2 Thou wilt verily enjoy the fruit of thy hands ; 

Happy art thou, and it is well with thee. 

8 Thy wife will be like a fruitful vine 

In the inner apartments of thy house ; 
Thy children like olive shoots 

Around thy table. 
4. Observe that thus will the man be blessed 

Who fears JHVH. 

5 JHYH will bless thee from Zion ; 

And thou wilt see the good of Jerusalem 
AU the days of thy life; 

6 And thou wilt see thy children's children. 

Peace be upon Israel I 
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PMkn 120.— A OcmpMrit against UnfrienMy Neighbors. 

1 When I was in distress, to JHVH I cried 

And he hearkened onto me. 

2 JHVH, deliver my sonl from lying lips, 

From a deceitful tongae. 

8 What will he give to thee, and what farther give to thee, 
O deceitful tongae ? 

4 Sharp arrows of a warrior 

With burning coals of broom. 

5 Alas for me, that I live with Meshech, 

That I dwell beside the tents of Eedar I 

6 Long enough has my soul dwelt 

With the haters of peace. 

7 I am peaceful ; yet if I speak. 

They are ready for war. 

Psalm M^s—lhe HumUUy and Resignation of the Colonists. 

1 JHVH, my heart is not aspiring 

Nor are my eyes ambitious ; 
And I do not engage in great matters. 
Nor in things too hard for me. 

2 If I have not calmed and quieted my soul 

As a weaned child on the mother's bosom*— I 

Psalm 129.— The Happy Fortune of Israel and the Woe of the Bnemy. 

1 Greatly have they oppressed me from my youth up — 

Israel should say ;— 

2 Greatly have they oppressed me from my youth up ; 

Nevertheless they have not prevailed over me. 

8 Upon my back the ploughers ploughed 

They made their furrows long. 

4 JHYH, the righteous one, has cut asunder 

The cords of the wicked. 

5 Let them be scattered and driven back, 

All that hate Zion. 

6 Let them be like the grass on the house-tops. 

Which withers before it grows up ; 



* At ft weaned child la my soul within me. 
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7 With which the mower does not fill his hand 

Nor the binder of sheaves his bosom ; 

8 And may those who pass by not say : 

The blessing of JHYH be upon you. 
We bless you in the name of JHYH. 

Psalm 126,— A Wamifng to Hertiics. 

1 They that trust in JHYH are like Mount Zion 

Which is not shaken, stands fast forever. 

2 As for Jerusalem— mountains are around her ; 

And JHYH is with his people now and ever. 
8 For the dominion of the wicked will not remain 
On the lot of the righteous, 
That the righteous may not put 
Their hands to iniquity. 

4 Do good, O JHYH, to the good, 
And to the upright in heart. 
6 But as for those who turn aside their crooked ways, — 

JHYH will destroy them together with the workers of 
iniquity. 
Peace be upon Israel I 

Fsalm lS4.—Th6 Doxology of the Songs of (he Betum. 

1 Behold, praise ye JHYH, all ye servants of JHYH, 

Who stand in the house of JHYH by night. 

2 Baise your hands toward the sanctuary 

And praise ye JHYH. 

3 May JHYH, the maker of heaven and earth. 

Bless thee out of Zion. 

EXPLANATOBY NOTBS. 

Notes on Psalm 12^, 
This Psalm has been thought to refer to the dangers impending over the 
Jews while they were engaged in the work of refitting the walls under the direc- 
tion of Nehemiah; but the attempts of Sanballat and his confederates were not 
dangerous enough and were frustrated too soon to have given occasion for the 
representations in the Psalm. The same argument overthrows the idea of Grsetz, 
who assigns the Psalm to the time when Darius Hystaspis again became inter- 
ested in the colony (in 520), and thinks the Samaritans are the enemies meant ; 
there is no evidence that the Jews were threatened with a grave calamity from 
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the attacks of their neighbors at this time. Many oommentators find the allusions 
too obscure to enable reference of the piece to a particular historical occasion. 
Some explain it in a general way as alluding to the conditions and drcumstanoes 
of the returned exiles (so Hitzig, Hupfeld). Olshausen thinks of the restoration 
of independence by the Maccabean wars ; while Tiling makes the Psalm an epini- 
clum on the defeat and rout of the Philistines when Goliath was slain. There 
are several facts which may serve as the basis for the interpretation of the poem. 
The Psalm recites the experiences of Israel ; it is a national song. The strong 
figures used point to a national disaster of no small moment, which did not, how- 
ever, come upon the people in all possible severity (cf . vs. 2-6) ; and the character 
of the calamity which actually occurred is indicated in v. 7, where an escape 
from captivity is figuratively described. In view of these facts it seems possible 
to discover the particular event which gave occasion for the Song. There is here 
set forth in poetic language an account of the captivity of Judah and of the 
release of the exiles.* The coming up of the angry Chaldean monarch against his 
rebellious vassals, with his troops of armed warriors, the threatened utter 
destruction of Jerusalem and all the inhabitants, the commutation of this penalty 
to captivity, and the final release from exile by the hand of Qod, are all briefly 
referred to in the Psalm. 

(1) Most scholars render this verse by : If the Lord had ru^t been for us (or vyith 
us). Such a translation is at variance with the well recognized meaning of the 
phrase ^ Jl^H (which is a circumlocution for to have)^ and obscures the peculiar 
force of the passage. The whole point in this and the following verse' lies in the 
emphaticaUy reiterated statement of the relationship between JHYH and Israel, 
1. e. that JHYH is Israel's Grod, and in this sense belongs to Israel. Cf. Ps. 95:7: 
IT IJWI MVJDD DJ^ 1JTON1 irn^N NIH ^^ For he is our Ood, and we art 
the people of his pasture, and the flock of his hand; Ex. 6:7 : Andlwitltake you as 
my people and wiU he to you a Ood; cf. Hos. 1:9; Gen. 17:7, 8 ; Ex. 29:46. 

The benefits accruing from this relationship, assistance in the hour of need, 
deliverance from grievous distress, are emphasized in the succeeding verses, and 
finally in v. 8 the teaching of the whole poem is summed up in a declaraticm 
equivalent to the opening statement, that in JHYH is Israel's salvation. 

Let Israel therefore recognize, says the poet,t that if JHYH had not been 
our Grod, our champion, we might have fared diflerently.t Similarly in Ps. 129, 
where the same formula occurs, the congregation is exhorted to notice how God 
has preserved his people in all the past. 



* So BoMomtUler, de Wette, Bsethgen. 

t OlarlBse thinks that y. 1* was eung by a preoentor or a oholr« while V directs that the 
remainder of the Bong should be chanted by the entire oonflrreffation; so also in 119:1. But tt 
seems that the writer makes use of this repetition to impart rigor to his thought. 

t Hengstenberg supposes that an aposlopesis ooours here and in y. 2. But the apodoais Is 
glyen in ys. 8sqq. 
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(2) A second element in the pictoie of the past is now brought out. On the 
one hand, Israel had JHY H ; the crisis, in which the advantage of this possession 
appeared, came about when men, i. e. a worldly power, the Babylonians, made an 
attack upon Israel. Q^K ^'^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^® ^'^^^ aeoBe as tff^m in Ps. 
66:12 : Mtfft^^ tTOtt n3Din Thou didst catm men to ride over owr heads. 

Especially to be noticed is the antithetic parallelism between the two mem- 
bers of the verse. To the worldly power assaulting Israel was opposed the might 
of JHYH in defence of his people; cf. for the same antithesis Ps. 118:6: 
DTK ^ ntffj^ no KI^K l^ ^ nVT ^^««« JHVH, I do not /ear what man 
can do to me; also Fas. 56:6 ; 9:20, 21 ; Isa. 81:1-^. 

(8) With this verse the apodosis begins. The poet dwells upon the awful 
possibilities that were averted because JHYH's hand interposed; if we had not 
had JHYH when the Babylonians attacked Jerusalem, then they would have 
devoured us alive. The figure gives the idea of complete destruction effected with 
inhuman cruelty ; and this might well have been expected, for the enemy's wrath 
was kindled against Judah. Nebuchadressar's anger, provoked by the unfaithful- 
ness of the tributary ruler of Judah, was fanned into flame by the stubborn 
resistance to tiie punishment he sought to inflict. The disposition of the besieging 
army toward the inhabitants of Jerusalem was embittered by the length of the 
si^^. So when the end came, it was likely that the enemy would instantly 
destroy Israel, just as wild beasts, maddened with thirst for blood, gulp down 
the quivering flesh of their victims on the spot; cf. Ps. 22:4: QiTfl ^Jf llffi 
3Htff) ^1D nnX T^ open wide their moutha at me, like a ravenous and roaring 
Hon; also Ezek. 22:26; Pss. 7:8 ; 56:2, 8 ; 57:4; 35:25; Prov. 1:12. The figure is 
sometimes used of the capture of Jerusalem and of the Exile, when Israel was as 
it were swallowed up by the nations; Lam. 2:16 : *1*3*M ^^ DITfl T^J^ Wfl 
MJJ^2 IIDK W Ipim IplB^ ^K thy enemies have opened their mouths at 
Ihee; they hiss and gnash their teeth^ saying : we have swoMowed her up; cf. also vs. 
2,6; Isa. 49:19; Jer. 51:34 (cf. v. 44). Q»»n ^^^^ V^ ^*w» intensifies the 
idea of a sudden and bitter fate ; cf . the imprecation upon the imgodly in Ps. 
66:16 : D^^fl *71KB^ YW lO**?^^ HID iVW^ -^ <^^ ensnare them, kt them go 
down to the grave while yet aUve; also Num. 16: 82, 38. 

(4) Waters are frequently used as a sign of affilction ; cf . note on Ps. 130:1. 
The figure of streams passing over the banks and flooding everything is applied 
to the incursions and attacks of enemies ; cf . Isa. 8:7, 8. ^y^H HJH p*?*) 

*?N ijoy "pnN 3pn N*?D vflj3 niDo rrm y^T niov nj^ najn now, 

therefore, behold, the Lord wUl bring upon them the waters of the Euphrates, strong 
and many, the king of Assyria and all his glory ; and he wiU rise over all his ehan- 
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nds and go over aU his batika^ and he will pass through Judak^ ovenohdndng and 
going over^ reaching to the neck^ and the etretching out of his winge toiU fXL ihA 
breadth of thy land^ Immanuel ; cf . Is. 17:12 sq. and Jer. 47:2, where the maidi 
of armies is compared with the rush of an overwhelming flood. 

As the waters typify the overwhelming nmnbers and the spread of the 
Babylonian hosts over the whole face of the oomitry, so the spring-Uyrrent (IYtTU) 
indicates the sadden appearance and irresistible might of the invading force : in 
the rainy season the dried-up bed of the wady is quickly filled with an angry, 
surging flood that sweeps away ail that impedes its flow ; so suddenly, and with 
like violence, Nebuchadressar's army descended upon the doomed dty of Jeru- 
salem, and it seemed that total ruin was inevitable. 

(^) UK^£U nieans not our eoul but our Jife^ as also in Pb. 121:7 ; cf. Ps. 88:18 ; 
>\ffQ^ ^tffpy^ ItS^pJ^ ^'^OM ^^ Mdk my life lay maree fw me ; also Fas. 85:4 ; 59:4. 
GrsBtz's objection to D^JITTTf D^DH ^ proud (or eeething) waters, is unfounded ; 
P^^t may, even in the sense of proud, be used in this connection ; cf . the similar 
expressions *|^j| pKJ| Ihy proud toaves, Job 88:11 ; Q»n Hlttj *^ P*>de of (Ae 
sea, Pb. 89:10. The waters and torrent describe the strength of the enemy ; so 
D^^Tt seething, with the side notion of proud, refers to his pride and 
haughtiness. Babylon is termed the most proud in Jer. 50:81, 82 ; cf. notes on 
Ps. 128:4. 

(6) These words recall the figure in v. 8. But the supposition of Claiisse 
that a transposition of verses has taken place, and that v. 8 properly belongs 
after v. 5, is improbable. After having caUed attention to the destruction whidi 
threatened Israel, and pictured its terrors in a series of strong fig^ures, the poet 
states his thesis anew ; it is sufficient to do this in connection with but one of the 
figures by which he illustrated the impending woe. The reason we were not 
devoured alive by the Chaldeans is that our God interposed in our behalf ; there- 
fore, blessed be his holy name. 

Hitzig declares the Psalm cannot refer to the release from exile, since Israel 
was actually overwhelmed by the Chaldeans and given as a prey into their power ; 

cf. Jer. 60:17 : ^iB^ ^Q t^^^ j);^inn wiH mnN "JNIB^ mvfl rn^ 

^22 ^D ni:>m313J lOVy pinNn rm I^rael « o scattered sheep; the lions 
have driven him away; first the king of Assyria devoured him, and now finaUy 
Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon, has broken his bones; and Jer. 51:84 ♦j'j^Jt 

(♦na ♦jy^3 pn ♦'^a ♦n^yn "jaa ^d nvtmaiaj ♦joon Netmehad- 

ressar, king of Babylon, has devoured me, destroyed me, made me an empty vessel, 
devoured me like a dragon. The explanation of the apparent difficulty is, however, 
at hand. He to whose mind the sad scenes attendant upon the capture of the 
city and the stem realities of the Exile were present, might well paint the facts 
in gloomy colors. But with the dawn of freedom there is given to the returned 
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exiles a new view of the past. Bad as were the experiences of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the captiyity, they might have been far worse. The poet can see 
that the figures he has used in vs. 8 sqq. are too strong and in v. 7 he introduces 
his own view of the matter. 

Teeth are a type of strength and violence; cf. Ps. 67:5: ^pflS ^tS^fiJ 

he down with furioui onu^ mean men, whote teeth are spears and arrows ; Pss. 58:7 ; 
3:8; Job. 4:10; Dan. 7:7. 

(7) In the mercy of €k>d not only was Israel spared the possible disasters, but 
the woe that actually befell the people was not lasting. 

The figure of the snare is frequently used of wily schemes or plots into 
which the unwary fall; cf. 1 Sam. 28:9; Job 18:7-10. But it is also applied to 
the captivity in particular; cf. Ezek. 12:18 : B^flTlJI V^Jf ♦HBH iTK ♦nBHSI 
Ontff^ pK n^aD inW ♦riNam ♦rmVOa ^^d I wiU spread my net upon 
him, and he wiU be eaught in my snare ; and 1 will bring him to BabyUm, the land 
of the Chaldeans; Ezek. 19:8, 9; 17:20; Lam. 1:18; Ps. 66:11: rmV03 I^K^n 
iyjn03 npJ^O nOB^ ^^^^ ^idst bnng us into the net; (hou didst put affliction 
upon OUT Mns. 

The points of comparison suggested by the figure are : (1) captivity ; (2) the 
helplessness of the captives ; in the prison-house of Babylon the exiles were as 
incapable of effecting their release as is a bird to escape from the snare;* 
cf. Lam. 1:14: ^fl^ ^tran HNW "7^ 1*?^ IJITTIB^ n»3 ♦J^B^fl ^JV TpB^J 
DID ^y\ii H*7 ♦Ta ♦JHK ♦JJTU The yoke of my transgressions has been bound 
by his Tiand; they are twisted together and come up on my neck; the Lord has made 
my strength fail, he has given me into the power of those from whom I cannot rise up; 
(3) exuberant joy in freedom ; the snare is broken, and as for us, we are free I we 
survive, and have been permitted to return. 

(8) The important truth taught in the argument of the preceding verses is 
here summed up in a general maxim : Our help is in the name of JHYH. Our 
wonderful preservation and marvelous escape is due to the God of our fathers. 
In his name, i. e. in what that name represents, the religion of Israel, is the 
palladium of Israel. The verse may be regarded as a poetic expression of the 
fact that the Jews survived the Exile not as a nation, but only as a sect ; it is 
also a declaration that the continuance of their existence as such depended on 
their steadfast allegiance to God. Y. 8 lays down the statement that, for all the 
future, JHVH, who made all things, is the only source of Israel's help. This 



* By this is meant a trap made of two quadrilateral frames, like the oovers of a book, each 
covered with a net ; it is set with one of the frames in an upright position, while the other lies 
upon the ground; the fowler pulls a cord which operates a trigger or B^p1D» so that the frame 
lying flat if brought up against the one standing upright, and the birds are caught. Of. 
G. Hoffman, Verwehe zu Amo9t o. 8, 6, in ZtHachr, fvar JJttett, Wiasensehaft, in (LSSS) p. lOL 
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leferaioe to God ts the omnipotent Creator (which appears elsewhere in tlieee 
Pss., lSi'J2\ 184:3), betrays the influence of the teachings of the Dentero-Isaiah. 
In the glorious and terrible name of JUYH (Dt. 28:68) is expressed his power 
and majesty. Bnt by the name of God is also meant his repntation, not cmly 
among his own people (cf. Isa. 48:9, 11 ; Ps. 62:11), but among the heatlien; 
hence Qod is often entreated to act for the sake of preserying the fame which he 
has obtained; cf. Ps. 109:21 : y^V \ifd7 ♦ftt< XW^ ♦m< mfT nfttTI 1^ 
da ihou deal voiih me, Qod the Lord^ far the sake of thy name; cf. Pl». 79:9 ; 
25:11; 81:4; 148:11; 116:1. In the name of JHYH, a term at once suggestive 
of his divine characteristics, and of his reputation for truth and faithfulness, is 
the bulwark of Israel's defence (cf . Ps. 20:8). If a worldly power should again 
attempt to destroy the congregation, then JHYH will save his people, if they 
remain steadfastly true to him. 

NoTBS ON Psalm 126. 

Perhaps no one of the Songs of the Betum more definitely discloses its 
historical reference than does this short but beautiful Paalm, which gives at the 
beginning a direct statement of its post-ezilic origin.* Most commentators 
agree in assigning it to the early years of the Betum. A difference of inter- 
pretation obtains, however; for while many consider that in v. 4 is contained a 
prayer of the colonists in Jerusalem for the return of their brethren still 
remaining in Babylon, there are but few who perceive a different meaning in the 
phraseology of vs. 1 and 4. 

l%ie opening words of the Psalm give the terminus a quo of the period within 
which it was written; the terminus ad quern is furnished by vs. 4sqq. The 
occasion which called forth the bright and encouraging piece was the lack of 
prosperity that troubled the colonists in the times immediately succeeding the 
first return ; the oft-repeated failure of crops had been very disheartening. 
Prayer for the removal of this woe, and cheering promise of glad times to come, 
constitute this Psalm, the purpose of which is to encourage the servants of 
JHYH to work on in patient expectation of that deliverance which, as past 
events show, God will surely bring.f The piece was probably composed about 



* Wolfson regards the poem as referring to the time of Hezeklah when Jndah was delivered 
from the Assyrians. The Israelites In oaptlvlt j are supposed to hear of this wonderful matter 
which has excited remark In the world outside of the little kingdom (y. 2.), and to offer up 
prayer for their own deliverance. But that the speakers in v. 1, who rejoice at the salvation 
wrought, utter the prayer of v. 4, none will deny ; and the suf&xes in vs. 8, 8 must refer to the 
same people. But If Wolf son's exegesis be correct, this could not be ; for, granted that v. 1 Is 
spoken by the Israelites, v. 8 cannot be referred to them. There is not the slightest reason to 
make a difference between those concerned in the turning of Zion's captivity and those who 
declare their Joy and offer the petition. In a somewhat similar way Ps. 86 begins with a 
reference to the people of Jacob ; but that the speaker is the representative of the people Is 
olear from vs. 5 sqq. 

t A parallel piece Is Ps. 86, In which the facts here briefly alluded to are brought out at 
length. 
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the time of Haggai (520). Three sectionB may be distinguished in the Song : 
(1) vs- 1-3, Praise; (2) v- 4, Prayer; (8) vs. 6, 6, Promise. 

(1) When, by the gracious interposition of JHVH's power, the captivity was 
cloeed and we, the exiled servants of Zion's Qod, were permitted to return to the 
land of our fathers, in our great astonishment and wonder we were as those that 
dream. It was not that in the dawn of freedom, the long night of captivity 
became to them a gloomy dream now happily over (so Joseph Qamchi) ; cf . Ps. 

78:19,20. ppHo Di^jTO ; mi^a |o ion ifiD 3;ro noc^ vn ya 

tutors DO'TV *l*y3 *JnK -Hoto have they been destroyed in a momentl How have 
they perished^ been consumed by terrors! Am a dream token one wakea^ Lordy when 
thou awakest, ifiou wiU despise their image. But the tertium oomparationis lies in 
the unreality of the dream-picture ; the news of release was too good to be true, 
it seemed not a reality, only a happy dream;* cf. Qea. 45:26; Isa. 29:8; Luke 
24:41 ; Acts 12:19. 

Zion is put for the dty ; the two names occur in parallelism in Ps. 51:20: 

cbttny niDin rn^n p^v riN "|jir»3 nyto^n ^ good in thy jdndness to 

Zion; btdld thou the vhjUIs of Jerusalem; Jer. 51:85. The downfall of the city 
sealed the doom of the nation, so the return of the captives of Zion is the fore- 
runner of better things to come. The expression— turned the captivity of Zion— is 
not inapt in view of the fact that the Return was with the Jews a movement of 
a religious rather than political character. It was in reality the restoration of 
the Jews to that place where alone, as they believed, they could carry out the 
requirements of their religion. 

The captivity of Zion, i. e. the captives of Zion ; so in 2 Sam. 9:12, f^»3 318^0 
Hy)[ ha^ntation of the house ofZiba = inhabitants of the house of Ziba. 

(2) The phrases used connote exuberant joy and overflowing happiness; cf. 
Job 8:21 ; Isa. 85:10. 

TTolfson objects that the Jews, instead of being complimented on their 
release from exile, were subjected to scorn and reproach, especially by their neigh- 
bors ; therefore he thinks the passage cannot refer to the Return. But no matter 
how bitter the feelings which the heathen may have entertained towards the 
Jews, this would not prevent them from recognizing the great good fortune Qod 
had bestowed on Judah in bringing back the people to their fatherland. Further 
than this, the mixed population of the land seems to have given a friendly recep- 
tion to the colonists and would have made common cause with them, but the 



* A paraUel Incident in olaasioal history is related in Liyy Hist. lib. ZXXin, 82; when the 
Bomans had vanquished Philip of Maoedon, they restored liberty to the Qreek cities by proda- 
mation which was made by a crier at the Isthmian grames. The great Joy caused by this unex- 
pected announoement was equaled by the amasement of the people, who in wonder regarded it 
as an illusion similar to a dream ivekU $omntt vanam tpseCam). Of. Polyblus XVIII, 80 :7. 

*6 
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spirit of ezclosiyiflm, which gradually became a charaoteristic of the new com- 
mimity, prevented a display of reciprocal cordiality. The point in the yerse is 
that while in the past surrounding peoples might point the finger of scorn at deso- 
lated Judah, spoiled of her inhabitants and shorn of her glory, now at least tfaey 
must observe that the tide of her fortune is again on the flow, her shame is in 
part removed; no longer can they say : Where is the Qod of Israeit—tor he has 
made bare his mighty arm in their sight, and they must acknowledge : JHVH 
ha$ done gnat things fw ihem; cf. Isa, 62:10: IBHp ITTtf iTK TT\XV t|BTr 

Wn^N TSV^^ iTK pN DDK ^73 UTII DnjH ^73 ':ft> ^^^^ «^ «•«*• 
hoflre his holy arm in the sight cfaUthe heathen^ and aU the ends of (he earth toiU see 
the salvation of our Qod. 

JHVH has done great things^ 1. e. has acted nobly, magnanimously : cf. Joel 
2:20, 21, where the phrase occurs first in a bad, then in a good sense : n)t> 

*?« vjfi fiN noDtn n*if px 'jn ♦nmm oa^^jyo p^mn 'y\S!tn 
"Trnn ♦a injnv 'jj^m le^^a Ti^jn \r\mn o'n 'jn ifiiDi ♦JOTpn o'n 
rfstff^ mrr "myn o ♦noen ^:^ nonx ^\rfr\ bi^ : rs'stff^ But i 

will remove far off from you the northern army, and wHl drive it into a land of 
drought and desolation, with the front toward the east sea, and the rear toward the 
rear sea, and the foul odor of it will arise and its stench will go up, because it has 
done great things. Fear not, land ! he glad and refoioe! for JHVH will do great 
things. 

(8) With gratitude Israel acknowledges that it was solely through JHYH's 
mediation that the blessing came. When even the heathen are constrained to 
attribute the fortune of the Jews to the exercise of JHYH's power, the sheep of 
his pasture must surely ascribe praise to him for the wonders of his grace. Qod 
has done nobly, acted in a manner befitting the great, exalted JHVH. Whatever 
may be the distressing elements of the present situation, at least there is abun- 
dant cause for thanksgiving; as the poet puts it in Ps. 86:2-4: mn* IVTT) 

b^ nfiDN onKtsn *73 n^D3 ^oj^ pj^ nxtyj apjr nanf rotr -pnK 

nSK \nnD rt\ytffT\ ^maj^ ^'^©u hast been hind to thy land, hatt turned the 
eaptivity of Jacob, Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, covered all their sin. 
Thou hast taken away all thy wrath, turned from the heat of thine anger; cf. Jer. 
88:10,11. 

And in view of this the congregation exclaims : we are indeed glad of it. 

(4) It has already been noticed that many* ex^^tes consider this verse as an 
appeal for the continuation and completion of the work of the Betum ; those who 
embraced an early opportunity to avail themselves of the permission given by 
Gyrus, are supposed to be longing for the coming of their brethren who for various 



• Boaenm., de Wette, Lanfor, Hnpf., DeL, Kamph., Otejne. 
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leaaoDB have remained in Babylonia. The pictoie is conceived to be that of a 
depopulated land, waste and desolate, void of water ; and as the dried-up brooks 
become fall again in the rainy season and make the land fruitful, so now depopu- 
lated Canaan will receive new life through the coming of fresh colonies. But the 
necessary thing in the early years of the Return was not an increase in the popu- 
lation, but an increase in the productiveness of the soil, and the removal of the 
imfavorable conditions of drought. 80 that there would be no point in praying 
for a larger number of colonists. Deliverance from the distresses the community 
was then passing through would naturally be the object of the petition. 

Some conmientators (as e. g. Luther), taking vs. 1-3 as a look forward into the 
future, consider v. 4 a prayer that the happy day of deliverance may hasten its 
coming; to this is opposed the Perf. *|J^^n ^'^ ^"^^"^ standing at the head of the 
narrative. 

Several exegetes ha^e perceived a meaning in the phraseology of v. 4 
different from that of v. 1. Grsetz declares n3*|B^ cannot mean bring back, 
for the exiles had some time since returned; he therefore suggests to read 
najW restore, supplying g^QJ Hfe or eoul as in Ps. 28:8: 331B^ ♦g^flj 
V2t^ ]3^12b pTV ♦'?J)^3 ♦jrU* Be restores my «mJ, he leads me in paths 
of righteousness for his name^s eake; cf. also Ps. 60:8. But this emenda- 
tion is unnecessary. Tholuck and Hengstenberg have rightly understood the 
verse as an appeal for the removal of distresses so seriously affecting the 
colonists; and the latter hints at the real point in the verse in that he recog- 
nizes a play on the frequently recurring expression found here. The error of a 
copyist in V. 1 (piyW 'or pf'^Xff) and the mistake of the Massorites who sug- 
gested ^pfytff here, have obscured the poet's artistic work. There is between 
pfyiff 31B^ = turn the captivity, and fWyff y\\ff = restore thorougJdy, a 
paronomasia* at once striking and beautiful, by which the two facts of past good 
fortune and of trouble now existing are brought into clear, emphatic antithesis : 
thou hast freed us from exile ; for this we can never cease to be grateful ; but the 
good work thus begun has not been carried forward to completion, that which 
has been effected is not enough ; restore now our prosperity. 

The Negeb is South Palestine, the region lying to the soutli of Judah, and 
comprising the country bordering on it to the east and west; it extended beyond 
Beersheba on the north, while in the south it gradually merged into the desert. 
The name C^M = drought) is appropriate since upon this district in particular 
rests the curse of drought. Though once the seat of the cities of Simeon (Josh. 
19:1-9), to-day it may scarcely be said to have a permanent population. The 



• Gf . the Dlsaertatlon of Dr. I. H. Casanowloi on Paronomasia inthsOUi Testament, Boaton 
18M,p.80,iiotol58. 
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word is definitely used as the proper name of the region in Josh. 19:8 ; 10:40 ; Jer. 
82:44; 88:18. The slopes and hillsides of the Negeb are farrowed by numerous 
wadys, channels that in the dry season expose their empty beds to the scorching 
rays of the sun, while the arid land exhibits the desolating effects of drought; 
but in the period of rain all this is changed ; tumultuous torrents roar and foam, 
chafing within the old courses, and the once dreary land is clad in pleasant ver- 
dure. This wonderful change was the idea present to the poet's mind when he 
wrote the verse : even so, JHYH, mayest thou restore our prosperity, revive us 
with thy rich blessings. Gf . Ps. 107:84-^8, where the same simile is used with 
reference to the same matter; especially vs. 86, 86: Q^jQ DJItt*? ^3^0 Dty* 

wilderness into a pool of water, and the dry land into springs of water; there he makes 
the hungry dweU that they may prepare a city to dweU in; cf. Isa. 85:7; 41:18; 
68:11. 

The character of the brooks is clearly defined in Job 6:16 sqq.: 103 nji ♦HK 

njf^ : J'jtr d73^n^ lo**?;; mp ♦30 ompn : nair D^bm p^eio ^to 
mnn i^r ddit nimK ^neb' : ooipoo iDinj loro movj mr 
inED3 ♦D itra t^d7 r\p Katr' n^ybn won niPtTN ica^an mam 

nSfTl n^l}^ W3 ^y brothers are deceitful like the brook, like the channel of the 
brooks that pass away, that become turbid with ice; the snow hides itself in them. In 
the time they flow they become extinct : when itisTiot they are dried up out of their place. 
The caravans on their way turn aside, go up into the wastes and perish. The caravans 
of Tema looked, the companies of 8heba hoped for them. They were disappointed in 
their expectations, they came thither and were ashamed. In Ps. 42:2 Q^Q ^p>£){{ are 
the streams that flowed in the channels and which have been dried up : ^{(3 

oni^N ybH jnj^n ♦B^fij p d^o ^qh by jn;;n ^» the hind pants for the 

water-brooks, so pants my souifor thee, O Qod; cf. Joel 1:20. 

(6) This verse is, as has generally been recognized, a proverb setting forth a 
truth of which v. 6 is a more extended and picturesque presentation. Other 
proverbial sayings that take their origin from the facts involved in the important 
works of husbandry, are to be found in the following passages : Prov. 22:8 ; J^yt 
ilby )rn^y D2K^ PK *)Vp* jiT))^ -^e that sows iniquity wiU reap mischief, 
and the rod will be ready for his pride; Job 4:8 : t^nD \)H ♦BHn ♦Jl^KT TK^KD 
im*^Vp^ boy ^^^t ^ ^ ^^ ^^^1 1^ ^^ plough iniquity and sow wickedness, 
reap it; cf. Gal. 6:7, 8, 9 ; Hos. 8:7 ; John 4:86 ; 1 Cor. 16:86 sqq. 

nj*13 nj^0n2 ^^^ tears, with r^oicing: note the position of these words, 
strongly adversative each to the other. 

(6, 6) While the proverb is perfectly capable of being applied in a general 
sense, and may simply be the equivalent of the familiar English saying : " every 
cloud has a silver lining"— yet the addition of v. 6 leaves no doubt as to the 
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special coimotation here, though the wider meaning is not ezdnded ; the picture 
may refer to the work of settlement and rebuilding (Clarisse, Bosenm., Del.) or of 
undertakings and results (Hengstenberg). In response to the appeal of the con- 
gregation for the revival of their languishing fortunes, the priest gives first a 
more comprehensive, secondly a more specific promise of the realization of their 
hopes. '* Beginnings," says he, '^are often fraught with discouraging hardships 
and difficulties so that the outlook may be very bad ; the first years of the colony 
in Jerusalem may be very miserable, but it will not always be so. For, while 
during this season of gloom and despondency, sorrow may lodge with you, in the 
dawn of the harvest morning Joy will come." 

Hard indeed were the beginnings ; the gladness inspired by the great fact of 
the Betum was counterbalanced by the slow attainment of results ; and the Psalm 
clearly describes the feelings of the time. 

(6) tntn ntrO ^^* «ccd-oom. Some, following Qamchi, render j>recuni5 seed. 
J. D. Michaelis adopted the idea suggested by Abulwalid and Ibn Ezra that ^\ffQ 
was the Mn^* i. e. a bag made of skin in which the seed was carried, the material 
being here put by synecdoche for the thing made from it ; this notion commended 
itself to GrsBtz. Others (de Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Hgstb., Schultz., Bsdthg.) 
think the phrase refers to the handfuls of seed to be drawn from the sack and 
scattered over the field.f S. Bochart explains the phrase as said on account of the 
length of the furrow into which the seed is cast.t The primitive meaning of 
^B^ is to draw, and in this connection to draw a line of «eed, i. e. to scatter it in a 
line, the sower moving forward, casting his handfuls upon the soU, while the 
sown ground stretches behind him in an elongating ribbon ; cf . Amos 9:13 : ^J^ 

jntn ^B«n dojj; y\n nmpa ^r\^n triui mn» dm d^io d^o» 

nHJIOnn nWaJn ^731 D^Oy Onnn Ifi^CDm Befwld days are coming, 
saUh JHVH, when the ploughman wiU overtake the reaper, and the trtader of grapes 
him ihat sows seed, when (he mcwUains wiU drop down new tmne, and aU the hills 
wm melU This seems the preferable explanation, and the phrase may thus be 
rendered in full: carrying the seed which is to he scattered in a long line on t^ 
furrows in tJie field (so Del., Hitz.) ; or simply : carrying the seed-corn (Cheyne). 

The sower, doubtful of results because of previous disappointments, goes 
forth with a fainting heart, with tears of sad misgiving, to scatter the seed ; 
blasting and mildew, drought and hail have ruined his hopes in former years, and 
the prospect is not cheerful. But in the midst of this despondency the poet's 
words come to his ears : Wait I Beyond these dark clouds hides the sun in shining 
splendor. Look forward to the day when you will reap with joy at the plenteous 



* ytfO in this seiue does not oocur in Hebrew, though the word maBku *'skln" is oommon 
enough in Assyrian. 

t In Oerman SaatmAOt Saaitwurf, t Of. his OtoorapMa Saera, L. iii., c. IS. 
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harvest ; then, at evening, laden with sheaves, yon will come with shoats of 
gladness to praise Grod's name afresh " for his wonderful worics to men." Of. Fa. 
86:18, where a similar promise is given to the colonists : ilDH W fTKT DJ 
ii7\y TJin UintO ^^* JHVH wUX give uih€A is good, and our land vnU yield 
Us produce. 

Notes on Psalm 133. 

The hrief poem is of so general a nature that, if it were isolated from con- 
nection with pieces whose historical situation is definitely determined by the 
evidence of their contents, it would hardly be possible to refer it to any special 
occasion. There is, however, no reason to separate it from the Psalms with 
which it is now associated. The position of the Song in the Psalter and a 
linguistic peculiarity (the use of ^ with the Participle) suggest a post-exilic 
date ; nevertheless some commentators (Castle, de Wette) suppose David was the 
author, while Wolf son finds a reference to the work of Hezekiah in uniting the 
remnant of the ten tribes with Judah and causing the priests and Levites to 
perform their duties in harmony. Most exegetes, however, see in this a pilgrim- 
song composed in praise of the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem ; '* it is," 
says Gheyne (Origin of the PsdUer, p. 53), "a pure and lovely encomium on the 
brotherly love fostered by the Jewish naviryipeic.*** It seems more probable that 
the poem pictures a state of affairs not actually existing at the time, but emi- 
nently desirable, as the writer alms to show ; the salutary influence of fraternal 
concord is suggested as the necessary remedy for present ills. Now there was 
much discord among the returned exiles, not only at the time of Nehemiahf 
(cf. Ps. 122), but also in the earlier period ; political strife caused divisions in the 
congregation in the days of Joshua and Zerubbabel, between whom there was 
rivalry. It seems not improbable that the Psalm was written to allay this party- 
feeling by an appeal to the better nature of the people and especially of their 
leaders (so Grsetz interprets the piece). 

The argument of the poem is very simple but forcible. The influence of har- 
mony, suggests the poet, will be both sweet and refreshing, and, permeating aU 
classes of society, will secure the permanence of the conmiimity in the place 
where God has promised to give his blessing. 

(1) The inteijection with which the Psalm begins calls attention to the thought 
about to be unfolded : Mark, how good and pleasant it is if those who are 
members of the same community dwell together in complete harmony. Moat 
commentators find a reference to the gathering of Israel at the feasts ; Clarissa 



« Cf. W. B. Smith, Otd Tut, in the JewUh Churth, London, 1888, p. 212 note. 

t Sohultz refers to Nehemlah's endeavors to have the people dwell in Jerusalem. 
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thinks the pilgrims may have snog the Psalm as they leclined aronnd a common 
festlYe board, but this seems altogether too special. Mention of Zion, the relig- 
ious center (v. 8), need not Indicate that a religious fraternity in particular is 
meant (cf . Tholuck) ; the idea of co-religionists is certainly contained in the term 
OTTK '^ brothers,"* but at the same time the notion of common interests in civil 
and domestic life is also included (Bosenm.). The members of Israel, the churdi 
of JHYH, should dtioeU in complete tmtty, i. e. in all the relations of life work in 
harmony to promote the common weal ;t then they will become partakers in the 
blessing that will accrue. 

The adjectives y\f^ sweet and Ql^Jfi pkcLsarU look forward to the two illustra- 
tions about to be introduced. 

(2) The influence of harmony and peace within the congregation will in the 
first place be just as sweet as the odor of the holy anointing oil.^ Some commen- 
tators suppose that the oil is poured on the head in such abundance that it 
trickles down to the beard,3 and even drips upon the garments. || Bat as the 
stress laid on sweet indicates, the tertium comparationiS is certainly the sweet, 
penetrating odor of the ointment (Bsdthgen). When this excellent oil is put on 
the head, the rich perfume communicates itself also to the beard ; in the same 
way the sweet influence of concord wiU spread through the community ; the good 
results of harmony among the heads, the leaders of the people, will be felt by all 
classes. 

The expression the beard of Aaron which flowed down upon the border of his 
garment — seems to be an unnecessary limitation of the comparison ; to be sure it 
is said that allusion to the anointing of the high-priest is very apt here,1| since at 
the feasts he was the principal person (cf . Delitzsch) ; and moreover the oil was 
literally poured on his head (cf. Ex. 29:7 ; Lev. 8:12 ; 21:10) so that he was Tnapf 
mrOn ^^ anointed priest xar' k^oxfiv. But the Urtium comparationis holds tone of 
any case in which good oil is used, as e. g. in the anointing of a guest ; cf . Ps. 28:5 : 
^mn fOtra nJtri mV IJJ ]rb^ OSfr ^Vr\ Ihoupreparest a tabu before 
me in the presence of my enemies ; thou anointest my head with oU; and the holy oil 
stands simply as an example of an ointment of the best quality. The poet may 



* The Idea of Onotz, that, tinoe D^HK was used to denote offlolals (as e. g, the chiefs of dif- 
ferent sections of Levltes), perhaps the word refers to the high priest Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
teems also too narrow. Allusion is made to the leaders of the people in ys. 2, 8. 

t SohultB thinks of dwelling together in opposition to the dispersion. 

t This was a sort of pomade; cf. Bz. 80:22 sqq. 

I De Wette, Orsstz, Hupf ., DeL. Hgstb., Schults. 

I Clarisse, Kamph., Olsh., Thol. 

Y Aaron Is explained here as the generic term for high-priest Just as DAvid is used in the 
aense of David's dynasty (cf. 1 Kgs. 12:18; Hosea 8:6); so Hupf., Hitz., de Wette, Bosenm.— 
Hfstb. thinks Aaron himself is meant, and Del. quotes from a Haooaddh of the Talmud a state- 
ment that: **Two drops of the holy anointing oil remained forever hanging on Aaron's beard 
like two pearls, as a symbol of reconciliation and peace " (HoraMh 12*). 
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have had in mind the consecration of apriest ; but had he intended to cite the < 
of Aaron, it seems more probable that he would have placed the name after' t;f{0 
hiead. The whole clause— tA« heard of Aaron that flowed doum to the ooUar of hi$ 
garment— wtis perhaps added in the margin of a MS. by some one who was inflib- 
enced by mention of the holy oil, and who knew of a tradition that Aaron wore a 
long, flowing beard. The idea that the poet did not write the words is supported 
by the analogy of the comparison in y. 8*. 

(8) Mt Hermon is so far from Jerusalem that it has seemed improbable that 
the poet meant to assert any connection between it and the dew that falls on Mt 
Zion. Olarisse thinks T\^ Zion is perhaps a scribal error for TtVtff ^^*on (Deut. 
4:48), which was probably some part of Hermon. Others* think it necessary 
to understand ^[33 before Ify^^ when the verse would read: a$ the deio of 
Hermon^ as the dew that descends on the mountains of Zion. Wolfson proposes a 
similar explanation of the passage, thinking that had the poet written out hia 
thought in full, it would have read thus : 

poin mn "?]; 
-nvtr p^v ^CDD 
p*v mn "73; 

As the dew of Hermon that descends 

On the mountains of Hermon; 
As ihe dew of Zion that descends 

On the mountains of Zion, 

Two more probable ideas have been suggested : either the dew of Hermcm is 
simply a proverbial sort of expression for copious dewt (Bsdthgen) ; or else the 
writer actually attributes the dew on the mountains of Zion to the influence of 
Mt. Hermon ; this last idea seems preferable. A heavy dew after a warm day in 
Jerusalem would naturally be referred to the influence of the cold current of air 
from the snow-capped mountains in north Palestine (Delitzsch, Schultz). The 
moisture evaporated from the snows of Hermon is borne southward by the winds, 
and deposited in the form of dew on the lower hills, where the wilting vegetation 
is revived and re-invigorated by it. In Palestine, where rains are infrequent, the 
dews supply the want of showers since the deposition of moisture is very copi- 
ous.t Hence the dew is used as a figure of an enlivening, quickening influence ; 
cf. Prov. 19:12; Mic. 5:6; Hos. 14:6; Deut. 88:18, 28. 



• Qamohi, Aben Bzra, BotenmM de Wette. 

t Nowhere in the Holy Land it the dew to heavy M In the dlstriots In the vloinlty of Her> 
mon; cf . Van de Velde, Rei$e^ Vol. L, p. 97. 

t **The dewt of Syrian niffhts are ezoeaalye; on many mornings it looks as if there had beeo 
heavy rain;" O. A. Smith, Hittorieal Oeography of th$ Holy Land, London, 18M, p. 66; this dew 
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The pictnre is rapposed to indicate the happy result of the fraternal meeting 
of Jews from all parts of Palestine in Jerusalem ; when brethren from the north 
meet with brethren from the south, it is as if refreshing dew from Hermcm 
descended on the mountains of Zion (Delitzsch); from communion with their 
fellows, individuals derive new strength and life (B»thgen). 

But the verse stands in parallelism with v. 2 ; just as v. 2 illustrates the first 
attribute ascribed to tiie harmony of brethren, so v. 8 illustrates the second. Her- 
mon is the highest mountain in Palestine ; from it comes the dew to the lowest 
hills, and the country is benefitted. So if the leaders of the people will only work 
harmoniously, the refreshing influence of their attitude and actions will reach the 
lowest classes. The whole political and social atmosphere will be purified, and 
all will feel the cooling, soothing effect Then may prosperity be expected ; for 
God, who dwells on Zion, has promised that his blessing shall rest on the congre- 
gation in Jerusalem. During the Exile in Babylonia, far from Palestine, it was 
not to be wondered at if the people suffered. But now in the place which JHY H 
has chosen as his dwelling, and with which the rich promises of Israel's 
future are connected, the prospects are fair if Israel will only meet the require- 
ments. If only the disability which now hinders progress, i. e. party-strife— is 
lemoved, in fulfillment of JHYH's word the permanence of Israel's existence and 
prosperity wiU be secured. For Grod's blessing is appointed to rest on Zion for- 
ever. 

Nates <m P«. IS^. 

The. allusions to David's work in connection with the ark and the site of the 
temple have been taken as an index to the date and authorship of this piece. 
Some have considered David himself the author, who prays that his dynasty may 
be established. But the entrance of JHYH and the ark into the sanctuary seems 
to indicate that the temple has been completed ; and the Song is, tiieref ore, very 
properly viewed as intended to be sung at the dedication of the building. Several 
commentators, then, incorrectly interpreting v. 6 as alluding to the wanderings of 
the ark before David and his successor placed it in a permanent location, make 
Solomon the author,* or at least think the Psalm was employed by him at the 
opening of the first temple.t It has been urged that the former supposition is 
made probable by the fact that vs. 8, 9, 10 are contained in the prayer of Solomon, 
2 Chron. 6:41, 42 ; all that can be said of this passage, however, is that the Chronist 
has freely drawn upon the poetic material at his conunand to procure a suitable 



oomes from the Mediterranean; of. <5. p. 181, WeUhausen, liraeUL u. Jued, GttehMtU, Berlin, 
18M, p. 6. J. Benslnger, HebrdiMehs ArehOologie, Freiburg 1. B., 18M, p. 81, W. Nowaok, L§hrt>ueh 
dtr BebriH$€hen AnMUAooU, Frelbors L B., 1894, Brster Band, p. 6L 

* Langer, ThoL, DeL 

t dar., Boeenm., de Wette. 
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conclusion to the petition. The external occasion on which the Psalm was ren- 
dered, viz., the dedication of a temple to JHYH, may fit the theory ot aattior. 
ship, hut the historical occasion forming the background outlined in the argument 
of the Song, is something diflerent from that of Solomon. For when he officiated 
at the inauguration of the temple, he was firmly settled on his throne in power 
and splendor; but, on the other hand, if such emphatic reference is made here to 
the merits of David, to JHYH's promise and his choice of Zion, it would appear 
that at the time GU>d seemed to have forgotten these things and that the Dayidie 
dynasty had been dethroned. The same objection stands in the way of Wolfton's 
theory, according to which Hezetdah was the author and the piece was written 
after the king had restored the services of the temple, and had sent messengers 
throughout Israel and Judah to urge the people to be present at the passover in 
Jerusalem (2 Oluron. 80:5, 6). In this way Wolfson tries to explain the phraseology 
of V. 6, but he bestows little attention upon the other important questions that 
arise in connection with the poem. 

The Psalm* therefore seems to belong to a period when Judah's hereditary 
ruler was not in the enjojrment of his right, i. e., a time later than 686 B. C; and 
it is post-exilic, for the people are in Jerusalem. Olshausen would assign it to 
the time of Simon Maccabseus, and Hitzig finds the special occasion of its compo- 
sition in the recovery of Zion from the heathen by Simon (cf. 1 Mace. 13:49-52); 
vs. 7, 8 would then be explained of the resumption of worship in the temple aitex 
it had been cleansed from the abominations of heathenism. A note of triumph 
because of the recent victory would then be expected, but instead of tliis the 
assurance of future success (v. 18) points to a present when the enemy is in 
power. Alongside of the happy thought that opportunity to worship Qod in his 
house is now afforded (vs. 6, 7), comes the discouraging consideration that the 
Mighty One of Jacob is apparently not exercising his power for his chosen people; 
Judah is humiliated, there has been suffering for lack of bread (v. 15) ; hence the 
prayer that God will accomplish salvation by restoring David's line to the throne ; 
and hence the comforting declaration of JHYH'S faithfulness, the cheering 
promise that his interest in Zion's welfare will speedily obtain practical demon- 
stration. So de Wette seems justified in referring the piece to the early years c^ 
the Betum. The difficulties and failures encountered by the colonists in thdlr 
private business affairs gave full occasion to the prophets of Uiis period to lay 
special stress upon all guarantees for the realization of the bright anticipations 
with which the restoration was begun. In particular they aroused a lively inter- 
est in the Messianic hope, which was then connected with the prince Zerubbabel ; 
and they promised that when JH VH'S house was built the Messianic time would 



•Like Pt. 80. 
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€ome. Hmee the oonnection of the two matters in the Psalm : the completion al 
ttie temple and the restoration of David's line to the throne. 

It appears that (1) the Psalm was composed for the dedication of the second 
temple. That it was possibly employed on this occasion is allowed by some, who 
nevertheless declare it was not originally written for this purpose (Bosenm., 
de Wette) ; otherwise, it is urged, nothing would be said of Solomon's temple ; or 
else the poem is marred by a rudely abrupt transition from the recital of David's 
efforts to the dtuation in 516 B. C (2) Verse 10 refers to Zerubbabel. (8) The 
Psalm was certainly written during the governorship of Zerubbabel ; but the sup- 
position of Ewald* that it was written by the prince himself is improbablct 

Analysis of the Poem. 

Verses 1-5, introductory reminiscences; vs. 6, 7, the present situation; vs. 
S-IO, dedicatory prayer of the priest, closing with the appeal to place David's son 
on the throne ; vs. 11-18, address of the priest to the congregation, detailing first 
the terms of JHVH's covenant with David, then promising the fulfillment of 
the petition that has been offered. 

(1-5) Bemember to David, i. e., call to mind his works for which he merits 
favor from thee, and give him his reward ; cf. Neb. 5:19 ; 18:14, 22, 81 ; the same 
expression may also signify : caU to mind the wickedness of a person and punish 
him; cf. Neh. 6:14; 13:29; Ps. 187:7: D^JtriT DV DH DMH ^12^ HW ^Dt 
Hi TlD^n ly inj^ yiy OnOKn Bemember, JHVH, to the Edomites the day 
ofJerusaUm, who said: raze it, raze it even to the foundation. The phrase Mighty 
One of Jacob occurs in but three other passages: Gen. 49:24; Isa. 49:26; 60:16, 
and in one place, Isa. 1:24, ^iC\ti^^ *)OK Mighty One of Israel is found. The 
expressions tent of my house, bed of my couch, are examples of poetic diction, the 
former possessing a slight flavor of archaism on account of its reference to 
nomadic life. The hyperbole in vs. 3, 4 is thoroughly in keeping with the Hebrew 
style of speech ; cf . 2 Sam. 1:28^ ; Jer. 4:18 ; Isa. 40:81 ; it is simply the general 
idea deducible from the words upon which stress is to be laid. Verse 4 contains 
a proverbial form of expression doubtless in common use : cf . Prov. 6:4 : 1f)p] ^{i) 
Tflj^Sj^ nOIJn T^j^ mtff ^o not give sleep to thy eyes, (n slumber to thy 
eyelashes. 

The principal thought of this opening section is contained in v. 1 : JHVH, 
remember how David exerted himself; there then follows a paragraph of explanation 
and definition. The purpose of David's efforts will therefore be that defined in 



* OrsBti has a similar view. 

t Bwald regards this Psalm as oonsiderably earlier tlian the oompanlon piece 80, beoauae It 
•ays nothing of the great devastation of Jerusalem and violation of the temple ; this is quite 
probable, since the language of Ps. 80 pictures the state of affairs in Judah in the time immedi- 
ately preceding Nehemiah's coming, when the Jews were at the mercy of their neighbors. 
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▼. 6. AocoTding to de Wette, the poet has in mind David's oare in providing a 
fixed resting-place for the ark. 7b find a plaos, he thinks, certainly does n<^ 
mean to build a temple. The great commentator was no doubt influenced by his 
incorrect exegesis of v. 6 ; but aside from that verse, an important consideration 
shows that another reference is intended here. The question arises. What con- 
nection has JHYH'S remembrance of David's work with the present? As 
noticed already, the Psalm is composed of prayer and promise, both of which are 
concerned especially with the establishing of David's posterity on his throne; 
Grod is entreated to act for David's sake, and on account of his covenant he prom- 
ises to interpose with help. Remembering, then, the origin of the covenant with 
David, it is reasonable to infer that if any connection exists between the parts of 
the Psalm, the efforts of David must have been those which procured for him 
such a great honor from God, and hence they are those he put forth in planning 
and preparing for the erection of the temple; cf.2Sam. 7 and 1 Ohron. 22, especially 
V. 14. lb find a place need not signify to build a temple (which David did not 
do), but it very clearly describes the part he played; he began the centralization 
of the worship of JHY H in Jerusalem. His oath (of which the apodosis, as of 
that in 131:2 q. v., is suppressed) appears nowhere else, though some (Glarisse, 
Del.) thinks that in 2 Sam. 7:2 is to be found indication of a vow ; it is more prob- 
able that the strong form of expression is due to the poet's wish to emphasize the 
zeal and earnestness of the monarch in hastening the work. To one who reads 
between the lines another reason for the prominent reference to David's pious 
zeal will appear when once v. 6, the crvz interpretum of the Psalm, has been 
explained. 

(6) Upon the meaning of this verse views many and varied* have been 
expressed, though in general two different theories of interpretation may be dis- 
tinguished. According to the first, allusion is made to the ark of the covenantf 
Ephratha and the fields of the loood are supposed to be used here as examples of the 
places in which the ark at some period found a transient location ; the former 
term, to be sure, stands sometimes as equivalent to Qff^ f^^ Bethlehem,t but so 
far as can be learned, the ark was never placed in this town ; therefore Heugsten- 
berg, who thinks David is speaking here, conceives that the locative expression 
refers rather to the subject than to the object of the verb in the first clause, i. e.^ 
We in Bethlehem heard ofU (the ark). Many exegetesj are of the opinion that 



* B. Kautzsob, Die PBolmen Uebenetzt^ Freiburg \. B., 1808, omits it from bis translation on the 
ground tbat It Is unintelligible. 

t So Glariase, de Wette, Hits., Bel., Hupf ., Hgstb., Biokell, CbeTne, Scbults. 

t Tbis was oertainly a post-exllio use of the word, which was also the name of a plaoe on the 
northern border of Benjamin. (Gf. B. Stade, in the ZeUMhr.fuar AUtutavMnOlehe Winmrnhaft^ 
in.,6sqq.) 

I Oesenius, Clarisse, de Wette, Orastz, Scbults. 
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Ephraiha is here equiyalent to Ephraim^ in which the aik remained at Shiloh 
nntil the memoraUe occasion of its capture in battle by the Fliilistines (cf . Josh. 
18:1 ; 1 Sam. 4:11). This idea is strengthened by the passages where the gentilic 
nonn ^ri^£)K JBSphrathiU occurs in parallelism with On£)K Bphraim; cf. Judg. 
12:5 : And the Q%UadUe$ took the fords of the Jordan to Bphraim; *|*IOK^ ^3 iTm 

rrriK ♦msKn ijf^y ♦trjN i^ nam matm onflK ^ts^n and u came 

to pass thcU if the fugitives of Ephraim said: let me pass over— then the OileadUes 
would say to him : Art thou an BphrathiUt Cf . 1 Sam. 1:1 ; 1 Kgs. 11:26. 

The phrase usually translated the fUlds of Jaar or the wooded fields is taken as 
apoetic designation of QH)^ DHp Qir]ath.Jearim,acity on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin whence David brought up the ark to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 
7:1, 2; 2 Sam. 6:2). The place was known by several names, e. g. ^j;3 lYUp 
Qirjath-Baal, Josh. 16, 60; ff?;;2 Baalah, Josh. 16:9; 1 Chron. 18:6; jinp 
Dn)^n Qirjath-Hajearim, Jer. 26:20; DHJ^ jinp QirJath-'Arim, 
Ezr. 2:26; and even mW ^^^2 Baal^-Judah, 2 Sam. 6:2; but it appears 
to have received its distinctive title, the dty of woods, from the dense mountain 
forests in the vicinity, and hence it is thought that ^J^ Jaar = toood is an 
abbreviation of the full name,* calling attention to the chief natural character- 
istic of the locality. Moreover it is pointed out that after the return of the ark 
from Philistia, it was placed in the suburbs of the town (Hengstenberg), and so 
the poet has appropriately put : in the fields of Jaar. 

Even those who agree upon the references of the locative phrases, differ in 
their interpretation of the verbs in this verse. Clarisse thus explains the mean- 
ing: formerly when we sought for the ark we heard now that it was in 

Shiloh, and again that it was in the city of Qlijath-Jearim, but now its location is 
fixed. The point of the verse would then be an opposition (certainly not literally 
expressed) between the former uncertain location of the ark and its present fixed 
resting-place (so Langer) ; v. 6 is a look back into the past (de Wette) while v. 7 
gives a glance at the new order of things. Grsetz, however, considers that the 
opposition lies rather between the two hemistichs of the verse; only a report 
exists that the ark was once at Shiloh, but at last they found it at Qiijath- 
Jearim. 

Delltzsch, to whom it appears improbable that, in a connection so dominated 
by memories of David, EphrcUha should denote Ephraim, accepts the idea of a 
paraMeUsmus membrorum and regards Ephratha as the name of the district in which 
Qirjath-Jearim lay ;t this view he supports by an appeal to the genealogy given 
in Chronicles. According to 1 Chron. 2:19, Caleb had by Ephrath a son named 
Hdr, who was the progenitor of the inhabitants of Bethlehem (1 Chron. 4:4), and 



*Of.DeUtMoh. 

t Hitxiflr and OtejuB InoUne to the lame view. 
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whose son, Sbabal, was in torn progenitor of the people of Qiijath-Jearim (1 
Ghron. 2:50) ; so that the latter city is the dan^ter of Bethlehem. This explana- 
tion is ingenious but very uncertain ; it is rather a doubtful proceeding to build 
such definite ethnographical and geographical hypotheses upon this genealogy, in 
which the same place appears under the name Ephratha as wif^ and under the 
name Bethlehem as son of Salma (1 Chron. 2:51) and as son of Hdr (1 Ohron. 4:1)* 

Tiling (quoted and approved by Bosenm.) supposed that the verse embodies a 
veiled allusion to calamities that occurred in connection with the sxk in former 
years and per contrast a glance at the happy present ; the poet does not mention 
Shiloh, but the region of Ephrathah, where Israel suffered defeat and the Bxk was 
taken ; he does not name Qirjath-Jearim itself, but the field of the woods where 
Grod destroyed so many persons because they irreverently looked into the sacred 
ark;t how sad were the conditions of those times, how shameful the state of 
the religion I But now God has chosen a place to dwell in perpetuaUy, and thus 
Israel has both liberty and confidence in approaching his presence. 

For several reasons the foregoing theories of reference to the ark must be 
rejected : the ark has not been mentioned, though mention of David's zealous ser- 
vices in the interest of the religion suggests his act of bringing the sacred box 
from the obscure city in the woods to the capital of his kingdom. But the service 
of the monarch upon which stress is laid in vs. 8-5 is that for which he obtained 
the promise of the perpetuity of his dynasty, viz., his earnest desire and active 
preparation to build a temple for JHYH. So that from the words and thoughts 
of the preceding portion of the Psalm there can be deduced no reason for inter- 
preting the pronouns in v. 6 of the ark. And on the other hand, such an interpre- 
tation gives the verse no connection with what follows ; for v. 7 is then not the 
natural sequence of v. 6, since upon the annoimcement of the recovery of the uik 
there would naturally follow an account or intimation of what was done with it, 
or at least something to show what the news has to do with the argument of the 
Psalm. But there is nothing of the sort. It is true, some (e. g. Bosenm.) would 
obtain a connection by supposing that an opposition is intended between the con- 
dition of the religion as shown in v. 6 and that implied in v. 7, in which the poet 
quickly passes on to the time when the faithful in Israel were able to speak of a 
habitation of GU>d as already existing. But the transition of thought, from the 
finding of the ark at Qiijath-Jeaiim to the mutual exhortation of pious worshipers 
to assemble in JHYH'S house, is too harsh and abrupt, and would be so even if, 
as Delitzsch thought, the house was the tent erected by David for the receptiim 
of the ark (2 Sam. 6:17); and to remedy this Grsetz proposes a textual emen- 



• Of. Hupf eld't Die PkOmen, ShoeiU Am^^ herofuageoebm wm E, BUhm, 8 Band, Gokha, ISTOi p. 
8i2,iiote. 

t Of. 18am. 4:8.8; 6:18,19. 
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dfttion in y. 7; OlBhauaen also aooounts for the lack of a oonnectiiig link 
by suggesting a flaw in the text or the interposition of a special choms. 
In any case, why v. 7, which obtains connection with vs. Ssqci^ through 
the idea drawn as a natural inference from its language, should be preceded, not, 
as the situation demands, by at least a hint at the accomplishment of David's 
wish, but by allusion to the ark, is clearly unaccounted for. And at all events, 
the idea of a rude transition and a concealed antithesis is certainly not to be pre- 
ftaed to the easy, simple explanation of which the language is capable. 

According to the second theory, v. 6 instead of standing in antithetic paral- 
lelism to V. 7, forms the necessary introduction to it, bringing in with poetic 
diction, but in a logical way, news of the completion of JHYH'S house. 

Yenema (who supposed that the verb of hearing refers to the summons of the 
messengers sent out by Solomon to invite the Israelites to the dedication of the 
temple, 2 Ghron. 5:2) conceived that under the terms JEphraiha and the fields of the 
vjood is included the whole country as made up of arable land and forest districts, 
the former term standing for the' places adjacent to Jerusalem or the fertile 
regions, while the latter refers to the uncultivated districts, especially Lebanon. 
Of the same opinion were Ewald, Kamphausen, Hnpfeld, and finally Wolfson. 
This seems to be the correct interpretation of the phrases. *^)^ , usually trans- 
lated forest^ properly signifies unimpr(n}ed property* (English huah)^ and is most 
aptly rendered wUdemeea; and JBphratha^ which from its etymology (from stem 
rn£) produce^ bring forth) means fertile cuUivated ground, naturally denotes the 
ferta&plains. Wolfson compares the phrase Jf^lt^ TM3 ^Jn pO ^^^rom Dan to 
Beersheba, i. e. from one end of the land to the other. 

The verbs stand in parallelism and are in sense equivalent : We heard it (viz. 
a report) in the open, fertile plains, we found it (i. e. the news reached us) even in the 
sparsely settled hiUrcountry ; or, in other words, the news spread all over the 
country. 

The report that obtained such wide circulation cannot be the announcement of 
David's purpose, nor of the completion of Solomon's temple, nor yet of Hezekiah's 
invitation to participate in the Passover ; such references seem incompatible with 
the latter part of the Psalm, which pictures a state of affairs in post-exilic times. 
Nor is it the exhortation in v. 7 that the people have heard ; this is inspired by 
the news. But vs. 8-5 and 7 suggest what is meant—viz., news that the temple 
has at length been finished, and that the day of dedication has been appointed. 
Prominence is given to David's work and plans primarily because on account of 
these the promise referred to in v. 11 was made; but also the congregation per- 
ceives a parallelism between the present occasion and the past ; David took great 
pains to provide for the erection of the temple ; so too the colonists, in their pov- 
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erty and distress, have by a great effort at last snooeeded in building a house for 
JHVH. 

(7) The news is given a most enthnsiastic reception, and the mutual exhorta- 
tion is heard everywhere : Let us assemble at Jerusalem, and bow in worship and 
prayer in the temple. Ths fooUtool of JHVH refers primarily to the a]±, whidi 
was the visible symbol of his presence. But the phrase means in a more general 
sense the temple, where JHVH reveals himself and communicates his will ccm- 
ceming Israel, and whither the congregation must resort for the purposes of 
prayer and sacrifice; cf. Lam. 2:1: y'yt:^ JTi fO ♦JTK ISKi yjP tiyti 

1SK DV3 i^jT onn nar n^ "yinur mufin pn o'txfD b^ the 

Lord has covered the daughter of Zion mUi a cUntd in hie anger, east down from 
heaven to earth the glory of Israel and hoe not remembered hie fooUtool in the doff of 
hie torath ! Cf . Ps. 99:6 ; 1 Chron. 28:2. 

(8) The two principal elements of the situation have already appeared: 
Israel assembled at the services on the day of dedication and the priest at prayer. 
The supplication now begins again. 

When the temple was burned in 586 JHVH was thought to have retired to 
the distant recesses of the north.* Now that a house has been erected for him, 
he is besought to make this his dwelling, and to resume the interrupted relations 
to the people : Jiere manifest thyself as of old, here let the ark of thy strength he 
placed,—!, e. the shrine containing the symbol of his strength, the place where 
the Law was kept; this place in Jewish synagogues of to-day is termed TYMi 
Cnipn The Ark of Holiness. The ancient ark has been replaced by the more 
spiritual palladium of Israel, the inspired Word of GU>d. 

(9) lb he cHothed mth is a common figure signifying the possession in a very 
marked degree of the quality, disposition, etc., spoken of; cf. Ps. 109:18 sqq., 29 : 
DHB^S y VOD M2}n nd7^ ♦JDIB' ♦B^ay Let my adversaries he clothed with 
disgrace, and let them wrap themselves in their shame, as in a garment; Ps. 93:1 ; 
104:1 ; Job 8:22 ; Ezek. 26:16. 

Hitzig supposes that p*iy righteousness does not actually mean uprightness, 
but refers to the white robes, symbolizing purity before God, in which the priests 



*0f. Bzek. 1:4; 11:22 sqq.; here the mountain of the assembly of the gods was sitaated; of. 
Ita. 14:18, 14. Vid. A. Jeremlas, Die BabyloniBch-AMttfrlschen VortteOungen vom Leben naeh dem 
Tode, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 121 sqq. Friedrioh DeUtxsch, Wo Lag dcu ParadiMt Leipzig, 1881, p. 118, 
identifies the HarmO'dd of Isaiah 14:13 with the Cuneiform xarsag-<gal-)kuirkura or 
mountain of Arftlu which he supposes lay in the north. But P. JeuBen^' Die Kotmotogie d&r 
BabyUmiar, Btrassburg, 1800, pp. 204 sqq., regards this identification as unjustifiable; for tiie 
Har-MO*dd is in heayen and is in Isaiah directly opposed to She^Ol to which xarsag. 
(kal-)kurkura or Ar&lu oorresponds; in Isaiah nothing is said of a relation of the gods to 
the Har-mO*dd; likewise the xarsag-(kal-)kurkura is nowhere designated as the plaoe 
of the assembly of the gods, most of whom dwell in heayen; the Har-mO*ed is situated in 
the extreme north; this is not said of the xarsag-(kal-)kurkura, which Jensea thinks 
denotes the whole earth as a mountain. 
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peifonned certain duties; of. Lev. 6:8 sqq., in English version lOsqq. This 
seems onnataral and far-fetched. It refers rather to the correct behavior of the 
priests and the upright exercise of their office ; cf . the similar language in Job 
29:14: ♦DflB^ t^^ilD ^VOD ^itff2^ ♦fltTa'? pTX I put an rigktemmieis and 
U eUdhed me; my uprigfUness vxis a robe and a head-^ress. 

May ihey shtnd for foy may have suggested the idea that by the saints the 
Levites are meant (so the Targum, Clarisse, Gnetz, Wolfson), since this class of 
attendants in the temple furnished the choirs. But according to the regular use 
of the word O^I^DIl <u:e the pious members of the congregation, those devoted 
to the service of JHYH, in opposition to faithless and recreant members ; thus 
in Fs. 81:24 the expression occurs in parallelism with O^JIOK thefaWifid: I^HM 

mrr mti d^jiok vtdh "73 mrr-riK lo^ ^vh, auye ms saints; 

JHVH preserves the faithful. The meaning is seen quite clearly in Ps. 148:14 : 
And he raises up a horn for his people, Qj; 'jjnB^ ♦»*? VTDH 'JD'? ff?rrn 
13^p praise to aU his saints, to the IsraeUtes, a people near to him; of. Fs. 87:28 ; 
97:10 ; 149:1. Here and in v. 16 the pious laity are so designated. The sense is : 
make the people who love thee rejoice by dwelling among them and by granting 
to them the fulfillment of their petitions. 

(10) This prayer belongs with the preceding vs. 8 and 9, and is spoken by the 
same person ; the anointed one himself does not speak, but the petition is offered 
in his behalf. As Hupfeld observes, the passage 2 Chron. 6:41 sq. where vs. 8 sqq. 
of this Fsalm appear, gives no clue to the interpretation of this verse ; the Chron- 
icler (writing drca 800 B. G.) has simply availed himself of the Psalms existing 
in his day to make a suitable conclusion for the prayer he puts in the mouth of 
Solomon; although even then, as in later times (cf. the Tbrgum), the verse may 
have been interpreted as referring to Solomon. 

1)0 not r^use, literally : do not turn away the face of, an expression meaning to 
reject a petition ; of. 1 Kgs. 2:20 (also vs. 16, 17) : And ^ said, 1 have a smaU 
request to make of thee; ^j£) FMi SB^il ^K ^ ^^^ refuse me; and the Idng said to 
her: ask U, my mother, y^Q HK ytffH Vb ^3 forlwiU not refuse ihee. 

tVtffD anointed is used of a king of Israel, as e. g. in 1 Sam. 24:7, 11 ; but the 
term has a very wide range of application, and may denote any one who has 
received from God a special commission of a religious character. Even the Per- 
sian Cyrus, God^B agent to bring about the release from captivity, is given this 
title, Isa. 45:1. It is one of the terms by which the high-priest was distinguished. 
Lev. 4:85; and Israel itself is called a Messiah, Hab. 8:18; Ps. 84:10; 89:89, 52. 
But in the special sense which became most familiar in post-exilic times, the 
epithet is applied to the ideal descendant of David, with the advent of whose 
reign the time of Israel's glory and power was to be ushered in, when all man- 
kind would be brought under the sway of JHYH'S scepter. This does not 
♦7 
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imply that the person bo named is at present a king (as Hengstenberg seems to 
suppose), bat only that with that person the bright hopes of Israel's fature are 
connected, and that he it is whom JHVH has chosen as his champion to subdue 
the nations. As seems clear from the Psalm, the individual spoken of in this 
verse is not yet on the throne ; so it is possible that the words may refer to 
Zerubbabel, whom the prophets Haggai and Zechariah regarded as the Messiah 
who was to r^^ain the lost independence of Judah. 

David's merits as a zealous servant of God (cf . vs. 1 sqq.) are made the basis 
of the plea : Bemember, Lord, the efforts of David to honor thee, and do not 
refuse the prayers of thy people and disappoint their hopes of national independ- 
ence by rejecting the lineal descendant of thy servant to whom thou hast sworn. 
There was special reason why the people should expect the Messianic revolution 
now ; the temple had been finished, thus bringing to a close the 70 years of 
captivity and desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (c. 25:8 sqq.) ; now the naticms 
should be overthrown and Zerubbabel should sit on his throne in majesty and 
power. 

(11) The respofise to the petition is prefaced by a brief review of God's prom- 
ise to David, which according to 2 Sam. 7:4 sqq. was given through the prophet 
Nathan. 

In the Pentateuch a sworn agreement is the usual form of compact. So here 
God is represented as having confirmed his promise in the most emphatic 
manner possible ; cf . Ps. 89:4, 86, 50. This was necessary because the faith of the 
people, shaken by the opposition between the ideal and the actual, needed to be 
established. God has sworn his irrevocable oath ; to doubt now is to disbelieve 
in him. The positive assurance : U is truth (cf. 2 Sam. 7:28),— is supported by the 
negative assertion: he wiU not deviate from it; cf. Num. 23:19 ; 1 Sam. 15:29 ; Ps. 
110:4. The same thought is expressed more strongly and at greater length in Ps. 
89:29, 84-88. 

Of the filcU of thy body, i. e. one of thy descendants ; cf. Deut. 7:18 ; 28:68 ; 
Ps. 127:8; thy sons will continue to occupy thy throne, I will establish thy 
dynasty after thee. 

(12) An important condition is attached to this promise. David's descend- 
ants may by disobedience and faithlessness debar themselves from all claim to 
the throne. Only by observance of God's law can they hope to secure the 
Kingdom for themselves and their posterity; cf. 2 Sam. 7:14 sqq.; 1 Kgs. 8:25; 
Ps. 89:81 sqq. 

(18, 14) The priest now turns to the assembled people and communicates to 
them the comforting answer to the prayer. Whatever becomes of the royal 
family, the congregation will not be disappointed under any circumstances. Por, 
it must be remembered, God has chosen Zion, i. e. Jerusalem, as his place of 
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abode; cf. Fs. 78:68; 87*^. Israel is his choeen people; hence they may 
reasonably expect that he will interpose in their behalf, save them from all 
troubles and defend them from all enemies. 

(15) Qod will ensure abundant crops so that there will be food in plenty, and 
even the poor will have enough to eat. 

Clarisse fancifully supposes that by prcviHoni the income of the temple is 
meant, and that the poor are the Levites who were supported by gifts from the 
other tribes ; but there is no allusion in the Psalm to a lack of faithfulness on the 
part of the people to the requirements of the Law. 

(16) The priests will receive wisdom and power to save their flock by incul- 
cating the fear of Qod; should the people sin, the priests will be able to correct 
their faults and to teach them the right way. And, on the other hand, the faith- 
ful members of Israel (cf. v. 9) will shout in exuberant joy because of their fortu- 
nate circumstances and the many blessings they enjoy. 

(17) In rrOVK ^ toiU cause to sprout, is contained an allusion to the fTQV o^ 
sprout, a term applied to the Messianic king ; cf . Jer. 23:6 : D*MD D*0* tlitl 

DSjyo njyjn "r^t^m ^*?o ifyo) p^iv nov -m*? ♦nopm mn* om 

yTK3 npTin -^1 ^ ^^^^ w coming^ saith JHVH^ when I vnU raise up to David 
a righteous sprout, and a king will reign and prosper, and voiU execute righteousness 
and justice on the earth;* Jer. 88:16; Zech. 8:8; 6:12. The ^^m is a symbol of 
strength ; thus in the Blessing of Moses, Deut. 88:17, it is said of Joseph : ^J*lp 
VTIp DK*1 ^^ horns are like the horns of a wild buU, i. e., his strength is irresist- 
ible. 2b cut off the horns of a nation is to strip it of its power, make it defence- 
less; cf. Lam. 2:8: *7JOB^ pp *?D ^N nn3 ITU He has cut off in fierce 
wrath every horn of Israel; Ps. 76:11 ; Jer. 48:25; whUe to exalt the horn means to 
bestow power and to give victory ; cf . 1 Sam. 2:10 ; Ps. 92:11 ; Lam. 2:17. 

A lighted lamp denotes existence and good fortune, just as the extinguishing 
of the light is a picture of ruin and destruction ; cf . Prov. 13:9 : D^pHV "11M 
*prP D^yttn li) nOB^ ^rne Ught of the righteous wiU be joyous, but the 
lamp of the wicked wiU be put out; Prov. 20:20; 2 Sam. 21:17; Job 21:17; 18:6. 
2b prepare a light for a person will then mean to give him success and assure his 
constant welfare; cf. Ezek. 29:21 ; Ps. 18:29. 

My anointed refers to the same person as in v. 10. 

The sense of the verse will therefore be : I will cause the power of David to 
sprout forth afresh, and a strong representative of his dynasty will sit on the 
throne, whose reign will be marked by glorious success and continue to shine in 
splendor. The permanence of David's dynasty is compared to a constantly 
burning lamp like, e. g., the perpetual lamp T^OfJ "IJ before the altar ; cf . 1 Kgs. 



* Cf. Z«oh. 6:9; Prof. Haupt, NUe (m P$, HO, Id J6hn$ HopMiu UnfioersUv (Xreulars, July, 1894, 
P.UO. 
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11:36; 15:4; 2 Kgs. B:19; Ps. 18:29. And 80 here the dec]aiati(m is reiterated : 
the lamp of the dynasty voiU net he extingutBhtd. 

(18) Ilia enemies will not overthrow him, but through divine aenstance he 
will be able to frustrate all their undertakings against Israel; cf. Hag. 2:20 sqq. 
If the Persians bIiouM attempt to assert their dominion over Palestine, they will 
meet with dtsasler and defeat. The glory and fame of the prince will be 
advanced by this viiuilcation of his power, and the crown encircling his brows 
will dhlne with fresli luster and beauty. 

[CoMTiirnKD nr Nbzt Numbbb.] 
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PABT lU. 
Explanatory Notes. 
[CoMTnrimD rsoM i<A8t Numbbr.] 
N0U8 on Psalm 121, 
This Psalm has seemed to lend considerable support to the theory which 
makes these pieces Songs of Feast-Journeys. The contents clearly suggest 
preparation for a journey to Jerusalem; and many exegetes have concluded 
that the poem was intended to be used by pilgrims, and that it describes the 
approach to the Holy City.* Thus Hengstenberg terms it an " Evening Song of 
the Sacred Pilgrim-Journeys " (Ahendlied der heiligen Ptlgerzuege)^ and thinks it 
was to be sung when the travelers had come in sight of Jerusalem. In a some- 
what similar way Tiling conjectures that the Psalm was sung by the exiles on the 
Eetum when they were at last able to see the mountains of Judea in the 
distance. But it is clear that the terms of the description do not admit of such 
an interpretation. Nothing in the Psalm shows that the journey is nearing the 
close or even that it has been begun. The undertaking is something extra- 
ordinary and attended with no little danger, and some persons hesitate to incur 
the risks involved, so that most emphatic assurance of divine protection is 
required. Hence the six-fold repetition of the word "lOB^ keep ; in this, how- 
ever, Hitzig finds an allusion to the Samaritans DHDb^ between whom and the 
Jews there was border-strife in the Maccabean period (cf. 1 Mace. 10:80-38; 



* ClariBse, Hupf ., Kamph., et aL 
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11:28). For the same reason the Psahn might just as well be assigned to an 
earlier time, but in neither case is the situation pictured in the Song accounted 
for. 

Yet more unsatisfactory is the explanation given by Wolfson : the Psalm, he 
thinks, lef ers to the captivity of the ten tribes ; Israel, as in former years, had 
forsaken JHVH to worship the heathen deities whose shrines were situated on 
the hills ; the poet now seeks to win back the faithless people to the true God. 
The language of the Psalm does not justify such an idea. The hills, to all 
appearances, are not the seat of heathen worship, but the objective point to 
reach which assistance is needed ; a contrast between JHVH and idols is nowhere 
visible, nor yet an exhortation to repent and turn to God, such as would be 
expected in a piece of the nature Wolfson takes this to be. 

The description fits the state of affairs among the Jews in Babylonia when 
preparation was being made for the Betum. Many persons unwilling to leave 
their possessions, as well as others who were really timid, found in the dangers 
of travel an excuse for remaining behind. Thus the Psalm might refer to events 
that occurred in 537, and some (Bosenm., Delitzsch) have so explained it. But it 
fits even better the situation described in Ezra's Memoirs (Ezra 8:21 sqq. cf . v. 81 ) ; 
Ezra and his companions had no military escort to protect them on the journey, 
and so on the eve of their departure they sought help from Grod against the 
enemies they might meet on the way. The Song might very well have been 
employed in this service of fasting and prayer. 

The verses are closely connected in pairs, which unite to form two stanzas : 
(a) vs. 1-4, an antiphonal section containing a dialogue between a faint-hearted 
or sceptical person (vs. 1, 8) and a true believer (vs. 2, 4) ; — (b) vs. 5-8, an inspir- 
ing address by the priest or a chorus to the congregation, confirming the state- 
ments of the second speaker. 

(1) / lift up, etc., i. e. / raise my eyes and look; a shortened form of the 
familiar expression in the Pentateuch,* e. g. in Gen. 18:10 : VJ^J^DK 831*? KE^ 
JO*1 And Lot raised his eyes and saw; cf. Gen. 18:14; 81:1, 2; 17:2; 22:4, 18. 
Notions of pride and worship (Wolfson) are not necessarily connected with the 
phrase, but must be indicated by the context; cf. 2 Kgs. 19:22 : nSHH ♦O HH 

yyy Dr\D Njyni *?ip nio^nn ♦o *?jn nsui whom dost thou' reproach 

and blaspheme^ and against whom hast thou lifted up thy voice, and haughtily 
raised thy eyes f Deut. 4:19 ; Ezek. 18:6, 15, 12. 

Somet suppose that the mountains of Jerusalem, especially Zion where Qod 
sits (Ps. 87:1 ; 15:1 ; 8:5 ; 48:8 ; Isa. 2:8), are meant, and that the speaker looks 
thither for help. Others (Langer) regard the mountains as the Kxblah toward 



* Cf. the Assyrian expression Ina ittafil **to lift up the eyes " to some one, L e, be fond 
of him ; Nimrod Epos YI., 8. 
t Hupf ., Hgstb., Baethgen. 
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which the Jews turned in praying; cf. 1 Kgs. 8:85, 88, 44, 48; Dan. 6:10. 
Qamchi thought of watchers on the hills anxiously looking for the approach of 
help. Similarly Tholuck had in mind the men in a beleaguered fortress, who 
look toward the surrounding hills on the summits of which friends hastening to 
give aid will first be seen. It is clear from vs. 8 sqq. that protection during a 
journey is the help needed. And it seems most natural to take that point 
toward which the speaker looks as the place he desires to reach ; when he con- 
siders the various dangers of the journey, he realizes the need of potent assist- 
ance and so propounds the serious question. The mountains, i. e. those of 
Palestine in general (Delitzsch), stand as goal-posts marking the journey's end ; 
they are not the source of help, for the speaker does not know whence aid may 
be derived, and to him the proposed undertaking seems therefore impracticable. 

(2) Many exegetes* hold that the poet raises the question in v. 1 simply to 
give occasion for the answer here, which is thus strongly emphasized. Others! 
think of the two sides of an individual's character ; the better self answers the 
question of doubt. It appears more likely that a dialogue between the repre- 
sentatives of two elements in the congregation is intended here ; the voice of 
faith responds to the question inspired by timidity and unbelief. Mention of the 
mountains suggests to the believer the holy hill of JHVH, and the answer 
springs at once to his lips. The omnipotence of Israel's God, manifested in his 
works, is, he declares, surety for the safe conduct of the travelers. 

(8) Vs. 8 and 4 are usually taken as a continuation of the responset in v. 2, or 
are included with vs. 5-^ to form a chorus (Clarisse, Bosenm.) or address to the 
congregation. Either alternative is forbidden by the form and language of the 
two verses. Thus v. 3 is plainly addressed to the person who thinks help will 
come from God, and expresses the hope that his expectation may not be vain. 
In strong opposition to the idea of such a possibility the believer declares his 
unfaltering faith in Grod's character as a defender (so Olshausen). Any other 
explanation involves unnecessary difficulty and obscurity. It is hard to believe 
that the same person would first put in the weak form of a wish the idea he 
immediately afterwards affirms so vehemently. Again the very fact that the 
speaker of v. 8 suggests that God may fall asleep seems to show he did not place 
much reliance on assistance from such a quarter ; the words appear to be those 
of a sceptic and fit very well in the mouth of the speaker of v. 1. With a sneer 
he reminds the believer of the long and difficult way ; rivers must be crossed and 
mountains ascended ; robbers may lie in ambush by the road, wild beasts will 
prowl about the camps. So that it Ib to be hoped that the keeper will prove 
efficient and vigilant. 



• Hupf ., HffBtb., Del., Cheyne. 
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To stumble is apUy said with refeienoe to travel on a long joorney. 
Stumbling is also a flgure of calamity ; cf . Dent (2:86 ; Ps. 66:9 ; 88:17 ; 78:2 ; 
66:28; 10:6; 17:6. 

Slumber; cf. 1 Kgs. 18:27: |B^ ♦^ tf l^Tt 01 tf ^tT ♦Dl tVtff O 
YP^ ^*^ J^'<A«r he is meditating or has gone aside, or is on a journey ; perhapi 
he is asleep and must be awaked. By such notions the heathen excused the 
Indifference of their deities to their petitions.* And to Israel, oppressed and 
suffering, it seemed at times as if JH VH were asleep ; cf . Ps. 44:24 : rTH)^ 
mi7 njrn ^N rVS'^in ♦nt* |tr»n no*? Avoake / why sUepest thou, Lord f 
Awake ! do not cast us off forever, 

(4) BeJwld—BiL emphatic inteijection calling attention to the unqualified 
rejection of the aspersion cast on JHVH's faithfulness. He who keeps Israel 
never sleeps; neither will he carelessly allow himself to become wrapped in 
heavy slumber, nor, overcome with weariness, will he seek a moment's repose. 
As in the days of old, in the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night he led 
Israel through the wilderness (cf. Ps. 78:14), so now he will exercise constant, 
unfailing care for the returning exiles. 

(6) The difference between the character of the address which now begins 
and the speech in v. 8 is self-evident. Olshausen correctly regards this stanza as 
the confirmation, by higher, priestly authority, of the believer's remarks. The 
several verses reiterate in detailed exposition the thought contained in vs. 2, 4. 

JHVHis thy keeper, you do well to repose trust in him. Consider his power 
and faithfulness and remember he is your God ; in view of this well may you say : 

^j3»Bnn nD3*? ma*? nirr nrst^ o \\ir«\ nastw nrr di^bo 

In peace will I both lay me down and sleep, for thou, JHVH, alone makest me 
dwell in safety (Ps. 4:9). 

JHVH is thy protection, literally: shadow ;f this is used as a figurative 
expression for protection in general ; cf. Ps. 17:8, 9 ; 91:1-4 ; Num. 14:9 ; Isa. 61:16. 
But the term seems to refer primarily to shelter from the heat of the sun ; cf . Isa. 
32:2 : Hfl^J^ pK3 133 j^D *?VD As the shadow of a great rock in a desert; 
Isa. 25:4 ; 4:6. In the present passage both senses, literal and figurative, find 
application. 

JHVH will stand at the right hand of the believer, i. e., will act as a champion, 
or to use a familiar phrase, as a right hand man;t similarly in Ps. 110:6 it is said 
of Zerubbabel :{ DO*?0 1SN DV3 j^TO ^^0* ^Jf ^HH The Lord on thy 



* Cf . the Iliad, I., 606. 

t This hemistich mlffht be divided Into two separate sentences, but the dlvKion would haTO 
no effect on the sense, except to emphasize the latter clause. 

t It should be noticed that the same position is oooupied bj accusers ; thus Zeohariah (o. 8:i) 
represents Satan standlnir In a hostile attitude at the ilffht hand of Joshua ; of. Pi. 109:6. 

I Cf . Johns HopMns Unioersitv drcuiars, July 18M. p. HO. 
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right hand will smite kings in the day of his wrath; and again in 109:81 Qod is 
lepresented as the savior of his oppressed servant: TV^ VO^ HO)^ *D 
IB^flJ *8D£)B^0 JTBnrf? For he stands at the right hand of die unfortunate to 
save him from those who condemn him. With sach a defender Israel need have no 
fear. 

(6) Some (Hnpf. Eamph) have thought that the sun and moon are mentioned 
here simply in parallelism as in Josh. 10:12, 18; Ps. 72:5; Is. 24:28, and 
deWette thinks the verse is a poetic form of the thought that neither by 
day nor by night will any mishap befall the travelers; this may be. But there 
is also sufficient reason for naming these luminaries as agents of mischief. The 
particular evil to be feared from the sun was of course the excessive heat which 
threatened sun-stroke ; a familiar case of this is described in 2 Kgs. 4:18-20 ; cf . 
Isa. 49:10 ; Jon. 4:8. The moon is named because to it are referred the rapid 
fall in temperature after sun-down, the extreme cold of the night and the injuri- 
ous effects of this atmospheric change upon a man's physical system. The eyes 
especially are affected with a painful malady. The Arabs still attribute blindness 
to the influence of the moon's rays on those who sleep in the open air. Then too 
the moon-beams were thought to produce an injurious effect on the mind* 
GrsBtz also finds in the verse an aUusion to the Persian idea that the sun and 
moon exercised a demoniacal influence. Heat and cold, however, are the evils on 
which special stress is to be laid; cf. Gen. 81:40: 3in ^J*?DK DV3 ♦H**!! 
iT/* 73 mpl Thus I was : by day heat consumed me and frost by night ; 
Jer. 36:80. 

(7) Not only from ordinary dangers which must in the nature of the case be 
encountered, but from all perils, anticipated or imexpected, JH VH will deliver his 
people ; their lives are safe in his hands. 

(8) Ooing out and coming in; Glarisse thinks of the safe arrival of the pil- 
grims in Jerusalem and their return home. In the formula all the acts of daily 
life are summed upt ; cf . Deut. 28:6 : ^nNV3 HriK "]n31 "]N133 nHN ^113 
Blessed wilt thou be when thou comest in and blessed when thou goest out ; Ps. 139:2, 3 ; 
Deut. 81:2 ; 28:19 ; 1 Sam. 29:6 ; 2 Sam. 3:25. The picture from which the phrase- 
ology is derived is given in Ps. 104:23; anyn^imaj^l 1*?J^£3^ DIK HT 
Man goes forth to his work and his labor until the evening ; cf . also Job. 84:21 ; 
Ps. 17:5. Most interpreters therefore see in this verse and the one preceding a 
general blessing on all the activities of life. But the words have also a special 
application here ; to the exiles about to start out on the long march they come 
with peculiar force : The Lord will ensure your departure from Babylon and your 



*Tbe Bame idea Hods expression in the Greek aeXrjvL&leoBat (Matt. 4:24; 17:15) as well as in 
the Bofflish phrase moor^-strwck^ and the more commonl7 used Latin derivatiye lunatic. 

t Cf. the words of Chrysostom in his note on this verse: kv rofrrotg 6 piog anag^ ev eic66oic 
sal k^dSoic, 
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safe arrival in Jerusalem ; but not only this ; he will bring all your undertakings 
to a happy, successful termination. He will conduct you even to, the end of 
life's pilgrimage. 

Notes on Psalm ISO. 

That the first section (vs. 1-6) is not the cry of a suffering individual, but 
that these are the words of the congregation is made plain by the address in v. 
7 ; the references are then to the church-nation.* The allusions in the piece are, 
however, so general as scarcely to admit of determining the definite historical 
situation; and some commentators have therefore contented themselves with 
giving simply a general explanation. Others have ventured upon a more exact 
interpretation. 

To Olshausen the song suggests the later times of the Maccabean war ; while 
Hitzig refers the piece to the time when Jonathan had been captured by strat^^ 
in Ptolemais, and the people, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs, had 
assembled at Jerusalem where Simon sought to reassure them (cf. 1 Mace. 12:58 
to 13:3) ; the redemption of Jonathan was then the most important question. 
This special personal reference is altogether unwarranted by the language of the 
Fsalm ; and there is nothing in the situation described in the poem that suggests 
reference of it to the times spoken of in 1 Mace. 12. The piece was clearly com- 
posed for the congregation at a time when the conviction of guilt rested heavily 
on the conscience of the people, and when the need of divine forgiveness was 
keenly felt. So Wolf son not inaptly supposes that the song was intended to be 
sung at the time of the evening sacrifice when the offering was made in atone- 
ment for the sins of the day ; then, interpreting the dawn for which the watchers 
wait as a figure of release from captivity and Israel as meaning the ten tribes 
languishing in exile, he considers the piece as a prayer of the Israelites for their 
return. DeWette thinks these are the words of a Jew in exile, and to GrsBtz the 
lament seems to indicate the exilic period. Hengstenberg assigns it to the same 
period as the other anonymous pilgrim-songs, i. e. to the early years of the 
Betum. The conjecture of Bosenmiiller that the Psalm was first sung at the 
general penitential day (Ezra, cc. 9; 10) cannot be proved. That it may have been 
used in the public worship on Atonement Day is not improbable in view of its 
special fitness for Huch an occasion. It is also quite possible that it was originally 
composed for use on the day when the community, after a solemn service of con- 
fession and prayer, entered into a covenant to keep the law (Neh. 9). But while 
the definite reference must remain uncertain, the application of the Psalm to the 
circumstances and conditions of the colony is plain. Like Pss. 126 and 129 it 
breathes a spirit of hopefulness, of trust and confidence that JHVH will eventu- 



*B. amend, Ueber dot leh dtr Ptalmm in the ZciUehrift fuer die aUtestamenJO, WiiiensehafU 
VnL,187. 
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ally work salvatiOD and remove all causes of distress with all the results 
of sin. 

Ps. 180 belongs to the class of Penitential Psalms of which 6, 82, 88, 61, 102, 
148, are other prominent examples. It was a favorite with Luther, who termed 
it, together with 82, 61, 148, Psalmi Patdini ; " in fact, there appear in Ps. 180 
the condemnation of the natural man, free grace, and the spiritual character of 
redemption in truly Pauline expression " (Delitzsch). Tholuck also recognizes 
that ^' the Psalmist promulgates here the true evangelical doctrine of the New 
Testament, teaching according to Ex. 2:6, 7, that the enduring existence and 
prosperity of sinful people is only possible through divine forgiveness." 

On this Psalm compare especially Professor Haupt's article in Hbbraica 
n., Jan. 1886, pp. 98sqq. 

(1) The congregation directs its petition to JHYH not ^'out of the deep abyss 
of sin " (Geier), but from the deep waves of distress and need which have passed 
over them in consequence of sins, and in which they are sunken as in waters ;* 
cf. especiaUy Ps. 69 (a Song of the ExUe) : 2, 8 D*0 1K3 *D D^^^K ^Jj^B^H 

^in£)DC^ Save me, God, for waters have come unto my life ; lam plunged in deep 
mire, and tJiere is no standing place ; I have entered deep waters and a stream Juu 
engulfed me ; also vs. 15, 16 ; Ps. 124:4, 5 ; Isa. 51:10 ; Ezek. 27:84 ; Ps. 40:8. 

Out of the depths 1 cry ; the expression is pregnant, embodying at once a 
declaration of the suffering by which the congregation is oppressed, and the plea 
for succor. Our condition is most miserable ; wearied and worn with the buflet- 
ings of waves of adverse circumstances that threaten our ruin, we turn our eyes 
to thee, praying for help that will bring our trembling feet to stand on a rock of 
refuge ; cf . Jon. 2:8, 4, 5 ; Ps. 22:22. 

(2) The people realize their weakness and the need of superhuman assistance. 
JHVH I hearken ! i. e., hear and answer favorably ; cf. Ps. 120:1 note ; 27:7 : 
^JJjn OJm JOpN ♦^Ip rVirV yi2\ff Hear, JHVH, my voice when I cry; and 
have mercy upon me and answer me. Let thine ears he attentive ; not dull or heavy, 
so that they cannot hear (Isa. 59:1), but ready to receive the cry of the people ; 
Ps. 84:16 : Un^W *7i< Vjmi D^pnV *?« mrr 0»j; The eyes of JHVH art 
toward the righteous and his ears are (open) to their cry ; Ps. 18:6 ; 28:1, 2 ; Neh. 
1:6, 11. 

(8) If thou shouldst keep in memory men's sins, i. e. put them to their account, 
cherish against the offenders the stern purpose of justice and hold them to a strict 
accountability for their transgressions ; or, as Ewald puts it : if thou dost not 
overlook, condone, forgive. Who could endure f Who, then, could stand exam- 
ination in trial before God, endure the strict scrutiny of his doings and be acquit- 



•Bosenm., de Wette, Langer, Hitz., Gneti, Hupf. 
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ted of gailt ? cf . Ps. 1:5 ; 109:8. The thought is not : who can mafnt^in a stand 
against the divine vengeance (Langer), or endure the punishment inflicted by God 
(Clarisse) ; for there is here no question of the omnipotence of the Judge ; cf . 

Nah. 1:6: jyjo nsnj iHon 1SN pfTD oy ♦01 nojr ♦o ^o}n os*? 

1J00 IVflJ DnV m Be/ore his wrath who can stand, and who can endure the 
heat of his anger ; his fury is poured out like fire^ and the rocks are thrown down 
hy him ; Ps. 76:8 ; Isa. 57:16. But the point is the universal culpability of man- 
kind ; no one can establish his innocence before God's judgment-seat ; cf . Ps. 
148:2 : But enter not thou into judgment with thy servant, "PJfl'? pTV* K*? *D 
♦n 'JD for before thee no living being can he justified ; Ps. 14:8 ; 63:4. The main 
idea of this portion of the Psalm appears in Ezra 9:15 : ^JOB^ ^ThUt iTBT 

pN o lynotrio i^^sb ujn nrrr orna no^^s ^T^m o nr^ pnv 

r»W *?y "pJS*7 "nOy^ JEVH, God of Israel thou art righteous, for we 
remain surviving as it is this day ; behold we are before thee in our sins, for we can- 
not stand before thee in regard to this, i. e. Grod had vindicated his faithfulness by 
procuring the release of the people from captivity; but they, untaught by past 
experiences, had again broken the law. God was righteous, but their guilt was 
established ; and convicted by Ezra's preaching, they could only hang their heads in 
shame and penitence before God, who, should he deal according to the letter of 
the law, must punish them. The analogies between the ideas in Ezra's prayer 
(c. 9:5 sqq.) and those of the Psalm are very striking. The congregation, assert- 
ing in general terms the sinfulness of man, confesses thereby its own implication 
in guilt ; in this appears the connecting link between the first and second distichs : 
sin has occasioned the deep floods of distress ; hence the appeal for help cannot 
be based on the ground of merit ; if God has regard only to transgressions, then 
Israel can only plead guilty and is unworthy of his aid. 

(4) This verse has given trouble both in the matter of translation and of 
explanation. The particle with which it begins, does not, as is frequently the 
case, introduce a reason for the preceding statement, but rather an antithetic dec- 
laration ; the counterbalance of forgiving mercy is placed over against the weight 
of justice in the scales of the divine decision. Hence if this verse is to be con- 
nected immediately with v. 8, the particle must be rendered not for but yet. 
Similarly in Ps. 22:10 this adversative force appears : here the suffering congr^^ 
tion is represented as pleading with God for deliverance on the grounds of his 
relation to Israel, and of faith in his power to save which was honored in the past 
by concessions of the favor desired ; but it seems that now God's ear is turned 
away, the prayer is unanswered, and Israel becomes an object of the ridicule of 
the foe, who scornfully remarks (22:9) : Let JEVH save them, since he delighu in 
them, i. e. they claim to be the chosen people, let us see what truth is in their 
assertion. To this taunt the congregation replies : ♦HtDDO |DDO ^rU HiTK O 
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*D^^ *TE^ ^3f ^<5f thou art he that brought me forth from the toomh ; thou ioert my 
trust upon the breast of my mother. But an altematiye possibility of translation 
presents itself : the causal conjunction may be taken as indicating the ellipsis of 
an idea to be supplied in thought : though my prayer is unanswered^ and my ene- 
mies mock mej yet my confidence in JH VHis unshaken , for thou art he that brought 
me forth, etc. ; cf . also Ps. 44:28 ; 87:20 ; £ccl. 5:6. So in the present passage, in 
opposition to the thought of y. 8, the statement in Ps. 108:10 may be added : 

ys^y ^ojn wnnj^D j6i ^t7 njyj;n lyNonD k*? But thou wiu not deal 

with us accordtJtg to our sins^ nor reward us a^xording to our iniquities. 

To the latter part of the verse the principal difficulty attaches. The Maso- 
retic text may be read in a variety of ways : perhaps most in favor has been the 
wading: MT-Ijl 1^0*? '^«^ *^<>^ may est be feared,* i. e. as Clarisse puts it, that 
we may be moved to reverence thee. Should Grod exercise retributive justice^ he 
will be feared and obeyed as a tyrant, lest he inflict injury ; whereas the fact 
that he deals with mercy provokes pious fear, and wins men to worship him. 
But if certain punishment has no restraining effect on offenders, then exemption 
from the penalties of violated statutes will surely not tend to uphold the dignity 
of the law, nor induce fear of the Law-Giver. Then, too, this is a strange plea 
in tlie mouths of offenders ; while the long-suffering JH VH might graciously 
overlook his people's sins and save them with power for the sake of his honor, it 
would be nothing short of an insult to the Deity for the congregation to come 
before him with a confession of guilt and the request for forgiveness that they 
may be moved to revere him. 

Some exegetes have sought by emendation to obtain a more satisfactory text. 
GrsBtz thinks the passage quite incomprehensible ; and comparing the Sexta in 
Origen'S Hexapla ivenev tov yvoa0^ai 7i6yov obv = T1DT jmn TJ^O*? '^^ ^^V 
word may be known^ suggests to read yy\r\ . Professor P. Haupt, observing 
Jerome's tradition with regard to the text, i. e. that {O^D ^^^ K*lin ^^ 
to be found in the original, conjectured that this word was a rare synonym 
0* niO^ fear^ a^^d translated : for the sake of the Religion, t The sense 
would then be : '* We in our sins are unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive 
us for the sake of the true Beligion revealed by thee of which we are the 
only though unworthy representatives." In honoring the relation between him- 
self and his people on which that religion is founded, JHVH maintains his 
glory, re-assures the congregation and shames scoffers at the true faith. This is 
an intelligible and reasonable explanation, but the emendation is unnecessary, t 
since the same thought may be obtained from the Masoretic text. The word may 
be read {01/1 Lclw- Grsetz's assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, this 



• Cf . Wellhausen, TsraAUisohe u. Jti«dl8eA« QtschiehU, BerUn, 1894, p. 182, note 1. 

t Hkbraioa n., Jan. '86, p. 100 n. 6. 

t Professor Haupt has sinoe abandoned it, as he informed the writer. 
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firives a most excellent sense. For the Torah embodies not only statutes and 
precepts, but promises and covenants, and while the congregation could not base 
the petition on an appeal to the fulfillment of ordinances, but must confess guilt, 
yet it could justly entreat God to vindicate his promise of forgiveness and re- 
storation to favor on condition of repentance and turning unto him. On the one 
hand punishment is the due recompense of violated law ; on the other, the people 
acknowledge their ill-desert, and in justice to the covenant of mercy Grod will 
grant pardon. This thought finds expression frequently in the Old Testament ; 
thus in Deut. 30:1 sqq. closely succeeding the recital of the woes consequent upon 
disobedience comes the promise of the blessings to be showered upon the repent- 
ant ; cf. Lev. 26:40 sqq.; Zech. 1:8; 2 Ghron. 6:24, 25, 86 sqq. Especially prominent 
did the covenant relation become in the exilic and post-exilic times, when with 
earnest longing Israel looked for the day of redemption and restoration. 

With thee is forgiveness; cf. Neh. 9:17; HIPl^^D tVhH tlHti Thou art a 
God of pardons. Tender mercy constitutes quite as important a feature of Grod's 
dealiDg with man as does his justice.* 

Luther's beautiful penitential hynm, which closely paraphrases this Psalm, 
begins with the words : Aus tie/er Noih schrei ich zu Dir. He seems to have 
taken as the principal idea the thought of the second pair of verses, that Grod will 
deal in mercy, and therefore makes the Psalm a promulgation of the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by free grace, and an exhortation to trust in it and not on 
personal merit. But as connection and analogy show (cf . vs. 4 and 8), the for- 
giveness of sins implies here especially the removal of the temporal consequences 
of sin, of the distresses accruing from iniquities. Forgiveness precedes salvation, 
but the latter is the sign confirming the bestowal of the former. If the congrega- 
tion continues to suffer, there is no assurance that the petition has been heard. 
Hence even after the Betum, a wonderful pledge of JHVH'S favor, the colonists, 
depressed by the failure of their hopes, could attribute their misery only to the 
fact that JHYH'S face was still turned away in anger, and hence they cry : how 
long ere we shall be restored to favor and prosperity ; cf. Ps. 85:6, 7, 8 ; 126:4. 

(5) We have been and are still earnestly expecting a favorable response to the 
prayer. With a yearning deepened and intensified by past disappointments, 
Israel t waits still for the boon which God alone can bestow. Events that still 
live in memory have proved the truth of Jeremiah's words (c. 8:28) : Truly in 
JHVH our Ood. is the salvation of Israel. And though the reward of faith is 
slow to appear, Israel waits for JHVH'S coming in might to save ; cf. Isa. 8:17: 



• Cf. Dan. 9:9: U m^D O mn'^Som D^DHnn imSw '3"mS To the Lord, ovur God, heUmg 
VMreies and forgivenesses thoua^ we haverebeUedaoainsthim. 

t Olshausen's idea that the priests here make reply to the oonirreffatioii is unwarranted bj 
the lanflTuage. 
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1*? ^mp) 2pjr n»3o vjs ynoan rr\rv^ ♦n^Dm And i wii wau for 

JHVff, who hides hU face from the house of Jacobs and mil hope for him. 

His word, the aDnouDcement of pardon, the diviiie flat that abolishes the 
reign of sin and suffering and inaugurates the coming of blessings so long de- 
sired ; or in other words, tlie veriflcation of promises, the proof in deeds that God's 
word never fails. Ewald defines it as 'Hhe word of salvation and redemption.'' 
As commentators have generally recognized, it is the word of promise that forms 
the basis of hope, and its accomplishment the object looked for; cf. Fs. 119:26, 
28, 42, 74, 41, 49, etc. 

(6) By a forceful comparison the poet seeks to depict in a yet more striking 
way the intensity of expectation and longing which he has emphasized by repeti- 
tion of the thought in parallel phrases. By some the watchers are supposed to 
be tlie priests watching in the temple for the coming of the dawn when they will 
summon their companions to assist in offering the morning sacrifice* (so 
Clarisse). Wolfson thinks of the Levites upon whom devolved the duties of 
watching in the temple and of opening it every morning; cf. 1 Ghron. 9:27. Others 
think of attendants at the bedside of the sick. It seems, however, more rea- 
sonable and more in keeping with the idea of intent expectation of a joyful hour 
to come to consider that the poet had no special class of watchmen in mind, but 
meant in general those who after a night's vigil (or perhaps the detail of men who 
keep the morning watch)t await with eager impatience the break of dawn which 
will bring them relief from the exhausting strain and anxiety imposed on them 
by their responsible office. The point of comparison is the extremity of desire ; 
as the tired sentinel looks toward the east to catch the first rosy tints that be- 
token thQ dawn, so Israel looks to discover the first manifestations of JHYH'S 
coming. 

(7) The repetition of the phrase has given rise to some difficulty, and occa- 
sioned the erroneous translations to be foimd in the Ancient Versions. It is ex- 
plained by Clarisse as a device to gain the attention of the audience, or as due to 
the metre, or made for poetic effect (so Bosenm.). Some translators have entirely 
omitted the significant repetition ; thus Bickell : Ich hoff' avf OoU, avf sein 
Wort I Harrt meine Sede, \ Mehr als auf Fruehrot Waechter, \ Harr\ Israel^ 



* Gf . the Mishnlo Tract Joma, 8, 1. 

tOn the night-watohes of. F. DeWtxaoh, A$8irriolo(;i»ehen Notizen zum AU«n TMtanMnt, No. 
m. in the ZeUseh^fuer KeOsehriftforaehunOt II, July, 1886. The New Testament distins:ul8hes 
four nlffht- watches (cf. Matt. 14:26; Mark 6:48), denoted by^Y^e, fietrovhicTtov aXticrpo^Qvia and 
trpoi (Mark 18:86)« a division derived from the Romans. In the Old Testament, the night is 
divided into three watches : nnOBTK V^^ the heoinMng of the waUtus, Lam. 2: 19; nnDBTKn 
njID^nn the middle watch, Judg. 7:19; np^H n")DiSrK the morning watch, Ex. 14:24. The same 
division obtained among the Assyro-Babylonians ; cf. m R. 68, 67 b; IV R* 60, 80*; n B. 11-18 e, 
f: ma9artu bar&rltum, so named because held when twilight was succeeded by the glory 
of the stars (cf. Neh. 4:16, in A. V. 4:2D;ma9artu qablltu=middle watch; mayartu 
iaddu ru (for ladu rr i)=watch of the breaking of the dawn. 
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Sexn I . So also J. D. Micbaelis :* Meine Begterde sieht nach dem fferm aut, \ 
mehr ah einer, der zur NachtzeU reiset, avf den Morgen toartet, I I$r<ul hoffe auf 
Jehova I ; and so also E. Meier f. 

De Wette oonsiderB that this is merely a repetition in the spirit of the degree- 
like rhythm, while Olshaosen thinks it has significance only for the external form 
of the recitation, and Gr»tz would explain it as an antiphony of the chorus. 
Hengstenherg attributes it to the earnest longing which loves repetition ; and 
Delitzsch supposes that by this means the poet sought to give the idea of long 
protracted watching. The Ancient Versions also failed to find the point. 

P. Haupt was the first to perceive that *' the words with a delicate turn of the 
figure are used as accosting the congregation,'' t and belong not in v. 6, where the 
Masorites by incorrect division of the original text have placed them, but as the 
hortatory introduction to the address which begins in v. 7. The priest, seizing 
the last expression used by the congregation, applies it to his auditors as a phrase 
most apt and fitting, a description clear and terse of Israel's present condition. 
Your comparison, says he, is just ; for indeed you are watching for the morning ; 
in the dark night of sin and sin's consequences you grope, your vision is strained 
to discover the morning glow of divine grace that will usher in the day of re- 
demption. Darkness and night represent calamity; cf. Deut. 28:29: H^rP 

7311 nN rr^vn N'n rr*7Si<3 iiyn \ff^jy ib^io onrrva lyjyoo and 

thou wilt grope at noon-day a* the blind gropes in darkness, and thou wilt not prosper 
in thy ways ; Ps. 88:7, 8 ; 107:10 ; Isa. 42:7. Light, on the contrary, is the S3anbol 
of prosperity and happiness ; cf . Isa. 60:20 : Thy sun will no more go down, nor 
Will thy moon withdraw, ^^^N ^jy 10*72^ D^l^ 11N*? ^ iTH* tViTV ^^.for 
JHVH will he thine everlasting light and the days of thy mourning will he over; 
Isa. 68:8 ; 9:1 (cf. Matt. 4:16) ; Mai. 8:10. In a similar strain the priest speaks 
here : In the evening weeping turned in to pass the night with you, but in the mom" 
ing glad joy will come (Ps. 80:6 : riH 1p3^ 03 p*7* ^^y^)• Though that 
fair dawn be slow to break, yet wait, Israel, for JHVH I Let neither your dis- 
tress nor your impatience cause you to doubt for one moment God's faithfulness; 
neither let your sinfulness cause you to think he will not have mercy on you. For 
with JHVH is grace, and with him is redemption in abundance; Ps. 108:11. 

(8) And as he redeemed Israel from captivity, so now he, HE (the pronoun is 
emphatic) will deliver his people from all their iniquities. These sins embrace 
also the consequences they have entailed; cf. Ps. 86:11: ♦♦n pj*3 1*!?D *D 

itw V ♦ovjn ♦nD oij;3 ^itd nrota ♦nuen. For my we u spent woh 



• Deutsche Uebersetzung des AUen Testaments, Part VI., S ed. GK^ttingen, 1782, p. tOO; but in his 

notes, p. 270, he griyes the oorreot translation. 

f Die poetisehen BuMher dee AUen Testaments, Part II. Die Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1860, p. 166, 
% Qt, Hjcbraioa. II., pp. 90, 101, 104j and I. M. Casanowios, Paronomasia iniM(M Testament* 

Boston, 1894, p. 88, No. i84. 
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grief and my yean with sighing ; by reason of my iniquity my strength fails and 
my bones tcaste away; Ps. 40:18; 88:6,6. The forgiviiig love that puts away 
transgressions from the remembrance of the Judge will aooomplish the removal 
of all woe ; Isa. 48:25 ; Fs. 108:8, 4, 6. Let Israel, therefore, wait in calm reliance 
upon the sure promise of JHVH; cf. Isa. 60:10: yjyff JX\!V N^♦ D33 ♦O 

I^B^ mrr db^3 iroa* i^ njj ^ki dobtt ^^n ^m< naj^ *np3 

ViY7N3 Who among you is fearing JHVH^ listening to the voice of his servant f 
He thai walks in darkness^ without a ray of light — let him trust in the name of 
JHVH and support himself on his Ood, 

Very apt seems the conjecture of Paul Haupt that the final verse of Ps. 131, 
which is there out of place, and has no connection with what precedes, belongs 
properly to Ps. 180. That Ps. 182 already, in the time of the Chronicler, was 
placed near 180 is shown by 2 Chron. 6:40-42. Accordingly we may safely assume 
that Ps. 181 followed 180 at that time, and there is no difficulty in supposing that, 
even at that early period, the end of Ps. 180 was added to the fragment Ps. 181:1, 2 
in order to give it a proper conclusion.* At all events, the fitness of the verse as 
the closing exhortation of the priest's address is apparent. You, says he, have 
waited long, are waiting still ; this is the proper attitude, for your light will come. 
And not only in this present instance do I counsel hope and trust in JHVH, but 
also in all future cases rely upon him and you will not be disappointed. 

Notes on Ps. 1^. 

The similarity between the opening of this Psalm and that of Ps. 121 need 
by no means indicate, as Hengstenberg thought, unity of authorship. As re- 
marked by Cheyne,t the points of sipiilarity with Ps. 120 are much more marked. 
They are both '' distinctively persecution psalms " and contain a " record of deep- 
ening misery among malicious neighbors.^' Like Ps. 120, this piece seems to 
refer to the unfriendly disposition of the peoples in Palestine toward the new col- 
ony. In the former piece, the Jews arraign these hostile neighbors before the bar 
of God for slander; in this one, feeling keenly the disgrace of their national 
calamity that had made them a by-word among the nations, they pray for deliver- 
ance from the cruel shafts of contemptuous scorn aimed at them by these un- 
sympathizing persons. Whether the reference is to the general feeling toward 
the Jews or to some special manifestation of spite, it is difficult to say. But the 
piece may be placed in the period before the arrival of Nehemlah, when the unfor- 
tunate colonists, as we learn from Neh. 1:8, were subject to ridicule and heartless 
contempt. 

(1) After the destruction of the temple, where Grod manifested himself and 
where many among the congregation supposed that he actually dwelt, the name 



* Cf . HsBRAiOA, n., p. 105. t Origin of the PsaUer, p. 55. 
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of JHVn as the Gk)d of heaven came into particular use, differentiating him 
from the heathen vanities while answering the slur cast upon his very existence 
by the question of the heathen*: Where is your Godf cf. Ps. 115:8, 4 ; £zra, 
6:11,12; 6:9; 7:23; Neh. 1:4; 2:4. The proof of JHVH's non-existence or of 
his weakness was not involved in the ruin of his earthly house ; for his tlirone is 
in heaven ; cf. Ps. 11, 4 : 1KD3 0*08^3 iDrV IBHp bytl^ JHVH w in his 
holy temple; his throne is in heaven ; Ps. 103:19 ; 102:20 ; 2:4. 

In the name of the distressed congregation, the poet raises his voice in 
prayer. Human assistance is lacking and would be of no avail ; JHVH is the 
only saving helper, and he is ready to give aid ; cf . Ps. 20:7. 

(2) Several explanations are offered : (a) some think that just as servants 
who, when they suffer violence at the hands of others, have no other recourse 
than to apply to their master or mistress for defence and the punishment of the 
offender, so the congregation of Israel, oppressed by powerful enemies, takes 
refuge in the help of JHYH ( Yenema, J. D. Michaelis) ; (b) just as servants are 
attentive to their masters in expectation of gifts or favors, or even the necessities 
of life, so Israel looks to the liberal hands of Grod for kindnesses and blessings (de 
Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Olsh.) ; (c) others think of servants undergoing punish- 
ment, eagerly watching the hand of their lord for the sign that the castigation 
shall cease'(Bosenm., J. Qamchi, Langer, Hgstb., BsBth); — (d) while yet others 
have in mind the close attention of slaves to catch the slightest indication of their 
master's wishes (Hitz., Grsetz, Del., Thol.). No one of these explanations seems 
to yield a satisfactory interpretation of the passage. 

It appears that the verse sets forth the relation between JHVH and Israel.. 
In brief, it is an epitome of the Jewish idea of religion. The tertium compara- 
tionis lies in the obedience, faithfulness aud allegiance of the servants to their 
master. An obedient servant has the right to expect kind, considerate treatment 
from his lord, and if abused would be justified in leaving his service; cf. Gren. 
16:6-9. The tone of the Psalm may appear strange to Christian readers, but it is 
in keeping with the Jewish conception of religion. JHVH and Israel were par- 
ties to a contract, and the terms of agreement were these : protection and pros- 
perity bestowed by Grod in return for constant, faithful observance of his laws by 
his people, while, on the other hand, disregard of the divine ordinances entails 
punishment upon the offenders; cf. Deut. 11:26-28; 28; 29:9-12; 30:1-8. Fre- 
quently in the Psalms appeals for help and deliverance are based on the ground of 
service and obedience ; Ps. 86:2 : rrf»< ^13^ yunn ♦JN n^DPT O ♦B^SJ mOB^ 
T^K n£313n *rf7N Preserve my soul, for I am pious ; thou my God^ save thy 
servant who trusts in thee ; Ps. 81:2 ; 86:16; 79:10. 



• Cf . Cheyne, Orig^ of the PsaUert p. 814. 
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Israel pleads the tenns of the covenant * that JHYH has apparently violated 
hy permitting his faithful servants to suffer under the contempt of their enemies. 
The people declare their fidelity, humility and utter dependence on God ; he is 
their Master, they his chosen people ; t they iivait in anxious suspense for the 
slightest indication of his purpose to help them. Willing to do anything even if 
they do not get out of their difficulties, yet they hope for and expect deliverance 
as the reward of their unfaltering allegiance. But it seems now as though JH VH 
were unmindful of his covenant and careless of their misery. 

The hand is the symbol of power and authority; by its gestures the master 
makes known his will. To lift up the eyes to the master's hand is to be attentive 
to his commands, to acknowledge his authority ; it is the attitude of submission 
and obedience. 

(8) The Masoretic text reads : HD W3{8^ 3T O For we are hut too full of 
contempt (Cheyne), i. e., we have been compelled to swallow so many insults that 
we are flUed to repletion with them; cf. Ps. 88:4: ♦BfflJ rnjTia ilj^^tff O 
^JP3n '^INB^ **ni For my soul is full of troubles, and my life draws near to the 
pit; Job 9:18; Sam. 8:15. But the reading of the Syriac versions seems prefer- 
able here ; the change is very slight, and the sense of the passage remains un- 
altered. 

The poet, having shown upon what grounds Israel lays claim to the protec- 
tion of JHYH, declares that this is a time of distress and need, when JHYH, 
faithful to his promise, should bring deliverance. Remember, JHVH, the reproach 
of thy servants, and, for thy mercies^ sake-, save us from our enemies-, who heap upon 
us cruel insults; though thou hast made us a byword amo7ig the heathen, yet we have 
not forgotten thee, nor have we dealt falsely in thy covenant; cf. Ps. 44:13 sqq. 

For the allusions in the passage cf. Neh. 1:8 : And they said to me, the 
rem/nant that are left of the captivity there in the province T^STSTXS Vh^i H^nD 
are in great affliction and reproach; also Neh. 2:17-19. 

(4) The more general expression in v. 8 would fit past or present experiences 
equally well; but here the defining adjectives give clearer indication of the refer- 
ence. De Wette justly concludes that the epithets do not suit the Samaritans, 
for they too were Persian subjects, though in more fortunate circumstances than 
their Jewish neighbors. Olshausen recognizes that the verse speaks of heathen 
oppressors. In reference as in form the passage seems to be similar to 120:6 (q. v). 
A glance is afforded into the gloomy period of the Exile ; overbearing and proud 
were appropriate epithets to describe the Gtialdeans; cf. Isa. 13:11-19: I will 
punish the world for its evil and the wicked for their iniquity; D*"Tt HW ^nSB^iTl 

DHB^a pw niKsn niD^Do ox 'jaa nn^m ^♦sb^n o^inj^ mwi 



•Cf.Ps. 44:18-91: 80:40. 
tCf.e8poolaU7Mal.l:0. 
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mOj^ nW DID fW D*rf7N nDSnOO Ivnll eawe the arrogance of the 
proud to cease and the haughtiness of the fierce I mil lay low; and Babylon^ the 
glory of kingdoms ^ the beauty of the pride of the ChaXdeans^voUl he ruined as God 
oveHhrew Sodom and Oomorrah; cf. Isa. 14:4 sqq.; Jer. 60:29, 81 sqq.; 61:41; 
£zek. 31:1-18. 

Long enough did the people sofler shame during the Cf^Uvity ; but now even 
in the land of their fathers reproach is heaped upon them. 

Notes on Ps. 12$, 

The title in the Hebrew text has suggested the possibility that David wrote 
this strong poem. But the idea is at once excluded by the reference to Jerusalem 
as the former seat of civil government, the capital of David's dynasty, and as a 
religious center whither the tribes were wont to resort, as well as by the allusion 
to the temple. 

According to the popular view, the Psalm is a pilgrim-song : in it the pil- 
grims, at length arrived at the gates, pour forth their admiration of the city ; or 
else, as Delitzsch thought, the author, on his way home, recounts the events of 
his journey from the first summons to go up to Jerusalem. This seems to ex- 
plain to some extent the language of the opening verses ; but does not account 
for the latter half of the song, from which it would appear that the author is a 
citizen of Jerusalem and profoundly interested in all that pertains to her wel- 
fare. 

There is nothing to justify the idea of Wolfson, who thinks that the Israel- 
ites in captivity express their intense longing for the temple ; on the contrary, 
everything seems to indicate that the privileges of worship are free to those 
spoken of in the Psalm, and it is clear that the population of Jerusalem is 
addressed in v. 6. 

The chief features in the situation are these : the people are in Jerusalem ; 
public worship in the temple is now possible, and the city has been rebuilt ; but 
the picture has also a dark side ; the earnest prayer for peace and harmony and 
the exhortation to promote the welfare of the city show that discord and selfish- 
ness have been causing trouble. The close correspondence between the situation 
thus described and that in Jerusalem at the time when ISTehemiah was rebuilding 
the walls is at once evident.* On the one side stood the brave governor with 
those men who remained true to their obligations as citizens and Jews ; on the 
other were the parties whom the work of reconstruction and reform had dis- 
pleased, whose schemes to better their private fortunes conflicted v^th the best 



*Hitztff finds a place for the Psalm in the Maooabean period, at the time (141 B.C.) when 
Simon repaired the walls (of. 1 Maoo. 18:10). Certain of the conditions in the historical situation 
are thus met; but, as Oreetz remarks, the reference in v. 2 seems to point to a time shortly after 
the EzUe. 
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interosts of the city. A special occasion for the Psahn may be found in the dis- 
tress consequent upon the extortion of interest from the poorer Jews, whom cir- 
cumstances had compelled to borrow from their richer brethren; the idea is 
favored by the similarity in tone between the Psalm and the speech of Nehemiah 
(cf . c. 6). The piece is in any case an address to the people, to the disaffected 
elements in particular, urging them to promote the public prosperity and prom- 
ising that personal blessings will thus be secured. 

The argument of the poem is developed in a thoroughly artistic and very 
effective way : mention of the causes for rejoicing in the present state of affairs, 
coupled with reminiscences of the past glory of the city, naturally leads up to the 
exhortation and prayer that peace and prosperity may be perpetuated ; a fitting 
climax and powerful conclusion Is then reached in the individual resolve of the 
writer, who swayed by forcible considerations, sets a good example to his fellow- 
citizens. 

(1) The quotation has generally been taken as the resolve or sunmions of the 
pilgrims to set out for Jerusalem. But as recognized by Gnetz and Hengstenberg, 
ihi let us go does not give this sease, which would be expressed by jY^j^J ^ «* 
go up. So Hengstenberg supposes that the pilgrims, having arrived at the city, 
are now stopping at the gates in order that the festive procession may be set in 
order for the march to the temple ; an ingenious idea certainly. 

Translated into ordinary English the second hemistich will read : let ui go to 
church; cf. Eccl. 4:17 : DM^NH HO ^H if^D ^IffH^ ^T) nOlT Restrain 
thy foot as thou goest to the temple. The returned exiles rejoice in the restoration 
of the privileges of public worship ; these had been denied them during the Exile ; 
but now the temple had been rebuilt and the services begun afresh ; thither the 
worshipers now go to pray and to make offerings. 

(2) Those commentators who take v. 1^ as the summons to goon pilgrimage, 
see in this verse the arrival at the gates of the city ; the poet, following the trav- 
elers with his mind^s eye, is ''already in spirit at Jerusalem" (de Wette); so 
Gheyne renders : our feet stand at last within thy gates* But with this verse ends 
everything that might suggest that the present sitiiation has anything to do with 
a feast- journey ; the verses that follow, especially 6-9, show that the occasion is of 
a different nature. 

We are indeed in Jerusalem, The author seeks to impress upon the minds of 
the people an adequate idea of the magnitude of the blessings which Gk)d has con- 
ferred upon them, to arouse within them feelings of joy, thankfulness and love, 
and so to prepare the way for the exhortation to follow. We are again permitted 
to worship JHVH in his house, for we are indeed back in Jerusalem, the city of 



*01shaiiMii, howerer, gives tbe f oUowlng pAimphrase : €insl hetratm wUr defne Strasstn und 
PUttz^ 

*2 
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David, whose very Btones and dust are dear to us.* How abundant are the causes 
ior thankf uhiess. 

The gates are spedaUy mentioned because they were the centers of public 
life, the places of business, 2 Kgs. 7:1 ; also the courts were held there ; cf. Amos 
6:12 ; Zech. 8:16 ; Beut. 25:7 ; 21:19 ; Isa. 29:21 ; there, too, news and gossip were 
circulated; Ps. 69:18 : "lOBf ^rW HW^Jl ^yt£^ ♦315^ ♦D lITtS^ They that sit 
in the gate speak against me^ and I am the song of drunkards ; Prov. 81:28, 31 ; the 
plural gates is used in metonymy of the city itself (cf. Beut 17:2; 12:15 ; 14:21, 
27, 29) just as the/ee^ refer to the persons, so that the notion of literally standing 
in the gates cannot be maintained. 

(3) According to the received Hebrew text the translation is usually given : 
Jerusalem thai is built up as a city thai is compact together. As to the first hemi- 
stich there can be no dispute except concerning the meaning of PDJ^ . Some 
(de Wette, Schultz) take the word in an emphatic sense : well built; or else it is 
said that the principal thought lies in as a city (so GrsBtz), and the verse is sup- 
posed to express the astonishment and wonder of a peasant on beholding the gpreat 
city, with the long rows of houses closely joined together, in striking contrast to 
the hamlets of the country districts, composed of scattered cottages with wide 
spaces between them (Chrysostom, Bosenm., de Wette, Thol.). That a city is 
built need not be said ; and hence if such stress is laid here on the fact that 
Jerusalem now looks as a city should, it can only mean that the place has be^i 
rebuilt. In antiquity a city became such in the full sense of the word only when 
it had been girded with protecting walls. 

In the second hemistich the meaning of the words found in the received text 
is perfectly plain : where assembled together ; but the subject of the verb is lack- 
ing. A subject, however, of the character suggested by the context, is readUy 
obtained from v. 4, where the expression ^ifDtl^^ lyflj^ an ordinance for Israel 
is obscure and out of place and should be changed in accordance with the render- 
ing of the Greek translator Symmachus to read '?tO{J^*'? Piljf the congregation 
of Israel^ and then transferred to this verse.f The sense now becomes perfectly 
clear : Jerusalem is rebuilt, has arisen from the ruins, so that she now sits in the 
dignity of a city, the center of a people, where the congregation of Israel assem- 
ble for worship as in former years. 

The poet advances a step further in his argument : not only are we back in 
Jerusalem, but the city in which we take pride no longer presents the sad specta- 
cle of heaps of ruins, battered walls and burned gates. The heathen can no 
longer point the finger of scorn at us, for Jerusalem is rebuilt. 



•Cf.P8. 102:16: IJJH'' HnDiT nW n^33K flK yi^iT lY") O ForthyserocmltstaksiAMigwrt^lm 
stones, and her dnst they look upon with sadness, 

t Cf . Prof. Haupt'B restoration of the text in Hkbratoa, II^ Jan. 1886, p. 99, note 5. 
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(4) The phrase ^i^tt^^ HYl^f variously rendered as : [according to) a law, 
(cu9tomy statute) for Israel, or a testimony for Israel, — can have no place in tMs 
verse. It has been explained as referring to the ordinance in obedience to which 
the tribes went up to Jerusalem; cf. Ex. 28:17: HNT fUB^a D^Oj^fl B^B^ 
nUT plKH *Jfl ^a T11DT ^^ Thrice in a year shall all thy males appear 
hefore Lord JHVE: Ex. 34:28 ; Deut. 16:16. 

The tribes of Jah constitute the spiritual Israel, the congregation of JHYH ; 
cf. Deut. 82:9: yQ^f HliT p'^H O ''For J HVRs portion is his people;'' Ps. 
74:2 ; Isa. 68:17. The expression contains a reference to the relation between 
JHYH and Israel ; cf . note on 124:1. 

The three great annual feasts may perhaps be primarily alluded to here ; Deut. 
16:16 : Thrice a year shall all thy males appear he/ore thy Ood in the pldce he 
chooses, niDDH jrai myae^n jnai niVOrr jra at the /east of unleamru^d 
bread, the feast of weeks and feast of booths. But the point in the verse is of a 
more general nature ; Jerusalem is declared to have been the religious center of 
the people, the seat of the national religion. 

(5) The city was also the seat of government, the civil and political center. 
To the king appertained the right to sit in judgment (1 Sam. 8:5 ; 1 Kgs. 7:7 ; 

Isa. 16:5 ; 82:1 ; 28:6), though he might also deputize an officer to hear cases (2 Sam. 
15:2,8). This power of administering justice stands only as a representative 
function of the government* which is referred to as a whole by this mention of 
one of its more important prerogatives. 

By these allusions to the glorious past the poet touches those feelings most 
potent to arouse his auditors to the desired action. He congratulates the people 
on their present blessings and expresses the gratitude they must have. Their 
situation in the theater of the actions of bygone years awakens memories of the 
nation^s former greatness and the height of power, splendor and influence Jerusa- 
lem attained in the reign of the warrior David and his successors. He thus 
appeals to national and religious pride. 

(6) A most excellent commentary on this verse is contained in the advice of 
Jeremiah to the captives in Babylon, c. 29:7 : 'IBftt ^♦J^ Ui7\ff HN ItJmi 

D:h 7V7V noi^B^a ♦a mrr ^k mj^a i^snm rroB^ ddhk ♦n^jn 

Clwtff -4w^ seek the peace^ of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray to JHVHin her behalf ; for in her peace you wUl have peace. 

In this and the following verse the point of the whole Psalm is reached and 
clearly set forth : an attempt to promote prosperity and unity ; an appeal to the 
citizens to seek with hearty, whole-souled endeavors the welfare of the city. The 
natural inference is that discord and strife had previously reigned and had pro- 
duced disastrous results. The exhortation is backed by the strongest arguments 

* Hltzlg Bees here an allution to the Sanhedrim. 
1 1, e. identify yourself with the interests of. 
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that the writer could possibly find. I appeal to yon in the name of all you hold 
pleasant, dear and sacred, unite your hearts and voices in fervent petition for the 
peace of our city, restored to us from her desolation ; they alone who maniftet 
love for thee, O Jerusalem, may expect to be prospered ; abundant blessings will 
reward pursuance of work for the city's interest. 

(7) The apostrophe of the city is simply a poetic way of addressing the peo- 
ple ; cf . Jer. 4:14 ; 6:8 ; 13:27 ; 16:6. 

Some think that by ^Hi properly circuity the space in front of the walls is 
meant ; so Bosenmiiller takes the idea to be that the city will be at peace witti 
the nations, so that there will be no need of an army to protect her ; at the same 
time peace is to reign within, for the palaces are put for the whole city, as in Ps. 
48:4 : "^Xtffdl JTHJ iTmJD^lO D*rf7N Ood is known in her palaces as a 
refuge. But the Psalm is directed to the solution of internal dissensions and the 
consequent troubles in the city ; and the reference in ^'^♦nS is rather to the city 
as enclosed within encircling walls, while by the palaces the public buildings, tem- 
ple and houses in general are meant ; the two words are put in parallelism, as also 
in Ps. 48:14 : prmJDTN 1JDS ttf^Vh DD3^ WIT Mark you well her vxilU; 
connder her palaces. The verse is, in form and language, paraUel to v. 6. The 
prosperity of the city is conditioned upon the harmonious thought and action of 
the citizens ; peace and prosperity can reign only as co-regents ; for the entrance 
of internecine strife overthrows the state. 

(8) In view of all this, says the poet, I will use my power to promote the wel- 
fare of the city, that my co-religionists, men endeared to me by social, civil and 
religious relations, may be benefitted ; cf . the parallel portions of Nehemiah's 
speech to the usurers, c. 6:6, 7, 8, 10. 

(9) With this the climax in persuasive argument is reached. Here is brought 
forward the highest motive which, above all others, should prompt the believing 
Jew to do what the poet urges. The occasion is one which demands the display, 
not only of patriotism and fraternal feeling, but of devotion to the true religion. 
He, then, who refuses to do what the writer so clearly shows to be his duty, proves 
himself void of fidelity to the city, his feUow-men and his Gk)d. 

Notes on Ps. 1S7. 

This poem has presented difficulties to some who have sought to interpret it 
according to the demands of their peculiar theories. With the feast-journeys it 
has nothing to do. Wolf son finds scanty allusion to the times of Hezekiah, and 
is obliged to explain it as written '' concerning Solomon." Some (de Wette, Hitz., 
Hupf., Olsh.) consider the piece as altogether general in nature, without special 
reference to any historical event. The imity of the Song has been doubted, since 
the connection between the stanzas has been missed. Bosenmiiller is disposed to 
consider it as a fragment of a longer Psalm. 
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The heading HD^tt^ ^^ ^^^^ taken: (1) as indicating the author (so 
daiisse, Hgstb., TboL). In support of this, it is urged that the sentiments of the 
Psalm are very similar to those in Ecolesiastes and Proverbs, works by tradition 
ascribed to Solomon, and that the argument of the piece seems to point to the 
golden age of the kingdom as the period of composition ; besides, Solomon bor^ 
the title rn^T beloved, 2 Sam. 12:26. But the proverb-like form of verse 
appears elsewhere in the Psalter; e. g. Pss. 1, 112, 128 ; and by what a time of great 
national prosperity is indicated in the Psalm, is not clear.— (2) The title may also 
mean : '^ for Solomon " ; and some think the piece was written by David as a pre- 
scription to his son of the manner in which the temple was to be built, or perhaps 
to give principles of action on the lines of which the affairs of the kingdom were 
to be administered. Others, again, see in these vigorous verses a rebuke to Solo- 
mon as the author of Ecclesiastes, to whose teachings many took exceptions ; cf . 
Eccl. 2:21, 23 ; 4:6-8; 5:11, 16, with 127:2. The Psalm supplies the answer to the 
question propouoded in Ecclesiastes, and thus gives a good lesson for Solomon. 

The superscription (which occurs in the Targum, Aquila, Symmachus and 
St. Jerome) does not endure the strict examination of textual criticism: it is omit- 
ted in the LXX. (except in some MSS.) as well as in Theodoret. It owes its 
origin to the superficial interpretation of the scribes, to whom mention of the 
bouse suggested the temple; this seeming allusion to Solomon was then con- 
firmed by n^T his beloved and KJB^ in sleep, in view of such passages as 2 Sam. 
12:25 and 1 Kgs. 3:6-14. 

Some commentators seek to find the point of union between the two seem- 
ingly imconnected portions of the piece in the general conception which Delitzsch 
prefixes as the title of the Song, that on God's blessing everything depends (an 
Gottes Segen alles gelegen), the begetting and rearing of children being a special 
instance of the fact (so £wald, Hupf., Olsh., Cheyne et al.), chosen perhaps 
because of the great importance attached to the acquisition of sons. In this way 
the force of the Psalm is obscured in comparatively meaningless generalities, and 
the adversative element in the second stanza is utterly lost. The connecting link 
lies rather.in the stem HJ^, whose double use, of building in the materud sense 
and of building up a family* is well known, and it is precisely these two ideas 
that are brought into juxtaposition in the Psalm. Over against the work of rear- 
ing houses, the Psalmist places the rearing of sons ; against the provisions of 
defence for the city is set the idea of protection, to be secured by the multiplica- 
tion of the inhabitants (v. 6) ; in antithesis to the notion of restless labor is put 
the statement that JHVH'S beloved obtain the same results, by the divine bless- 
ing, even in sleep. It is true that the words of v. 1, if disconnected from the 



*Cf. Prof . Haupt's paper, Batim lo benuyim, Johns HopMns Universtty Cfreulors, July, 
18M. 
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Song, might be taken as referring simply to those who undertake the important 
works mentioned, without seeking divine assistance and approval (Hengstenberg) ; 
but V. 2« will not admit of this. Quiet confidence in the power of Gk)d, attention to 
the development of the family as the hope of the city, the duty of marriage in the 
time of youthful vigor,— these are the points of the Song. The opening verse is, 
to all appearances, general in nature ; but at the head of v. 2 stands the indicati<Hi 
of special reference in the direct address to the party whose actions incur condem- 
nation. In clear lines the picture is drawn, the original of which in post-exilic 
times, to which many exegetes assign the poem, it is not difficult to discover. 
With exact detail is reproduced the description given in Nehemiah's Memoirs of 
his assiduous labor in rebuilding the walls (c. 4:15-17). Moreover, the praise 
accorded him who rears a large family, seems to imply a corresponding reproach 
for those who were childless ; and this indirect rebuke, as well as the open con- 
demnation in V. 2, appears to be especially directed against Nehemiah himself, 
who was chiefly responsible for the work, and who was, in all probability, a 
eunuch. The credit of discovering this reference belongs to Grsetz. 

The piece originated most likely in the party, composed largely of priests 
and nobles, who because of their more liberal views in civil and religious matters, 
and because of their alliances by marriage with the surrounding non-Jewish 
peoples, were opposed to the orthodox Nehemiah, whose uncompromising exclu- 
sivism and determined zeal in carrying out his scheme for the protection of 
Jerusalem provoked their anger. Many thought all this extraordinary activity 
misdirected and unnecessary, and considered that the chief good was an increase 
in the population which, as in the time of Zechariah (c. 2:1-5 ; 8:4 sq.), was 
small. This gave occasion to condenm the marriage reform instituted by Ezra, as 
well as opportunity to taunt the governor with his physical deficiency. Nehemiah 
appears as a man actuated by religious motives ; yet his application of practical 
means to secure his ends laid him open to the charge that he was not a Grod- 
fearing man, since as such he would not have availed himself of worldly instru- 
meutalities (GrsBtz). But was Nehemiah a eunuch ? The words of Isa. 56:3-5 
plainly show that there must have been among the congregation in £xile orthodox 
Jews who, if the law in Deut. 23:1 was enforced, would have been placed under 
the ban of excommunication as eunuchs. The statement in Dan. 1:3 sqq. that 
comely children of the Jewish captives were selected to be prepared and in- 
structed under the charge of the chief eunuch for the King's service is probably 
correct. Eunuchs were a regular appurtenance of royal households in Oriental 
countries (cf . Gen. 39:1 ; 1 Kgs, 22:9 ; 2 Kgs. 9:32 ; 23:11 ; Jer. 34:19 ; Isa. 39:7 ; Est. 
1:10, 12, 15), their especial function being the care of the harem (cf. Est. 2:8, 14, 
15), though other matters were also entrusted to them (Jer. 88:7), and their 
station might be very high, as was that of the Ethiopian treasurer of Queen Can- 
dace (Acts 8:27 ; cf . Gen. 39:1 ; 2 E:gs. 18:17). So, if Nehemiah had been a 
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eunuch there would have been nothhig strange in granting to him authority as 
governor in Jemsalem. Indirect testimony showing that he was a eunuch is 
given in Neh. 2:6, where, speaking of his interview with the king, Nehemiah 
mentions that the queen was also present. It must be remembered that the 
queen was jealously guarded from the gaze of men; so that Vashti was acting in 
a becoming manner and in accord with custom when she refused to obey the 
command of her drunken lord (Est. 1:10 sqq.). Concubines, to be sure, were 
allowed to be present at banquets (Dan. 5:2 sq.), but the queen proper, the ^JC^, 
never.* The eunuchs, by reason of their peculiar connection with the royal 
household, were brought into closer relation to the king and his family : it was 
the eunuch's business to wait on the monarch and his women ; and in this posi- 
tion Nehemiah was serving. 

(1) The house to the Jews in later times suggested the temple, which is more 
properly designated mil* 1^2 house of JHVH, Ps. 122:1, 9 ; 184:1 ; 28:6 ; 27:4 ; 92: 
14; or D^*f7N^r n*3 the house of God, Ps. 42:6; 52:10; 84:11. By metonymy the 
term also means family ; Ex. 1:21 : Because the midwives feared God Uti7 B^JTl 
0*/lD^»»ac^Aot«e«/or«Aem,t i.e., built up their families; Deut.25:9; Buth4:ll. 
Not only the combination of house and city, but also the opposition between the 
two stanzas of the Psalm shows that the literal sense is intended here, viz., the 
material building ; but besides this, there inheres in the expression the side 
notion of rearing a family, and, in continuation of this idea, mention of defence 
for the city suggests protection of the purity and virtue of the home and all the 
family interests. 

The toatchers are the regular watchmen of the city, whether guards on the 
walls, or **poUcemen" patroUing the streets; cf.Cant. 8:8: Q^'^Qtl^f^ ♦JIKVO 
*)*J^D D03Dil ^^ watchmen that go about the city found m^; Cant. 5:7; Isa. 
62:6: DHOB^ ^mpQil dltffYV •]*n01PT ^J^ Ihave put watchmen on thy walls, 
Jerusalem; cf. Ps. 180:6. The poet has in mind those who labor as if every- 
thing depended on their personal efforts and on physical energy, instead of seeking 
the help of Grod as the one all-important meanst to the accomplishment of the 
desired end. These pious remarks set forth clearly the principle to be followed, 
and, however general they may be, contain a sharp allusion to the present 
affairs. 

(2) The poet now quits his proverb-like utterance and passes, with a brief 
word of personal reference put in the place of emphasis at the beginning, into 



* Queen-consorts seem to have been able to invite men of high rank to dine with them and 
the king (Bst. 6); Herodotus (6:18) states that not only the concubines, but also the youn^ 
wives were accustomed to be present at Persian feasts; Plutarch, however, says concubines 
but not wives mi^ht be present (Sjrmposium I., 1). 

t Paul Haupt thinks it not improbable that these words were taken from a different docu- 
ment, and referred originaHy not to the midwives but to the Israelites. Cf. his paper B atim lo 
b e n u y 1 m , Jchns HopMns UniverHtu Cireulars, July, 18M, p. 109 note. 

t Cf. Bom.. 9:16; 1 Cor. 8:6 sq. 
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direct address, reiterating his reproof on the basis of a cbaige more definite and 
more detailed. Y. 2 thus stands not so much in addition to v. 1 as furnishing 
fresh examples of unbleet homan activity, but rather in continuation of it, giying 
exactness and vividness to the picture. 

Wolfson, who terms this the Psalm of architecture, explains the verse as a 
reference to the labors of agriculture, since '^ who rises so early or works so late 
as does the tiller of the soil ? " Such an interpretation is comparable to that of 
the Targum, where the passage is explained of robbers who early and late are 
intent upon their criminal pursuit. Others see here a description of extraordi- 
nary exertions to obtain wealth (Hgstb., Hupf., Eamph., Del., Cheyne). 

r\^tt^ ^ ^> ^^^ UB^ "o^ o' sedentary occupations, i. e., of sitting down to 
work* (Luther, deWette,Riehm, Olsh., Del.) but in opposition to Dip amc, not, 
as de Wette thinks, so much in parallelism as adversative; cf. Ps. 189:2 : TJum, 
*01pl ^ty^tt^ njTl^ thou knowest my ntting-down and my rising-^p ; Deut, 
6:7; 11:19; Lam. 3:63. The sense will therefore be not prolong the sitting up 
(Langer, de Wette), but defer the sitting-down, leave off work late ; rOfff ^ ^^^ 
meaning of to sit up late is without examples, though niTttD ^ «8^ ^^ opposi- 
tion to ♦DOtJ^ with this connotation in Isa. 6:11: "l^gf ^p33 ♦OOB^ ^il 
^C^J3 nnND IflTT^ ^oe to those who rise early in the morning, who are eager 
for strong drink, who prolong it into the night, or better, who put off ceasing to 
drink until late in the evening. Who rise early is contrasted with who sit cUnon 
late, the early commencement of work against the tardy seeking of rest. The 
two phrases conjointly set forth an unusual prolongation of the working-day 
(Eamph.), a weary round of toil from the first ray of dawn until the fading of 
evening^s twilight. 

Bread of toilyi. e., won by toil,t the reward of hard labor; cf. Gren. 3:17: 
Off? ^DNH *rflN ni^D ^^ the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread; Ps. 
80:6; Prov. 20:17; 31:27; 4:17; Isa. 30:20. 

To eat the bread of toil stands in apposition with the two preceding clauses, 
but not in more immediate connection with the latter (as Hitzig thinks) ; the 
phrase expresses the result of all the troubles to which the parties addressed 
have subjected themselves : uncalled for exertions bring no enjoyment of 
unusual profit ; to no purpose are the troubles taken. 

Clarisse takes p in the sense of rightly or well ; cf. Num. 36:6 : The tribe of 
Joseph's sons Dn3T ***]^ has said well; Num. 27:7 ; 2 Kgs. 7:9; Qrf? bread 
is then supplied as object of he gives. But most exegetes correctly explain the 
word as meaning tTie same, i. e., the result of labor. Cheyne, however, rendera it 
by surely and takes KJB^ sleep as the object : surely he giveth his beloveth sleep ; 
the quiet, restful slumber of God's people is put in antithesis to the restless 



• Cf. MftL 8:8. 

•» Not bad bread; of. Dan. 10:8: niTDH UTn daMty food. 
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activity of those who, anxious to ensure their temporal welfare, deprive them- 
selves of necessary sleep. But, as Hengstenberg observes, the theme here is not 
sleep but gain ; and the point Gheyne emphasizes is but one of several in the sen- 
^^^<^* KJC^ in 'leep is rather to be considered the accusative of time ; while the 
object of the verb is embraced in p. The same, the object sought which may be 
won by him who labors incessantly without divine help, only at the expense of 
toil, is reached by the servants of Grod without extra exertion, nay, it is even 
bestowed on them while they sleep ; the divine Benefactor grants to the righteous 
that, with ordinary efforts, in peace and the enjoyment of rest, they may obtain 
all needful things, whether protection or property. 

Two inferences may be drawn from this : (a) that the poet conceives that the 
party he addresses is working with unwarrantable zeal and energy and in opposi- 
tion to God's wiU ; (b) he intends to emphasize not only the gpreater fruitf ulness 
of action approved by Grod, but even the reasonableness and propriety of resting 
in quiet confidence that JHY H will procure what is required ; no human effort is 
needed. Omnipotence is the source of help and protection. With the work going 
forward the writer has no sympathy ; it is worldly and indicative of distrust 
in God. 

Nehemiah's piety and orthodoxy cannot be advanced as in any way repugnant 
to the idea that his work is alluded to here. A very wide difference of opinion 
as to what was right and proper existed between the parties in Jerusalem, and 
either side might claim reason and the approval of God for its views. In view 
of the fact that at the head of those opposed to the governor were nobles, 
priests and prophets, men of influence in religious affairs, it is in no wise strange 
that they should employ this means to occasion his downfall and accuse him 
of irreligion. 

(8) An inheritance from JHVH ; cf . Gen. 48:9 : t^ pj ^B^K DH 03 
tyjY^N They are my sons whom God has given me; Gren. 88:6; Prov. 19:4. 
Barrenness was regarded as a visitation of divine judgment (Gren. 20:18; 16:2; 
29:81) ; the birth of a child, especially of a son, was a mark of the divine favor 
(Gen. 80:22, 24; 1 Sam. 1:11 ; 2:21). Sons together with the parallel expression 
fruit of the womh may include children of both sexes (Del.); cf. Beut. 7:18; 
28:4, 11, 18. But as the context clearly connotes, sons are especially referred to 
here. The Oriental of ancient times like the Oriental of to-day boasted of the 
sons he had begotten ; daughters were of minor importance. 

(4) Sons of youth, not young children, but the offspring of young, vigorous 
parents,* since such as a rule possess greater physical excellence and superior 
constitutional endowments as compared with children begotten in old age ; cf . 



* Cf . Bod. 12:1, which is rendered by Prof. Haupt (vld. his remarks On the Book of Ecclesiastes 
In the Johns HopMns UnivertUy Cireulart, June 1891, p. 116) : R&member thy weU (L e. the mother 
of thy children) in the days of thy vigor ; of. Pro7. 6:15-18. 
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Gen. 49:8: tj^ Tnn DHtff nji* ♦JIN n^B^mi ♦ra nnK hdd pim 

Reuben^ thou art my first bom^ my strength and the beginning of my wealth, the 
excellence of majesty and the excellence of might; Gen. 21:7; 44:20; 87:8. But 
not only this ; also these children will be able to help their parents when they 
have most need of assistance in their declining years. 

As arrows^ as the bright (Jer. 51:11; Ecc. 10:10), sharp-pointed (Ps. 45:6; 
120:4; Isa. 5:28) shafts in the hands of a trained warrior (cf. note on 120:4). 
Bosenmiiller thinks the strength of the children is compared to that of a strong 
bowman, their uprightness to the straight shafts of the arrows ; but the point of 
comparison lies in the idea of means of defense and offense (Hgstb., Hupf ., Bel.) ; 
special stress should be laid on the notion of efficiency ; the experienced warrior 
will not miss his mark, his keen arrow will penetrate deep ; so the vigorous 
progeny of mature parents will furnish sure and satisfactory protection. 

(5) Happy the man, he is to be commended and congratulated as one who has 
done his duty, and who may reasonably expect the due recompense. Filled his 
quiver^ i. e. begotten a large family. Ailed his house with children ; thus he is like 
a bowman with a quiver full of arrows. 

The closing verses have generally been taken as containing an allusion to 
suits at law or cases in general before courts, since the gate was the place where 
justice was administered (cf. notes on 122:2); the sons are supposed to plead 
their father's cause (Glar., Hgstb., de Wette et ah) against the enemies, i. e. the 
parties on the other side ; cf . Jer. 12:1 ; Josh. 20:4 ; 2 Sam. 19:80. "Wffy, rendered 
by put to shame, is taken to refer to the mortification and disgrace of defeat, or 
to being intimidated and browbeaten by the opposing parties. The subject of the 
verb is either the children alone whose efforts will not be frustrated (Bosenm., 
de Wette, Hitz.), or the father and sons together (Del.). The emendations pro- 
posed by GrEetz, to read the sing. fS^y and to substitute yy for ^^T, seem 
unnecessary and unwarranted ; Bickell's tranl^lation indicates the same substi- 
tution of the sing, for the plur. 

According to this interpretation there is introduced into the Psalm at its 
close an entirely new idea for which there is no preparation, though the transition 
seems natural enough: not only in war, but also in legal strife the sons will 
furnish protection. If only the general notion, that all things are to be referred 
to JUVU as the source of blessings, is the chief thought of the Psalm, and no 
well defined connection exists between the stanzas, then the interpretation may 
hold. But, as may easily be shown, the Psalm is a unit ; and, moreover, the 
language of v. 5 is capable of another explanation. Upon the meaning of 
j^ 1^31^ ^^^ interpretation hinges. By some commentators (Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus, Bosenm., Langer) the verb is rendered by destroy, kill, or annihilaU. 
The sense thus obtained agrees with the preceding verse much better than does 
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the idea of legal processes. Fortber, passages are at hand to illustrate this 
meaning. 2 Chron. 22:10 : When Athalxah, mother of Ahaziah, saw that her son 
vxu dead, she arose "llnni «w^ destroyed all the royal seed of the hov4e of 
Judah (cf. the parallel passage in 2 Kgs. 11:1, where ^^ destroy is used) ; more 
instructive are the following passages : Ps. 18:48 (cf . 2 Sam. 22:48) : The God 
that deals vengeance on my behalf ^Dtin D^QJf ^DH^ ^^ drives back the 
nations under me, i. e. so that they are subdued under me; Fs. 47:4: ^3T 
Se drives back the nations under us* That the verb conveys the idea of repulsing 
or defeating these examples clearly show, and the aptness of such meaning 
here is plain. The force of in the gate is now discernible; against the gates 
besiegers directed their attempts to effect an entrance ;* cf. Isa. 22:7 ; to possess 
the gate of the enemy was to capture and hold his town ; cf . Greu. 22:17 ; 24:60 ; 
the gate was often the scene of fierce and desperate fighting : cf. 2 Sam 11:8 ; 
Isa. 28:6. 

Over against T\y^^ drive back is placed the parallel expression 'Wff'y Vh 
vnll not be scattered. The idea of failure, defeat, is implied in the word tt^^, 
which connotes the mental side of disaster ; there occur passages where its force 
is but weakly expressed by be ashamed, and can only be brought out by a circum- 
locution, as disappointed in confidence, foiled in purpose; cf. Jer. 48:20 ; 60:2 ; 
46:24 ; Fs. 44:8 ; 53:6 ; 83:18 ; or else some stronger phrase, as be routed, scattered 
in d^eat.f Such is the sense here : the sturdy warriors will not suffer the dis- 
grace of defeat, but will drive back the enemy. The subjects of the verbs are 
the same in both cases— not the father, but his sons, whose effective warfare in 
defence of the state reflects honor upon their parent. 

It is now possible to discover the relation between the two stanzas, and to 
solve the problem of their connection. (1) The parts of the Fsalm are placed in 
antithetic correspondence to each other; the former is negative, denunciatory, 
the latter marked by a tone of positive commendation. The end sought by the 
workers spoken of in the first stanza is assured in the second, i. e. protection for 
the city ; it is only the means employed to secure that end of which the poet 
disapproves, and he therefore recommends the means he thinks should be 
adopted. In the final clause of v. 2 is a brief statement of his proposition, 
which is elaborated in vs. 3 sqq. ; in the development of the family, not in 
material building, is the hope of the state as well as of the individual. (2) Thus 
iM[>pears the more important connecting link consisting in the double use of the 



*Iii Ulustratlon of this passage Haupt quotes an Assyrian proverb: ftlu 8a kakkafiu 
1ft dannu, nakru ina pftn abulliiu ul ippattar = *' the enemy will not be scattered 
in front of the gate of a city whose weapons are not strong." Cf . Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, July 1804, p. 100, note •*. 

t Professor Haupt regards VHl in this and simUar passages as the equivalent of Arabic 
bfttha or battha **to scatter;*' cf. Johns Hopkins Un^versitv Cireulan, July 1894, p. 100, 
note •• 
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verb nJ3 to buUd, (a) in the more ordinary material sense, and (b) in the 
figurative application of the word to the boilding up of families;* cf. Gren. 16:2; 
80:8; Deut. 25:9; 1 Sam. 2:85; Buth 4:11 ; Hos. 9:11. 

The purpose of the Psalm is, therefore, to advance the thesis that through 
JHVH, not through the devices of men, is protection to be attained ; in explana- 
tion of this, sons, the gift of Grod, are named as the true defence of the city ; and 
by natural inference from this only that man does his duty who begets a large 
family, while, on the other hand, he who does not do so, and prevents or hinders 
others, is working against the best interests of the community and even against 
God. 

The priests and others (in view of the prophecies of Zechariah, cf. 2:1-5; 
8:4 sq.; 2:6 sqq.) believed in Jerusalem as the spiritual center of the people with 
JHVH as a wall of fire to shield the place from harm; so that there was no need 
for walls of stone. Nehemiah by his worldly ideas and methods offended the 
prophets; his measures of reform seemed anything but favorable to happy married 
life. In view of the small families the acquisition of children seemed the chief thing. 
Hence the language of the Psalm : if the Lord is going to protect us, we need not 
labor on the walls, we need not watch against the Samaritans— such work is use- 
less. But we do need the building up of our families, and we do not want any 
foreign eunuch here to interfere with us and defeat our wishes with his ill-timed 
schemes. 

Notes on Pa. 128. 

The contents are of a general nature and by themselves do not necessarily 
convey any special historicalf allusion. One purpose of the piece is revealed by 
the cheerful tone, the bright outlook for the future, viz : encouragement. In the 
promises of temporal prosperity, of children, of the city's welfare, conditioned 
upon obedieoce to Qod, seems to be contained allusion to the state of affairs 
directly the opposite of that described, when prevalent distress, both public and 
private, might fitly be explained as due to the sins of the people. Therefore 
Bosenmiiller (comparing Zech.8:) thought the song was Written to lift up the de- 
pressed spirits of the early colonistst by hopes of a brighter future, and to incite 
the people to work for the common good ; the fear of JHVH must displace the 
transgressions which have occasioned evil. But one fact must not be overlooked, 
namely, the close accord in idea between this Psalm and the companion piece 127. 
Each suggests the same remedy, i. e. piety, to procure the welfare of individuals 
and of the coogregation ; in each the blessings appointed fall to the same class of 



* Cf. Prof . Haupt*B paper, Batlm lo benuylm in the Johm HopMm UtdoerHty Oireulanf 
Jiiljl804,p.l08 8q. 

t Olshausen arbitrarily refers the Psalm to the times suooeeding the release of Jerusalem 
from the Syrian dominion. 

t Henffstenberff also assigns the piece to the earlier period of the Return. 
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persons, the beloved of God, those who fear him. The former song enforces by 
contrast and applies in a single matter the thought which the latter amplifies 
and extends by general application of it to all interests, personal or common, 
civil or domestic ; to the faithful JHVH will not only give sons who will protect 
them from foes, but he vdll also assure internal peace and happiness, the increase 
and perpetuity of the families and the consequent growth and permanence of the 
city. Yet Ps. 128 is not an imitation of 127 (Bosenm.), nor an idle repetition of 
the same thoughts. The poet's view is broader, not so much restricted by special 
considerations of immediate moment such as occupied the writer of 127. The 
polemical feature so marked in the latter piece is wanting here, and it seems 
hardly probable that a reproach against Nehemiah is intended (Gnetz). On the 
contrary, the Psalm may have been written by one of the orthodox party* in 
reply to Ps. 127, urging the citizens to heed God's law and not to listen to the se- 
ductive speeches made by the party of the nobles and the prophets. 

The Psalm consists of two stanzas (of three verses each), each introduced by the 
condition upon the fulfillment of which depends the promised prosperity. The 
first stanza states the more immediate blessings to the individual in business life 
and the home circle, while the second discloses the more remote results of piety 
in the advancement of common interests, the perpetuation of the family and the 
state. 

(1) This introductory verse is an epitome of the contents of the Psalm. 

According to the Masoretic text the verse should read : Happy u every one who 
fearsj etc-; thus the characteristics of the type are first predicated of an indefinite 
individual; then the poet, passing into direct address, enlivens his discourse by a 
more personal application of the remarks : every one who fears and obeys JHVH 
is blessed; if the conditions are fulfilled in thee, thou wilt obtain the consequent 
results. Olshausen suggests that the change from the third to the second person 
is connected with a change of voices in the rendition of the Psalm; but this is 
improbable. The transition is also abrupt and harsh ; compare with it the easy 
passage from the general to the personal in Ps. 119:1-5 sqq. More reasonable 
and satisfactory is the adjustment proposed by Gr»tz, who suggests to read 
THB^NO being taken from *73 and the *7 stricken out), i. e., blessed art thou. 
When it is remembered that the original text was written in the archaic Hebrew 
character, VTithout spacing between the words or the use of Uterce finales^ it will 
readily be seen how the scribes may have erred here. So from the start the poet 
addresses the God-fearing individuai, and the attention thus claimed is held to the 
end. 

By the ways of the Lord is meant the course of conduct, the manner of living 
prescribed in the Law. So, in pursuance of the figure, a life of obedience is 



* It is alBO quite possible that the piece was oomposed by one who sympathized with Bsra 
and Nehemiah in their effort to introduce the Law in 444. 
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termed vxdking in like stratgTu road^ while any neglect or failure to keep the re- 
quirements of the Law is a deyiation from the path of moral rectitude, a turning 
aside to crooked paths; cf. note on 125:5; also Ps.25:4, 8, 9, 12; Acts 9:2; and the 
Goran I, 5, 6. To fear JHVH is to keep his commandments; cf. Ps. 112:1 : 
Happy the man that fears JHVH, IMQ j^DH VHIlfODI that delights greatly in 
his commandments; Ps. 119:1; 1:1 sqq. 

Despite the second person in address, it by no means follows that the writer has 
in mind a definite individual ; the verse is rather addressed to the ideal personality, 
the most excellent type of man and citizen described (Hgstb.). The latter clause 
is explanatory of the first, perhaps a more exact statement of the condition re- 
quired, a restriction purposed to exclude pretenders who, simulating piety and 
reverenceof JHVH, might claim the blessing promised. The condition of the 
heart toward God must be vouched for by actual conformity to the divine Law. 
Wolfson sees here an allusion to the mixed worship of the heathen tribes settled 
in Samaria ; cf . 2 Kgs. 17:88 : DHSy VH Orrrr'^N HtT) D*jn* Vil miT iTN 
DB^ DHN 1*7Jrr ^B^K D*1Jrr DDB^Oa JHVH they feared, hut they served their 
own Oodsin the manner of the nations from whence they had been carried axoay. 

(2) The poet now passes on to the special illustrations of happiness, and first 
takes up the matter of personal interests. 

The words the fruit of thy hands are put first for the sake of emphasis. The 
phrase means first labor itself, as in Gen. 81:42 ; then, as here, the outcome of 
work; cf. Deut. 28:88 : njTT N*? "ISTN U^ b^^ ^S* "l^S TTIOIK HD 
The fruit of thy land and all thy labors a nation which thou knawest not wUl 
enjoy; Ps. 109:11 ; 78:46 ; Ecc. 5:18; 6:2; Job 10:8; Hag. 1:11. ^^Hf) thou wilt 
eiyoy, as in Isa. 8:10 ; Jer. 29:5; Job 81:8; Eccl. 5:18; 6:2. 

Happy wilt thou be stands here in parallelism to the following, it will be all 
right with thee.* Your good fortune is secured ; you wiU not work and fail to see 
and enjoy the produce of your toil ; or worse still, exhaust yourself by application 
to business only to see others, your enemies, t perhaps, feasting upon your gains. 
But from an unfailing source there will flow to you rich blessings of success and 
increase:! cf. Ps. 1:8: ^^3 |ri* inS ^STN D^O ♦J'7D *7J^ ^TVlSr |^J^3 TV^) 
IT^ iie^3^ ^B^N iy\ ^y i^ irr'^in And he win be Uke a tree planted be- 
side streams of water ^ which yields its fruit in the proper season and whose 
leaf does not wither, while whatever he does he carries through to a prosperous 
issue; Ps. 119:71, 92. 



•The Mishnlo Tract Plrqe Aboth,4:l ffivee the following explanation of this passage : 
«3n uh));h ']h 2)0) nin O^ljra yilff^ ** Happy art thou in this world and It will be weU with 
thee in the world to oome." 

t Cf. Deut. 28:80 sqq.; Amos 6:11 ; Mlo. 6:15 ; Hos. 4:10 ; Bool. 6:2 ; 4:8. 

t The idea (advanced by Qamohl, Calvin, Yenema and Delitxsoh) that the reference is to 
allowing onesself to be nourished by others instead of undertaking self-support, is against 
analogy and the connection. 
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There is no need to regard 2* as the foondation of the statement in 2^, and 
hence in order to bring oat the sense of the passage, to invert the order of the 
daoses ; 2^ is simply a more emphatic repetition of the more general terms of 2*. 

(8) Not alone in business interests, but also in domestic relations will the Qod- 
fearing man be blessed. The reproach of childlessness will not rest upon him, 
but his wife will be honored because she will be as a fruitful vine in the inner 
apartments of the house. For two things especially was a woman held in hi^ 
esteem : fruii/idneis ; she must be the mother of many sons ; cf . Gren. 30:23 ; 1 
Sam. 1:6, 11; Fs. 113:9; and domesticity; she should, in womanly modesty, in 
Melity to her husband, in devotion to the interests of her household, remain 
within the sacred indosure of the home ;* if she frequents the street her charac- 
ter may be misjudged, and discredit will attach itself to her name and shame be 
cast upon her husband; cf. Prov. 7:11, 12. 

The viney laden with rich clusters, is frequently used as a type of productive- 
ness; cf.Isa. 32:12; Ezek. 19:10; Jer. 2:21 ; Hos. 14:7 ; Joel 2:22; Deut 8:8; and 
this idea is the Urtium comparcUianis here. Tholuck, however, thinks the weak- 
ness of the vine, its inability to support itself, the necessity of a stake to which it 
may cling, is also alluded to. From a similar idea some have referred the words 
ltV2 *JT3T3 (rendered : an the sides of thy house) to the vine. But against this 
are to be urged the connection, the parallel expression (around thy table is cer- 
tainly said of the children), and further, what seems from analogous phrases to be 
the correct meaning of ♦rO*!* here. n3T means hind part.f whence the mean- 
ing «uie, in particular the rear «u2e ; cf. Ex. 26:22, 23:27; lKgs.6:16; Ezek. 46:19; 
then the signification of extreme, innermost recesses as being at the rear, or the in- 
terior parts in genera], as ttie hold of a ship (Jon. 1:5), or the depths of a pit (Isa. 
14:15 ; Ezek. 32:23), Xht fastnesses of a mountain forest (Isa. 37:24 ; 2 Eigs. 19:23), 
the tnteribr of a cave (1 Sam. 24:4), the penetralia of a house (Amos 6:10), and 
^DSiHj remoU regions (Ezek. 38:6, 15; Ps. 48:3; Jer. 50:41). The word is used 
here of ttie women^s apartments, which were most secluded from the outside 
world. 

The olive^ioots are not, as Bosenmuller supposed, the branches that bear the 
fruit, but young shoots of the olive tree wtiich grow with renuirkable rapidity 
and require no attention (Hengstenberg) ; cf. Ps. 52:10; 144:12: '^y^Xi IS^ 
OtV^yXa D**njD D^J^JD ^^^ o^^ ^ons may be like plants, growing up in 
their youth ; Gen. 49:22 ; Jer. 11:16 ; Hos. 14:7. The point of comparison is vigor 
together with the notion of beauty ; strong, hearty children are promised to the 
righteous man, such as wiU not suffer the blight of disease, or be retarded in 



*Cf. Tltnft 2:6: 1 Tim. 5:14; in olMcical Utarmture: Iliad 6:490 iQq.: OdjtsejliXB sqq.; 
n:»68qq. 

t£, q, AasjTiMn arkatu ; ef. Haapt, Die Sumerlsthm W i a m dUm g tuUt^ Ijtiptig, 1819, p. U« 
notes. 
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growth by physical weakness ; for in this case there is no iniquity of the parent to 
be visited on the children (cf . Ex. 20:5 ; 84:7 ; Nom. 14:18 ; Deut 5:9); bat <m 
account of his righteousness he will be blessed in regard to the fruit of his body 
(Deut. 28:1-4, 11). 

Around thy table, an apt allusion to the home circle; the few words serve to 
call up one of the most charming pictures of domestic life. Perhaps there is here 
some reference to the healthful appetites of growing children, with the side-notion 
that the father will always be able to make abundant provision for the support and 
comfort of his family. 

(4, 5) As in 127:8 the new stanza is introduced by a hortatory inteijection call- 
ing attention to what is now to be said ; p thus points to the statements that fol- 
low. 

Not only will the righteous man be blessed personally, but his piety will have a 
good effect on his fellow-men ; the good of t^e whole community will be secured ; 
tJiou wilt see the good of Jerusalem, From which it follows directly that it is the 
duty of every citizen to obey the divine law in order to promote the welfare of the 
state; cf. Prov. 14:84 : rWDH D^ON*? IDfTl ♦« DOTin HpTV Righteousness 
exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach of peoples ; cf . notes on 122:6-9. 

The poet's words are not the expression of his own desires (Bosenm., Hupf.) ; 
this would make the Psalm very weak. What gives power to the poem is that it 
is founded on the Law, it is a reminder of the promised rewards to be bestowed 
according to the attitude of each man and of the community toward the Torah 
(cf . Deut. 88). The language is that of positive assurance, made as it were upon 
divine authority. 

(6) Here again the language abounds with allusions to the feelings and aspira- 
tions of an Oriental. It was an honor to be the father of many sons, to secure 
the perpetuity of the family ; that the family name should be blotted out was an 
irreparable disgrace ; cf. the imprecation in Ps. 109:18: HH^rf? inniTN ♦JT 
DOB^ no* *inN *)nD -^ his posterity be cut off ; in the next generation let their 
name be toiped out; Ps. 9:5; Job 18:17; 2 Kgs. 8:19. Secondly, long life was 
esteemed a blessing, especially when the aged man could point to the evidences of 
his family's growth, when grandchildren were rising up to spread his name and 
maintain his honor in Israel ;* cf. Prov. 17:6 : n^KDHI D*J3 ♦JD D*Jpt rMtSJf 
OniSK D^J3 ^^ croum of old men are children's children and the glory of sons 
are their fathers ; Gen. 45:10 ; 46:7 ; Gen. 50:28 ; Ex. 20:12 ; Ps. 91:16 ; Prov. 8:1,2 ; 
4:10; 9:11; Zech. 8:4. 



* Professor Haupt has pointed out that the same idea prevails in the ouneif orm inscriptions. 
Thus Nebuchadnezzar prays : filbdti lukBud, lulbft littdti*'letme reach old age, let me be 
satisfied with progeny " (vid, B. Bchrader, KeOimehrlfUiehe BibUothek, Band in 2, 29:8 ; 89:60) ; 
of. Johns Hopkins UnfoersUy Cireidars, July, 1894, p. 109. 
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The effects of individual piety are not to be confined within the narrow sphere 
of private and domestic life, nor are they transient ; spreading their beneficial in- 
flnence through the community, they ensure the common-weal ; and continuing 
throughout the life of him who by obedience to the Law brought them about, they 
have promise of permanence through the works of his children. 

The liturgical formula : peace be upon Israel — ^forms a fitting conclusion to 
tills Song of cheering promise ; whether written by the author or added by a later 
hand, it may be conceived as expressing the wish that the blessings of peace may 
be secured to Israel through the means just pointed out. Personal piety and civil 
prosperity are linked together ; those who desire the latter must have the former ; 
then they may plead the promises. 

NoUs <m Ps. 120. 

Two elements of the distressing situation referred to in the Psalm stand forth 
prominently : (a) slanderers are causing injury to the people, and (b) barbarous 
neighbors manifest a spirit of hostility to peace-seeking Israel. Actual strife is 
threatened, not in progress, and the position of the people is not that of a victor, 
but of a sufferer ; so that Hitzig is mistaken in assigning the Song to the epoch 
in the Maccabean period when Jonathan defeated the Arabs and marched to 
Damascus (cf. 1 Mace. 12:81 sq.). A strong objection to the interpretation of 
Wolfson has already been noted in the introductory discussion of the Title. 
His explanation of v. 2 as an allusion to the words of the Assyrian general (2 Kgs. 
18:31 sq.), by which he sought to cause a defection among the defenders of Jerusa- 
lem, is not inapt ; but there is no reason for his violent disruption of the Psalm 
into two entirely distinct pieces, the one referring to the distress of Judah, the 
other to the Israelites in captivity ; unless indeed it be that he could not otherwise 
explain v. 6. 

Nor is Bsethgen correct in supposing that the enemy was a godless and pow- 
erful faction that had been stirring up quarreling and strife in Jerusalem, and 
was not composed of heathen, since these used in the oppression of Israel other 
weapons than the tongue. In the post-exilic period, to which he thinks the Psalm 
belongs, there was a time when non-Jewish peoples in Palestine did employ this 
very means (i. e. slander) to procure trouble for the colony in Judea, when neigh- 
boring tribes did oppose with intrigue and menaces of violence the efforts of the 
Jews to advance the welfare of Jerusalem ; this time is, it seems, the period when 
the walls were being rebuilt under the direction of Nehemiah. Bosenmiiller (fol- 
lowing Tiling) correctly supposed that the Samaritans were the enemies here 
alluded to ; but erred in adopting the view of the Chronist (in Ezra 4:24) that the 
accusations of this i>eople (Ezra 4:6-23) caused an interruption of the work on the 
temple. Hupfeld's objection that Ezra 4:6 sqq. refers to matters that took place 
♦3 
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in the rejgDS of Xeizes and Artaxerxes does not invalidate the idea that the 
Samaritans are meant in the Psalm. 

As shown in the Historical Sketch, Nehemiah's work in Jerusalem was 
not approved by the neighboring peoples in Palestine; reports were in circu- 
lation that the Jews intended to revolt and to make Nehemiah their king ; ttiese 
slanders reached the Persian officers in Samaria, who promptly communicated 
them to the king ; it was now a period of anxious suspense in Jerusalem ; an 
attack might be made on the city by the hostile tribes in the neighborhood, and 
the work of the slanderers might prove disastrous ; at this time, it appears, the 
Psalm was written. 

(1) De Wette, on the ground that nothing in the Psalm refers to a favorable 
response already given to the petitioner, understands the verse as an allusion to 

the present; so Blckell, who renders: I cry he will hear me; 

also Wolfson, and Hitzig and Bsethgen, who take the following verse as the text 
of the prayer. But the grammatical form of the verse and the analogy of other 
prayers combine to confirm ttie usual explanation, that the poet states his past 
experience and then, in confident expectation, presents a fresh petition. JHVH 
has proven himself a Gk)d who answers prayer, and trust may therefore be reposed 
in him. The thought is expressed here very briefly, yet as forcibly as in the long 
introductions to Pss. 40 and 89; cf. alsoPss. 85, 71, 81, 28, 25, 27. The verse may 
simply allude to the past in general (Hgstb., Hupf . et al.), though the great meroy 
of recent date— the release from captivity— may be specially meant (Clarisse, 
Bosenm). 

nmVD corresponds exactly to the expression in straits, or to the more famil- 
iar phrase, in a tight place ; the opposite expression is logically, in a wide place, 
i. e., in freedom from the difficulties caused by oppression and danger ; cf . Ps. 
118:5 : rr*3rn03 ♦JJI^ TV ♦riN^p ^VOrr |0 Out of distress I cried to JHVH; he 
answered me (and put me) in a wide place, i. e. set me at liberty ; Ps. 18:80 ; 2 Sam. 
22:20; Ps. 81:9. 

(2) O JHVH, thou that hearest prayer (Ps. 65:8), as thou didst deliver me in 
former times, so save me now. The prayer, though a model of brevity, clearly 
defines the causes of present distress. Lying lips and deceitful tongue are poeti- 
cally put for untruthful utterances directed to injure the petitioner ; cf. Ps. 109:2 ; 
81 :19. The terms aptly describe the means employed to hinder Nehemiah. 

(8) The chief difficulty here is the uncertainty as to who or what is the sub- 
ject. Hebrew usage would permit that pg^ tongue^ though feminine, should 
be construed with the masculine Tpf will give ; then the masc. "^ to thee would 
be taken as meaning the slanderer as the possessor of the tongue (Bosenm., de 
Wette, Hitz.), and to give would have the sense of bringing profit or advantage. 
This explanation is certainly better than that of Olshausen, who refers ^ to 
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JHVH : What does the deceitful tongue give to thee^ and what profit does it bring 
thee f and, as there can be no answer to such a question, he considers v. 4 as an 
expansion of the subject in y. 8. Such an address assumes that God is in alliance 
with the enemy and has an interest in the deceit ; but this idea is at variance 
with the confidence in God that moves the people to appeal to him. It gives 
much better sense to take the indefinite masculine subject of Tjl^ as referring 
back to JHVH, and to consider the verse as an address to the false tongue, T)lff^ 
being vocative and used poetically of its possessor who is to be thought of in con- 
nection with "1^.* To give would then be taken in the sense of doing injury, 
inflicting punishment ;t cf. Lev. 24:19 ; Ps. 28:4 ; and Hos. 9:14, where the 
words of the prophet have a lively, energetic force : Tf) TJVI tlD TDiV Dfl*? ID 
D*pOV D*ltn *?^3B^ DID Off? G^ve it to them, JHVH I What wilt thou 
give f (rive it to them, a miscarrying womh and dry breasts. So in the present 
passage ; on the ground of experience the Psalmist expects the desired answer to 
his prayer, and now turns to the enemy to impress them with the certainty and 
severity of the divine punishment that they will suffer for their wicked speeches : 
Punish you he certainly will ; he will give it to you ; and in what shape will his 
punishment be and how will he increase the magnitude of the penalty. The 
same form of expression is to be observed in the familiar formula of the oath ; cf . 
notes on Ps. 181:2. 

(4) ^133 fnighty one, does not mean Qod as Delitzsch thinks, nor yet robber 
or murderer (Glarisse, Thol.) ; these commentators miss the force of the word 
which is here used in a technical sense of a trained warrior ; cf. Jer. 60:9 : 
Dp^ 31B^ N*? *?^3B^0 *)13J3 WH -fl«' arrows will be like those of a trained 
warrior; none will return empty ; Josh. 8:8; Gen. 6:4 ; 1 Sam. 2:4; 2 Sam. 16:6 ; 
Ps. 127:4. The skillful hand of the archer will not miss its aim, but will speed 
the deadly shaft straight to the mark. The arrows are shari>ened to make them 
more effective because more piercing ; cf . Isa. 5:28. 

The broom-plant, genista monosperma, not juniper as Aquila has it, is a shrub 
found in the deserts of Arabia. Under a bush of this species Elijah reclined when 
wearied, in his flight from Jezebel (1 Kgs. 19:4). The root is extremely bitter and 
would be used for food only in the greatest emergencies ; cf. Job 80:4 : D^DDpH 
DOrf? D^Om Untff) rtC^ ♦*7I^ trbD who pluck the salt-plant near the 
bushes, and the root of the broom-plant is their food ; but the word 001^7 ^^7 
also be rendered to warm them (cf. Isa. 47:14), and this gives a better sense, since 



* B()ttcher (Exeg, KrUische Aehrenleae zum Alien Testament, p. 296) thinks the poet ooocelvee 
of himself as addressed by the Deity with the question: Why this prayer ? What evil has the 
tongue done you ? V. 4 would then be the reply. This is possible, as similar dlalogrues occur 
elsewhere in the Psalms; e. g, Ps. 82:7. 8, 0, 10. Hitzlg also supposes that some person addresses 
the petitioner, who Justifies his prayer by the response in v. 4. 

t mj and nt^JT are alike used of reward, good or evU, according to merit; cf. Ley. 24:20; Ps. 
106:10; Ruth 1:8; Isa. 8:11 ; Jer. 17:10. 
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the plant was used for fuel and from the root a very superior sort of charcoal is 
obtained, which is consumed slowly and yields a great deal of heat.* 

Bosenmiiller, followed by de Wette, thinks the verse was spoken by the peo- 
ple, who compare the great evils they suffer to sharp arrows and glowing coals. 
But much more naturally the words stand as an answer to the question in v. 8, 
and are spoken by the same person ; the character of the punishment is described. 
The Masoretic accentuation is to be preserved, so that D^J*)Jtt^ may not be con- 
strued with 0^, i. e. sharpened in or by means of coals of 6toomt(01sh.). Q^ 
here means together with, in addition to, so that the members of the verse corre- 
spond to those of V. 3 : Sharp arrows, shot by a warrior, he will give, and he will 
add glowing coals of broom. The penalty is adjudged according to the lex talionis 
in Exod. 21:23 sqq.; cf. Lev. 24:19 sq.; Ps. 17:17; Isa. 69:18; Obad. 16, 16; Ps. 
9:16 sq. 

The tongue is likened to a sword, Ps. 67:6 : HMB^ D^ND*? y\t\2 ♦tt^DJ 

mn Tsn uy^\ih^ D^vm rfyn orr jsr din ♦» n'\^rh My soui is among 

lions, I lie down with furious men whose teeth are spears and arrows and whose 
tongue is a sharp sword ; Ps. 64:4 ; to a bow, Jer. 9:2 : DHB^p DJW*? DH OTT1 
They bend their tongue as their bow ; and to an arrow, Jer. 9:7 : OHB^ ITT 
*I3T nO*IO DJItJ^*? -4 killing arrow is their tongue, it speaks deceit* False 
witnesses are compared to a sword and arrows, Prov. 26:18 : yH) D^MTI l^flO 
*)pB^ ni^ IflJ^D njy B^tt pJB^ -4 ^«^ cZwfc and a sword and a sharp 
arrow is the man who bears false witness against his neighbor; Ps. 69:8. Both 
the tongue and lips are compared to a fire ; cf. Isa. 30:27 ; Prov. 26:28 ; 16:27 ; 
26:21 ; James 3:6. Fire is sent as a punishment ; cf . Ps. 21:10 ; Lam. 2:3 sq.; Neh. 
1:6; Ps. 140:10 sq. 

The sense of the verse will therefore be : Like for like will he give to you ; 
with sharp, piercing arrows will he requite you for your cutting, cruel lies ; and 
he will add live coals of broom which, with burning heat, intense and lasting, 
will repay the fierceness of your cherished hate. 

(6) With this verse the second section of the poem begins ; the writer in the 
name of the people bewails the hostility of their neighbors. 

Meshech is in the Old Testament usually associated with Tubal ; in Gren. 
10:2, the two peoples are called sons of Japheth; cf. also £zek. 27:13 ; 38:2, 8. 
But in Isa. 66:19, Tubal alone is mentioned in the Masoretic text, though the 
LXX. has Meshech as well. Also in Assyrian literature after the time of Sargon 
(721-706) Tab al and Masku (Mu-ush-ku) are mentioned together as in 



♦ Cf . Jerome, Opera ed. Vallarslus, ed. Alt. Venetils 1786, Vol. 1, p. 480, Epistola ad FViMoIom, 
XV, where he refers to the story (found In the Midraah TehiUim) about the travelers who, hay- 
ing kindled a Are of broom, went off, and on returning the followln«r year, found it still burn- 
ing. 

t This would refer to the oustom of hardening the points of the arrows in the embers. 
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Herodotus III. 94, YII. 78 Ti^apnvot Vidaxoi, Both peoples dwelt in the moun- 

tainous regions to the southeast of the Black Sea ; the Moschi between the 
sources of the Fhasis and the Cyrus, the Tibareni eastward of the Thermodon, in 
what was later the kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor. 

Kedar was one of the most important Arabic tribes among the Nabateans. 
From about 800 B. C. down they are frequently mentioned. They were good 
bowmen (Isa. 21:16, 17), dwelt in black tents (Cant. 1:5) or open villages (Isa. 
42:11 ; Jer. 49:31), were rich in sheep and camels, in which they carried on trade 
(Isa. 60:7; Jer. 49:82; Ezek. 27:21). They had their seat in north Arabia, 
between Arabia Petrsea and Babylonia ; after the time of Alexander the tribe dis- 
appeared, though the name is still to be found in rabbinical works as a designa- 
tion of the Arabs. 

The occurrence here in juxtaposition of these names of peoples who dwelt at 
such a great distance from each other, and, Meshech in particular, so far from 
Palestine, has given rise to much difElculty. The Ancient Versioos did not 
understand ^K^ Meshech^ but took it as meaning a great while, a long pro- 
tracted time, from ^K^ to draw outj to prolong, and explained it of a lengthy 
stay among the enemy. 

The law of parallelumus memhrorum demands that, as in the second hemi- 
stich, so in the first, the name shall be that of a people. Many exegetes, accept- 
ing this, take the names in a figurative sense : people of the sort of Meshech and 
Kedar, these standing as examples of savage men, ^^ just as we might speak of 
Turks or Hottentots " (de Wette). Some * think of the dispersion and suppose 
that Meshech and Kedar indicate the remote regions in which the Jews were 
scattered, these places being mentioned as representative ones (Olsh., Cheyne). 
Similarly Wolfson, who sees in the verse a reference to the captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, thinks these places denote the distant localities to which the captives were 
transported. It seems most probable, however, that the verse describes another 
element in the situation already pictured in v. 2. Meshech and Kedar are men- 
tioned simply as representatives of the foreign elements which formed so large a 
part of the population of Palestine and Syria in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
It was a motley host of peoples gathered from among the rebellious subjects of 
the Assyrian conquerors. Tiling's idea, that these two tribes were among those 
transported to Samaria, appears possible and even probable, though no direct 
statement has been found to confirm the supposition. It was a custom with the 
Assyrian kings to remove rebellious i>eoples from their own countries to other 
places in the vast empire. Now, it is known from the records of Sargon (iWm- 
roud-Inscription 1. 11, Cylmder-Inscrip,, 11. 16, 23, 24)t that in 716 he conquered a 



* So Saadya, Olarf sse, Rosenm., Hgstb,, Hupf ., Del. 

t Of. B. Schrader, KeUinschrifU, Bibliothtk, U, Berlin, 1890, pp. 88. 42 
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caalition of nations in the north, Among them the Moschi; he then operated 
against the Arabs in the south and placed some Arab tribes in Samaria. It is 
not impossible that a similar disposition was made of the Moschi, especially in 
view of the fact that Samaria seems to have been nsed by the Assyrian kings as 
a sort of Botany Bay, since no less than three kings are mentioned as having 
colonized the place.* In Ezra 4:2 Esarhaddon is said to have brought up to 
Samaria some of the adversaries of the Jews. One of the most remarkable 
achievements of this king was his expedition into the heart of Arabia, where he 
Inspired great terror among the desert tribes ; so that he perhaps was respon- 
sible for the presence of Arabs in Samaria. His successor, the illustrious 
A§§urbanipal (the Asnapper of Ezra 4:10) may have settled the Kedarenes in the 
place, for he directed military operations against the tribe about 650 ; and it is 
known that he colonized the land of Israel with a number of alien tribes. 

The sense of the verse will thus be : it is a grievous misfortune that I have 
such unsympathetic, uncongenial neighbors, these barbarians from the north and 
these restless nomads from Arabia. 

(6) Long enough already ; the unfriendly neighbors among whom the people 
live, suggest to the poet's mind the captivity. Enough and more than enough 
have I had of such company in Babylon, where, during the weary years of Exile, 
I was forced to associate with my hereditary foes. The verse is not a key to the 
character of the neighbors represented by Meshech and Kedar (Hgstb.); that is 
supplied in v. 7. 

Th£ haters of peace are the Chaldeans, who were perhaps not so warlike as the 
Assyrians, but nevertheless this disposition was more conspicuous in them than 
in the older Babylonians ; the empire they had won by violence had to be main- 
tained by force. Revolts had to be put down and invasions repelled. The 
expressions found in the prophets justify the above epithet; cf. Isa. 14:4 sqq. 
16 sq.; Hab. 1:5 sqq. 

(7) I am peaceful; literally : I am peace; cf. the analogous expression in Ps. 
109:4 : In return for my love they assail mcy jY?Dn *JN1 ^^^ lam all prayer. 
But even if I speak, i. e., in the interests of peace ; the contents of the speech 
will naturally be sentimente in accord with the disposition just defined. The 
fuU phrase Dl'^B^ *)3l to speak peace OQ/axxm in Ps. 35:20 : T\yV Ut>tff H^ ^3 
paC^rr mono nai pN ♦I^jn ^jn For they do not speak peace but 
plan mischiefs against the quiet people of the land ; Zech. 9:10 ; Ps. 28:3 and 
128:8 q. v. 

They are for war ; they will listen to no overtures for peace. The verse 
quite aptly describes the anxiety of the Jews to be let alone and the hostile dispo- 
sition of the alien inhabitants of the land. Inflamed with anger and jealousy, 



«Cf.2Eg8.,17:84; Bzra4:2,9, 10. 
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these enemies were endeavoring by warlike demonstrations to frighten Nehemiah 
and the Jews, and paid no heed to conciliatory words. 

Notes on Pa, ISl. 

This Song is bot a fragment of a lost whole, yet in itself is complete 
and intelligible, though the definite evidence of personal or national reference 
may have been contained in the part that has disappeared. Some com- 
mentators see no historical allusion here, while others interpret the words 
as the pious remarks of one who does not seek to pry into the great and 
wonderful mysteries of the divine nature.* It has been thought (Hupf., 
Hitz.) that the expression of the heart's disposition toward God is an unnat- 
ural one for the congregation, but, as Nowack observes, why this is so, does 
not appear. Several exegetes, accepting the superscription as a guide-post, 
consider that the Psalm was composed by David in reply to the false charges of 
Saul and his courtiers (so Langer; cf. 1 Sam. 24:10 sqq.; 26:19; 20:31); and 
Delitzsch thinks the little piece is but an echo of David's response to Michal 
(2 Sam. 6:21 sq.) when she rebuked him for disgracing himself before the people. 
Wolf son supposes that Hezeklah was the author ; allusion is made to the humility 
of the king after God's wrath had been aroused against him and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem on account of his pride (2 Chron. 32:25 sq.) ; the king, after the 
trial imposed on him by God in the matter of the ambassadors sent from Babylon 
(2 Chron. 82:81 ; Isa. 39), wrote the Song in order to show '* that he had acted in 
uprightness of heart." Hitzig argues that if the writer thinks it necessary to 
say that he has not had lofty desires, then an honor is being shown him, or a 
dignity being conferred, which he has not sought ; so Hitzig supposes that Simon 
MaccabsBUS here expresses the feelings with which he received the news of the 
resolution adopted by the popular assembly (1 Mace. 14:25 sqq.) which, on account 
of his services, appointed him ^oifievoc xai apxiepeic elc rdv cuova ; the date of com- 
position would then fall about Sept. 18th, 141 B. G. Similarly Grsetz thinks the 
note in the Syriac Version deserves notice, i. e. that this Psalm refers to the high- 
priest Joshua, who oppressed his former colleague Zerubbabel ; he might have 
been charged with haughtiness and arrogance, so he calls God to witness that he 
is free from pride and does not strive after extraordinary things. 

These commentators overlook the fact that the poet speaks, not of what has 
been received unsought, but of resignation to the loss of what was once a posses- 
sion (v. 2) ; this seems to indicate that the spirit in which v. 1 is spoken is not 
that of a man who deprecates an honor unexpectedly offered, but of one who 
does not aspire to attain what present circumstances will not permit him to gain ; 
deprived of a blessing formerly enjoyed, so far from attempting to recover it, he 
has forced himself to be content with his new fortunes. 



* Cf. Pb. 145:8, 6 ; Col. 2:18. 
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To whatever other historical occasion the language may be applicable, and 
however aptly it may be taken as recording the experience of an individual soul, 
its fitness as a description of the situation in Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
is clear. The Jews had lost their national independence and were unable to 
regain it. Now the necessity for such a solemn asseveration as that in v. 2 can 
only have been brought about by the very possible liability to damage of some 
sort accruing from grave charges of discontent and ambition, preferred by such 
persons, and in such a quarter, that it seemed a denial must be made, or mischief 
would result. So it would appear, in reply to the accusations made and to the 
rumors current among the neighboring tribes*^ (cf. Neh. 3:34; 6:5 sqq.), the Jews 
say they are not inclined to revolt, they have no great schemes in their minds 
looking to the re-establishment of their independence,t but, on the contrary, are 
willing to take a solemn oath that they will remain in peaceful subjection to the 
will of God, under Persian rule. 

In form the fragment (with the exception of v. 8, which appears to be a later 
addition) consists of two verses in antithetic parallelism, the former stating 
negatively facts, the positive side of which is set forth in the latter. A most 
striking feature is the strength of expression. 

(1) According to the interpretation usually given, the two parallel phrases, 
with which the Psalm begins, convey the notion of spiritual pride exhibiting 
itself in haughty demeanor and contemptuous looks ; cf . Prov. 80:3 : ^Q *y\^ 
INB^J* VaySiy) VTy IOT There is a generatwn^hoic lofty are their eyes^ and 
their eyelashes are lifted up ! But this idea of superciliousness and assumed 
authority is not in close connection with the thought in the second hemistich, 
since the logical complement would be : nor have I despised and oppressed the 
humble and lowly (cf. Ps. 10:2). As Hengstenberg says, pride, in particular the 
sort accompanied by a contemptuous depreciation of other men, is often the 
result of personal success ; there is, however, no suggestion of any such good 
fortune here ; on the contrary, the speaker affirms that he has actually suffered 
loss (v. 2). 

The connotation of lofty looks is pride; cf. Ps. 101:6: 3rni DO*)^ flSJ 
*7D1N N*? iriN 33^ -^ proud look and a haughty heart — / cannot endure it; 
Isa. 2:11, 17; Prov. 6:17 ; Ps. 18:28; and also to he high, said of the heart, means 
to be haughty; cf. I*rov. 16:18: rm nSJ P*?8r3 ♦JD^ pNJ "138^ ♦JS*? 
Before destruction there is pride, and a haughty spirit precedes a fall ; Prov. 
18:12; 2 Chron. 32:26. But the sort of pride meant here is readily determined 
when the relation of the two hemistichs is consideied ; the poet describes first 

• So Rosenmailer. 

t The Ideal of the poBt-ezUlc scribes was to abandon aU political schemes and to devote 
themselves solely to oanrlnflr out the precepu of the Law. Cf . W. R. Smith, Old Test, in the 
Jewish Church, 1892, p. 46. 
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his disposition, then his behavior, first habits of thoaght, then habits of action ; 
out of the heart, as the poet recognizes, are the issues of life (Prov. 4:23), and so from 
the feelings disclaimed originate impulses to pursue the course of action avoided. 
If, then, the declaration is made that certain feelings are absent from the heart, 
coupled with confirmatory evidence of this fact in that no attempt is made to 
accomplish impossible schemes, it involves simply a process of reasoning to 
discover the nature of the feelings in question. No such special meaning as 
pride of birth or station (Del., Langer) is justified by the context. The principal 
thought of the verse is the dethronement of arrogant ambition which, refusing 
to be moderated by reason and common sense, will not be restraine4 within the 
bounds of possibility, but trains the eye to look for the realization of unfounded 
expectations. It is the self -sufficient pride of ambition that causes a person to 
venture indiscreetly beyond his depth;* cf. Isa. 87:23 sqq. Those whose condi- 
tion is described here would not be guilty of such a mistake. Their attention is 
not directed to secure the consummation of aspiring hopes such that men, who 
consider wisely the present state of affairs, would stamp as arrogant folly. 

Gr»tz thinks HI^IJ ^^^ means honor or dignity, and that the allusion is to 
some position of power and authority ; this seems an unwarranted restriction of 
the application of the word, which extends over much the same ground as the 
following phrase, and has the same import as in Jer. 45:5 : *1^ K^STI HilKI 
2^Dfl /N ni7nj| And if thou wouldst seek for thyself great things— do not 
seek them, i. e. the accomplishment of large plans with a view to gaining important 
results; Jer. 33:3. HMi^SH means not too wonderful (Hgstb., Ewald) which 
would give the idea of something beyond comprehension ; cf . Job 42:3 : Where- 
fore I have uttered what I did not understand, J^H M*?T ODD niN*?£)J things 
too hard for me to know; but rather too difficult, unattainable things (Del., 
Bickell,et al.); cf. Gen. 18:4: ^3T mn^O VhO^T} Is anything too hard for 
Ood f Deut. 30:11 ; 17:8 ; Zech. 8:6. 

The thought of the verse is therefore : ambition does not induce my mind to 
devise great schemes, since this would be the extreme of folly, for I am incapable 
of accomplishing them. 

(2) The author now outlines the positive side of the character he is describing. 
The form of the statement first demands attention. Some translators (LXX., 
Vulgate and Luther) have misunderstood the verse as containing within itself 
both protasis and apodosis of a conditional clause. But, as most commentators 
have recognized, the formula is that of the oath ; cf. 1 Sam. 3:17 : J^ti^J^ H^ 
131 ♦JOO lann DN ^♦DV rrai DM*?N !(? May Ood do so to thee and 
more also if thou concealest anything from me; I Sam. 20:13 ; 2 Kgs. 6:31 ; 1 Sam. 



♦ Cf. Shakspeare's King Henry VUl., Act III.. 8c. 2, In Wolacy'a speech : **1 have ventured, 
like little wanton boys that swim on bladders," etc. 
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14:44 ; 2 Sam. 8:9, 36 ; 1 Kgs. 2:23 ; Ruth 1:17. Though the imprecation itself, 
the unpleasant part of the oath, is omitted, its presence is implied, and the 
expression is still felt, not simply as an emphatic declaration, but as an actual 
oath ; cf. the following passages where the verb 9wear is used : Ps. 95:10, 11 : 
For forty years I loathed the generation, and 1 said : a people of an erring heart 
are they and they know not my ways; 'jK pK3» DN ♦DND ^nj^^B^J *)BW 
*nmJO of whom I swore in my wrath : If they enter into my rest— ; Deut. 
1:34 sq.; Isa. 14:24; Ps. 132:2 sqq. The aposiopesis is to be noted in the midst 
of an address where no external sign of the presence of an oath can be seen ; 
cf . Isa. 22:14 : And JHVH Sebaoth made a revelation to ms (saying) : '^Qy QK 
pnOn ny DD? ntJl ]^yn if this iniquity be purged from you till you die — ; 
Job 1:11 ; 2:6; Jer. 22:6; Job 17:2; Ps. 27:13. The nature of the imprecations 
implied may be inferred from the context ; so here : If I have not quieted my 
soul, may Grod, to whom I appeal, condemn and punish me I 

Calmed, literally m^ade even or smooth, as the waters of a troubled sea sub- 
side : in Isa. 28:26, the word is used of preparing the soil for the seed. 

The mind is not puffed up with ambitious desires, for all the great longings 
after what is impossible have been suppressed and the turbulent appetites brought 
into subjection ; so that the spirit now rests in quiet like a weaned child in the 
mother's arms. Some exegetes, disregarding the idea conveyed by weaned, Uiink 
the reference here is to dependence : as an infant helplessly depends on the mother^ 
so I on the Lord; others explain the words as meaning : as a child is quiet when 
clinging to the parent, so /, clinging to JBVH, rest tranquilly. Hengstenberg 
thinks the point of comparison is the modest humility of the child ; cf . Matt. 
18:34 ; the Psalmist is content to wait until God is pleased to give what he wants; 
similarly Coccejus and Venema gave explanation. But (as noticed by Glarisse and 
Bosenm.) this interpretation contradicts the meaning of the terms employed. 
There is no reason to take ^QJ in the sense of an infant still possessed of a suck- 
ling's appetite ; p JV suckling must then have been used ; but the word means simply 
an actually weaned child ; cf . Isa. 28:9 : Whom will he teach knowledge, and whom 
will he cause to understand the message f D^ntJ^O ^Ty^TS^ D*?nO **710J 2hose 
weaned from milk and removed from the breasts; Isa. 11:2 ; 1 Sam. 1:23 ; Hos. 1:8. 
There is no suggestion that emphasis is to be laid on the gradual process of wean- 
ing ; but rather on the fact that the work is completed. The child may lie upon 
the very bosom whence it was wont to derive nourishment, but it no longer rest- 
lessly craves the breast; reconciled to the loss, it has become content with present 
arrangements. Hence the tertium comparationis is : reconciliation to the depriva- 
tion of something of value and importance and contentment with the present lot; 
there is no prospect of recovering what has been lost, nor is there any wish for it. 
Exegetes who refer the Psalm to David, Hezekiah, Joshua or Simon the Macca- 
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bee, have missed this point; but the whole piece seems to obtain most fitting^ 
explanation when regarded as expressinjg the feelings of the sensible portion of 
the congregation in the days of Nehemiah. Jewish national independence was 
ruined when Jerusalem fell in 586 ; the national spirit, kept alive by faith during 
the Exile, was roused to new vigor by the cheering influence of the Betum, and 
many expected to see Judah take her place among the nations. But as years 
passed without bringing the great revolution expected, it became patent to think- 
ing minds that the Jews could maintain a collective existence only as a religious 
body, not as an independent civil organization; all idea of the latter must be 
given up. The occasion of replying to charges made by enemies of the congrega- 
tion, gave opportunity for the public declaration of this fact. Hence it is said : 
We are not guilty of arrogant ambition, nor, unmindful of our feeble condition, 
have we any purpose to pit our weakness against the power of the Persian 
Empire ; but we have schooled ourselves to accept our present circumstances as 
the inevitable and now rest contented. 

The Jews do not want anything from the Persian government, but are con- 
tent to remain under the protection of the mother city, from which they went out 
as a colony. 

As' a weaned child is my soul within me. Some regard this repetition as in 
accord with the degree-like construction (Hupf.). Grsetz, following the Greek 
versions, would emend to read : "1J1 'OJ p, when the clause would stand as the 

apodosis of the oath formula : If I have not quieted , <o may it 

he repaid upon my soul. Others (Del., Ewald, Ciarisse, Bosenm, Hupf.) think 
the words as a weaned child upon the mother are to be connected with this clause, 
thus : As a weaned chUd on its mother, so the weaned one in me, my soul ; but if 
so, then the text should read rY^lOJ p. Delitzsch translates : Like a weaned 
child unth its mother, Like the weaned child is my soul with me, i. e. ^^as a weaned 
child is his soul in relation to his Ego " ; and he thinks it is an example of the 
^Madder-like construction." But the clause actually spoils the literary form of 
the piece, which is otherwise written entirely in accord with the scheme of the 
KinaJir Strophe-* The words seem to be a marginal gloss appended to indicate 
the tertium comparationis ; Bickell, in his metrical rendering of the Psalm, very 
properly omits them. 

y. 8 in the Masoretic text, has no connection with the argument of the Psalm, 
though it has been explained as an address of commendation and encouragement 
to the congregation from the high-priest, or a priestly choir (Olsh., Grsetz). In 
any case, it presupposes that vv. 1:2 voice the feelings of the people, not of an 
individual ; otherwise it is a ^^ strange addition " (de Wette). Those who regard 
the piece as originally composed with reference to some person's personal experi- 



• Cf. C. Budde'B Article In the ZMtsehr.fiXr AlUestamenU, Wisunsehctft, II, p. 42. 
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eDces, think that by means of this apostrophe it was adapted to the uses of the 
community (Clarisse). The supposition s^ms quite probable, that the formula 
was added when the Song found a place in the temple hymn-book ; and it appears 
to have been taken from Fs. 130, which stood close at hand ; cf . Ps. 130:8, notes. 

Notes on Pa. 129, 

Fs. 120 is first a hymn of thanksgiving for the deliverance of Israel from oppres- 
sors (v. 1 sqq.), then a prayer that the divine Guardian may continue his watch- 
care over the chosen people, while the ungodly heathen are swept from the face of 
the earth. The present situation is one of comparative freedom, but, it appears, 
the people are still exposed to the assaults of enemies. 

That the Fsalm is of post-exilic origin is generally admitted. Hitzig and 
Olshausen think that the contents ^int to Maccabean times, and the former fixes 
the date as shortly after the capture of the castle in Jerusalem by Simon in May, 
142 B. C. (cf . 1 Mace. 13:61 sqq.), i. e. in the harvest season ; hence the figure in 
vs. 7, 8. But this reference is by no means necessary ; the close parallelism with 
Ps. 124, which, as has been shown, is best explained as a product of the Betum, 
argues an origin in the same period. Both Psalms ascribe Israel's salvation to 
divine interference, and in both figures of captivity are employed to picture the 
state from which the people have escaped. The language of Ps. 129 is of more 
general application than that of 124 ; for while the latter treats of a single epoch 
of distress from the gloomy beginning to the happy end, Ps. 129 compresses within 
the brief space of four verses an epitome of the national history from the dawn in 
the Egyptian house of bondage, through centuries of persecution, through national 
disasters and the night of captivity, to the morning of freedom, when, with bright 
anticipations, the congregation faces a future fair with promise. 

One purpose of the Song, i. e. encouragement, is contained in the idea to be 
supplied as a connecting link between the two stanzas, viz. : JHVH will direct 
and care for the fortunes of Israel in the future as he has done in the past. Ene- 
mies of the religion of Israel, who may do harm, are at hand ; upon them, as upon 
all adversaries of Judaism, the curse of God is invoked. 

Thus it appears that the historical situation may be found in the era of the 
Betum. The allusions to enemies indicate that it was composed later than Ps. 
124 ; not, however, in the gloomy period succeeding Ezra's unsuccessful attempt 
to reorganize the community on the basis of the Law, but when public confidence 
had been restored by the successes of Nehemiah. 

(1, 2) The terminus a quo of the period alluded to is rightly declared to be 
the captivity in Egypt. Israel was conceived of as a virgin to whom youth might 
be ascribed ; cf. Ezek. 16:23 ; Jer. 18:13 ; 81:4, 18 ; or, as a boy, JHVH's son ; Hos. 

11:1: 03^ tntnp DHvooi irranNi ^inti^ nj;j ♦d men hra^i w<u a 
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child I loved htm, and called my son out of Egypt ; cf . £xod. 4:22 ; Jer. 81:20 ; simi- 
larly in other places the sojourn in Egypt is definitely referred to as the period of 
Israel's youth; Ezek. 28:8; 28:19; Jer. 2:2; 8:25; 22:21; 82:80; Isa. 46:4; Hos. 
2:17. 

The formula of address is an exhortation to join heartily in the thanksgiving 
for the mercies experienced. The repetition (in v. 2) emphasizes the idea of 
violent, unlntermitted persecutions which for centuries had been inflicted on 
Israel. In antithesis to the recital of woes, the adversative particle nevertheless 
introduces the glad thought of endurance through all the storm of affliction ; the 
repeated attempts of the oppressors to procure Israel's ruin have failed to gain a 
permanent success ; the people has not been utterly subdued. 

(8) The meaning is disputed. Many incline to take the words figuratively as 
referring to severe, merciless scourging; the furrows are the long stripes or welts 
on the back of the virgin (i. e. Israel) now in a state of servitude ;* and the phrase 
macle long their furrows is supposed to denote oft-repeated or prolonged applica- 
tion of the whip as well as the length of the wounds ; so in Egypt the taskmas- 
ters compelled the Hebrews to work under the lash ; cf. Exod. 1:13, 14 ; 8:7 etc. But 
parallel passages to prove this view correct are wanting ; those quoted in support 
of it do not refer to scourging ; e. g. Am. 1:8 : Thus saith JHVH, for three trans- 
gressions of Damascus and for four, I will not restore it, niinHD DtS^T ^J^ 
^y7}n na /t^^Tl because they have threshed Gilead vnth sharp instruments of 
iron; Hab. 8:12 ; Isa. 41:15; Jer. 61:88 ; Mic. 4:13 ; 2 Kgs. 18:7. The allusion in 
these passages is to subjugation, and even annihilation, by the unsparing iron 
hand of military power ; and so it is here. The picture is that of the nation pros- 
trate in defeat, exposed to the merciless treatment of the foe; cf. Isa. 51:23: 

^ij pto ^o^e^ni m3j;ji ♦na^ ^e^sj*? noN ne^K ym T3 n^notn 

DHDJ^^ pnDT But I will put it (i. e., the cup of my fury) in the hand of them 
that afflict thee, who said to thy soul : how down that we may pass over ; and thou 
didst place thy body as the ground and as the street to those who went over, Israel 
was made the highway over which the enemy passed. 

In the light of the history of Western Asia, the passage becomes clear and 
simple. The battle-ground in the struggle between the two great rival powers of 
the Nile and the Euphrates lay in the intermediate provinces of Syria and Pales- 
tine.f The acquisition of this territory by either was a menace to the existence 
of the other ; to Egypt it might be a bulwark against her Eastern foe, to Assyria 
the gateway to the treasures in the rich cities of the Nile valley. Through this 



* Agelllus (quoted by RoseDm.) supposed that the words refer to smiths who len^hen out 
the metal by hammering it; so the Egyptians cut the Hebrews with scourges as though they 
were pounding on iron. 

t Cf . the paper of Dr. Cyrus Adler, Andenl Eastern Polities in Johns Hopkins Universtty Circu- 
lars, July l9H,pp, U6sq. 
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district passed the great caravan roates connectiDg the extremes of the Oriental 
World, and which, leading to the seaport-towns on the Mediterranean coast, were 
the arteries through which flowed trade and prosperity to the nation whose mili- 
tary power was sufficient to divert the benefits to itself. Hence, for commercial 
reasons as well as strategic purposes, the possession of this territory was a matter 
of prime importance ; and so the contest was waged over it again and again. The 
smaller nationalities that had their seats here might for a time, under the pro- 
tection of defences provided by nature, maintain their independence ; but sooner 
or later, the alternative presented itself of choosing either Egypt or Assyria as 
lord. In this situation was Israel ; submission to the invading armies was always 
either voluntary or forced ; and, not content with free passage, the enemy subju- 
gated the country in order to secure it ; Palestine was considered as a field that 
might be cultivated for their own benefit without regard to the fate of the nation 
of Israel ; Just as a plough breaks up the soil that it may be ready for the plough- 
man's use, so the oppressors broke up the independence of Judah that it might 
no longer remain as an obstacle to hinder the realization of their desires. The 
figure might even have literal application and refer to the utter destruction of 
cities; cf. Jer. 26:18: Micha the MorasJuite wa$ prophesying in the days of Heze- 
kiahy the king of Judah, and he spoke to all the people of Judah, saying : H^ 

n^an nm rrnn d^^j; D»*7mn tff^nn nitt; p^x ream mrr* nox 

^J^ mOS*? ^w* saith JHVH Sebaoth, Zion will be ploughed cu a field, and 
Jerusalem become heaps and the mountain of the temple a desolate hill ;* Mic. 8:12. 
It seems better, however, to take the words as alluding to the frequent invasions, 
the expeditions and counter expeditions, all of which were ruinous to Palestine. 
They made long their furrows; traces of the mischief done could be seen for 
centuries. 

(4) By some the figure is thought to refer to hostile dominion ; the cords are 
chains or fetters, emblems of the subject's relation to the dominant power 
(Hgstb.); cf. Ps. 2:8: lO^nUj; 1J00 HD^K^JI lOWlDIO fttt HpnH Let 
us break asunder their fetters, and cast off from us their cord%. Others think of 
slavery, a condition of servitude and captivity (de Wette, Hupf., Oish.). It seems 
much better, however, to consider the expression as an element of the figure drawn 
from agriculture which begins in v. 8 ; the cords are those attached to the yoke, 
i. e. the reins or traces; cf. Job. 89:10: in3j^ thr\2 DH IBpHH Canst thou 
bind the wild bull with the cord in the furrow? There is no point in Hupfeld's 
objection that the people represent not the oxen drawing the plough, but the field; 
the country is especially meant in v. 3 ; here it is the people themselves. The 



* Cf . also the oommon expression in the Assyrian historical inscriptions, used when speaking 
of the demolition of cities: ana till u Karmi uter, ** I turned it into a heap of ruins and 
cultivated ground." Cf. the Prism-Inscription of Tiglath Plleser I (c. 1110 B. C), col. III. L 84; 
▼Id. W. Lots, DU InschHfUn TioUUh-PiUser^s /, Leipzig 1880, pp. 3ai, 188. 
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country soifered because the inhabitants had to serve the pleasure of their ene- 
mies; with the removal of the foreign yoke the cruel ploughing ceases. The lot 
of the righteous (cf. 126:8) was, to the foe, a field that might be tilled for his bene- 
fit; the people kept in the bondage of tribute were as the creatures that draw the 
plough, merely beasts of burden ; cf . Lev. 26:18 : / am JffVff, your God, who 
brought you forth from the land of Egypt that you should not be servants to them^ 
and I brake the bands of your yoke and made you walk erect ; Ezek. 84:27 ; Isa. 
9:8; 10:27; 14:26; 47:6; Jer. 28:14; 30:8. 

JHYH, the covenant-keeping guardian of his people's interests, has cut in 
twain the cords and Israel has experienced relief. With this declaration the 
narrative reaches its terminus ad quern in the present; obviously, the story of 
release has reference to an important event yet fresh in the minds of the people. 
Israel's enemies have inflicted much distress, but have not wrought a permanent 
disaster ; for now God has broken the yoke of Babylonian bondage, and the Jews 
are no longer beasts of burden, but men, breathing the sweet air of liberty in the 
land of their fathers. 

(6) From the contemplation of the wonderful past, the poet turns to the 
future. Inspired with hope and confidence, he prays that God may continue to 
work for Israel by removing all who manifest hostility to the true faith. There 
underlies the words of this stanza an implied exhortation to confidence : learn 
the lesson taught by history that in JH VH is salvation ; therefore let us hope he 
will destroy all who are inimical to us. 

The verbs stand first for the sake of emphasis as in Ps. 6:11 : I'jnD^ ItS^D* 
♦3*J<{ *7D HMD -^«^ them be discomfited and utterly ruined, all my enemies. The 
haters of Zion are all the adversaries of the Jewish religion (Langer, Del.), for an 
attack on the church was an attack on the people. From this time on much of 
the trouble and persecution inflicted on the Jews was in consequence of their 
religious belief and practices. In particular their neighbors gave proof of annoy- 
ance at the policy of exclusivism by bringing into play every means to subvert 
the work of reconstructing the state. The phrase here embraces all enemies, 
those now existing and those yet to come. 

(6) The roofs of many houses in the Orient were constructed in the following 
way : pieces of timber were laid across from wall to wall to serve as rafters ; 
upon these were placed smaller sticks and brush and over the whole was spread 
thick mud or clay, which was rolled or pressed to make it firm. Upon the surface 
of this structure, moistened by the rain, blades of grass would quickly api)ear, 
but the fierce heat of the sun soon dried up the mud and, lacking root and 
moisture, the grass wilted and died. 

The only difficulty which the verse presents attaches to the verb in the 
second hemistich. ^^ is employed elsewhere in the Old Testament only 
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in a transitive sense ; of drawing a sword, 1 Sam. 17:61 ; Judg. 8:10; of pulling 
a weapon from a wound, Judg. 8:22 ; Job 20:25 ; of removing a shoe, Buth 
4:7. Hence the LXX., Vulgate, Theodotion and some modem exegetes 
(Clarisse, de Wette, Hgstb., Olsh.) have conceived that the allusion is to 
the plucking up of the grass, either in weeding, or in gathering it for prov- 
ender. But this grass is not usually weeded out, nor can it produce hay; so 
that the rendering pluck is pointless. The tertium comparationu here, as in so 
many other passages where the figure of withering grass is employed, is transi- 
toriness; cf. Isa. 40:6-8; Pss. 87:2; 108:16,16; 90:6; and especially Isa. 37:26, 
27 (=2 Kgs. 19:26, 26) : Rast thou not heard how long ago I did it, and of ancient 
times I performed it t Now I have brought it about that thou shovldest be for 
laying waste fortified cities so that they become ruined heaps ; their inhabitants 
were powerless^ dismayed and discomfited^ they became (W the grass of the field 
a/nd the green herb., as the grass of the house tops, and a blasting (of vegetation) 
before it has grown up. The idea of a premature end underlies these comparisons, 
and the same is true of v. 6. So that the ancient Versions (Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachus) which several modem exegetes (Hitz., Hupf., Kamph., Chejme) have 
sensibly followed, appear to be Justified in taking the verb in an intransitive 
sense, with grass as subject. In its original signification Cjhti^ = to unsheath ; 
so here, intransitively, it is very properly said of the grass, to unsheath itself to 
come forth from its bracteal covering. This then gives most excellent sense : 
may they be like the grass on the flat clay-roofs which, suddenly appearing after 
a shower, as suddenly withers under the fierce heat of the sim before it has time 
to develop, to put forth stalk, or to produce blossoms ; there is no deep root,* nor 
can a supply of moisture be obtained from the baked mud, hence the destruction 
of the plant is inevitable ; it leaves no seed, hence the reproduction of its kind is 
cut off. May such be the fate of Israel's enemies ; destitute of real foundation, 
having no access to sources whence sustenance may be derived, exposed to the 
constant assault of pitiless forces of evil, may their ruin be complete, may they 
utterly vanish from the face of the earth. 

(7) As the sun-scorched blades of grass are useless, yielding naught that the 
harvesters may gather, so may nations hostile to Zion play no part in the history 
of the world, may they leave nothing to posterity ,t may no people reap any fruit 
from them. 

(8) According to the traditional explanation this verse represents the 
exchange of greetingps between the reapers and the passers-by ; some, however, 
explain the second hemistich as a parallel repetition of the first,! or else a circum- 
locution expressing the same thought (Qamchi, de Wette, Kamph., Olsh.). The 



*Cf. Matt 18:5, 6; Mark 4:6; Luke 8:6. 

t Thus Israel left religion as a heritage to the world, Greece art. Borne law. 

t Cf . Wellhausen. laraelUsche u. Juedische GcschichU, p. 164. 
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idea is suggested by the allusions to the harvest field in vs. 6, 7, and a superficial 
likeness between the phrases here and those in Bath 2:4 : And behold, Boaz came 
from Bethlehem and Mtd to the reapere : rOfV "^DID* 1*? IIOKM DDDJ^ iDtV 
JMVM be with you ; and they $aid to him : may JJtLVH bless thee* Bat the 
formul» are not the same ; and further, the fact must not be overlooked that this 
strophe is spoken with reference to the hostile peoples, and that the words in v. 8 
are not addressed to the reapers, but describe the disposition and feelings of 
others toward the enemies of Zion, who represent not the harvesters but the 
worthless withered grass. The passers-by, i. e. other nations, and future genera- 
tions of men, are the reapers, those who would naturally expect to receive from 
sister-peoples, from their predecessors on the stage of national existence, some 
fruit of experience or knowledge, some heritage of literature, institutions or 
civilization. Such an inheritance, the poet prays, may Zion's enemies not 
bequeath to the world ; may sudden destruction cut off the possibility of pro- 
ducing anything that will be of use to mankind. The words in v. 8 must refer to 
something that takes place after the fall of the nations ; they express the senti- 
ments of those who contemplate the swift ruin and utter annihilation of those 
who dared to oppose the Jews; cf. Jer. 18:16: npHB^ tlDHh DIHK DIB^ 
IB^tna n»n DB^ rV^}^ naij^ *7D &?)y To make their land desolation, a 
perpetual hissing ; every one that passes by it will be amaaed, and wUl wag his 
head; Jer. 19:8; Zeph. 2:15; Lam. 1:12; 2:15. Instead of words of sympathy 
and regret, imprecations will fall from the lips of those who gaze upon the ruin 
of the once proud states; there will be no such kindly farewell as requiescat in 
pacey but the relegation of the name to infamy and reproach. These nations will 
not have a nomen perenne per annos; no one will have grateful remembrance of 
them. Unblest, unwept, driven suddenly from the stage of history, leaving 
nothing behind of good to the world, the haters of Zion come to an end. 

The second hemistich cannot be the reply of those concerning whom the first 
is spoken ; for they no longer exist. Nor are the members parallel ; for parallel- 
ism would demand either a verb with a negative, or the positive statement of a 
curse. But the hemistich may be the expression of an antithesis which has to 
be supplied mentally in connection with the statements in the preceding verses : 
the haters of Zion perish, but Israel will flourish ; as the soil broken up by the 
plough becomes more productive, so all the persecutions of Israel will contribute 
to the people's good. This antithesis would be clearly brought out in the anti- 
phonal rendition of the Psalm by the temple choirs (Grsetz). But it would seem 
that this liturgical formula did not belong to the Psalm as originally composed; 
the author's plan provided for an antithesis between strophes : he shows (a) the 
endurance of Israel through persecution, (b) the evanescent character of the 
enemy's existence. So the second strophe is virtually closed with 8*. Why then 
*4 
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the addition of 8^ ? It is dae, it seems, to a superstitioas fear which would not 
allow that a piece, especially when rendered in public, should end with a curse or 
with words that suggested evil. This demand for a propitious conclusion has 
brought it about that in the case of the so-called pptV (Isaiah, the Twelve 
Minor Prophets, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations), when these books are read in the 
synagogues, the reader repeats at the close the last verse but one (or the second 
from the last) in order that the final utterance may not be something unpleasant 
or ill-omened. Similarly here, the formula of priestly blessiog turns the thou^t 
away from the untimely fate of the haters of Zion to the happiness of Isra^, 
rejoicing in JHYH'S blessing. Of. the notes on 128:6 and 125:6; also Ps. 27:14. 

NaU8 on Pa. 125. 

The assertion that JHYH is constantly guarding the interests of his people 
is but another form of exhortation to faith and trust, and implies the existence of 
distressing influences that tend to destroy confidence in God and give an excuse 
for heresy. The situation, of which these influences are the outcome, is declared 
to be that of subjection to the rule of the heathen. Finally, two classes of 
persons are contrasted, the flrst being c<nnpoeed of faithful believers while Hie 
latter is made up of those who have quitted the path of orthodoxy, i. e. heretics, 
whose fate will be that of a third dass, the workers of iniquity or non-Jews. The 
Psalm must therefore be referred to a time when a foreign power was dominant 
in Palestine, and when the members of the congregation were separating into two 
factions, one party preserving strict orthodoxy while the other was disinclined to 
exact observance of the Law. In view of these facts, of the emphasis laid upon 
allegiance to the Law and of the strong church-feeling manifest in the Psalm, 
the period of composition must be sought in poet-exilic times ; and here none fit 
so well as the times of Nehemiah. To be sure, the earlier part of the Maocabean 
epoch presents some very similar circumstances and conditions, and for this 
reason the Song might be assigned to the times of Judas when, by his capture of 
Jerusalem, 166 B. C, hopes were awakened, that the rod of Sjrrian rule would 
ere long be removed from the land (Hitzig). But it is a justifiable inference from 
the language of the Psalm that Jerusalem, as well as the country, is still subject 
to the foreign power ; and also, if the piece was written previous to 166, but within 
the Maccabean age, the absence of allusion to the recent crushing calamities 
and the bright cheerful tone of the opening section remain to be accounted for. 

It appears, then, that the Psalm belongs to the time of Nehemiah's activity 
(so Bosenm., Gr»tz). In purpose the piece resembles Ps. 128 ; it was intended 
to stimulate the Jews to faith, but especially to induce conformity to the Law ; 
not only, however, is the promise of blessings employed as a means to secure 
this end, but also the threat of punishment for heresy is used to arouse the indif- 
ferent and careless. Clearly loose practices, due in part to external infiuences, 
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weie prevalent : and as Fs. 128 fits best the situation in 444 when the Law was 
promulgated and accepted, so this poem should, it seems, be assigned to the time 
when Nehemiah's term of office was renewed, about 481 ; a reaction had in the 
meanwhile set in, and.the requirements of the Law were being disregarded. 

(1) Mention of any other mountahi would have served to bring out the tertium 
comparationis ; but Mt. Zion is named because it was the external seat of the church 
(Hgstb.), the holy hill of JHYH. The mountain is never shaken so that its char- 
acteristic flnnness and stability become lost, but remains fixed, upright in its posi- 
tion ; so too, those who trust in JHYH, the true adherents of the Jewish religion, 
will endure firm in their faith. Everything on Mt. Zion might be destroyed, the 
temple itself utterly swept away, but the hill would still stand ; so the faith of 
Israel, though subjected to fierce storms of war, bitter persecutions and grave 
national disasters, continues steadfast because centered on the eternal rock, the 
living God ; cf. Ps. 18:8; 92:16; 62:8. 

(2) Many exegetes explain this verse as the picture of a city surrounded by 
protecting walls, some considering that the mountains themselves form a natural 
bulwark of defence against besieging armies. This idea seems quite natural 
since Jerusalem is girt about by high hills which shut it in like a wall ; but the 
difficulties of approach could be overcome, and had been overcome before this 
Psalm was written. So that the point of comparison cannot, it would appear, be 
the idea of defence, but is rather that of unfailing presence, of constant associ- 
tion : the everlasting hills always stand about the city, Jerusalem and her moun- 
tains belong together, so JHYH is ever with his people. But while the hills are 
simply passive spectators of the varied fortunes of the place, GK)d is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his people, and his presence is the synonym of protecting 
care ; cf. Ps. 84:8; Zech. 2:9. 

It is to be observed that here, as elsewhere in these Psalms, the religious 
side of life, the importance of firm adherence to the true religion is emphasized. 
None the less clear and important is the side thought connected with vs. 1, 2, that 
though the national existence and independence of the Jews may have been 
destroyed, the ideal side of Judaism, the religious ideas, cannot be destroyed ; 
this fact is also brought out in the following verses. 

(8) The proof of JHYH's unfailing goodness to Israelis to be shown (1) in 
release from evil influences, (2) in the divine blessing that descends on the truly 
upright, and (8) in the removal of the heretical. 

The rod or scepter is the symbol of power and authority ; cf . Ps. 2:9 ; 
DXfljn ^yi* ♦'^DD *?n3 Oatra DTHH THou wUt break them with a rod of 
iron, thou wilt dash them in pieces like a potters vessel;* Gen. 49:10; Num. 



*0f. the Assyrian phrase: Kimaza^bftti udaqqiqu ** he broke (the lands) in pieces like 
pots;" Tid. H. Winokler. Die KcOsehrifUexte 8aroon% Leipzig, 1889, Die Inschrift auf der 
Backseite der Flatten, 1. 10. 
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24:17,19; 2^h. 10:11; it also denotes oppressive, crael rule; cf. Isa. 14:6; 
D*^8W3 tD3B^ D^J^BH HDD mn* 13B^ JHVH hi$ broken the itaff of the 
wickedj the scepter of rulers ; Isa. 9:8. 

The wicked are non-Jews, who were capital examples of wickedness since 
they did not acknowledge JHVH ; cf. Ps. 79:6 ; D^IJH *7j^ fnon *]SB^ 

Mr\\> vh ^otr3 niw r\y±>Go *7jn ^yv vb ntw- Pour ou^ % 

VTraYA on f^ heathen that do not recognize thee^ and on the kingdoms that do not 
call on thy name ; Ps. 9:18 ; 129:4; 9:6. On the other hand the righteous are 
those whose ways are approved by God, the orthodox members of the congrega- 
tion ; cf. Ps. 1:6. D^pHlf ^IT TWTV jnV O- For JHVH approves the way 
of the righieous^ The lot of the righteous is equivalent to the heritage of Israel 
(Judg. 20:6 ; Ezek. 85:15 ; Ps. 61:6), i. e. the Holy Land ; the expression doubtless 
contains a reference to the apportionment of the territory by lot ; cf . Judg. 
cc. 1-8, and Josh. cc. 18 sqq. ^^J is the exact equivalent of the English lot^ 
a parcel or portion of ground. 

Closely following upon the thoughts suggested by v. 2, that the protecting pres- 
ence of JHVH is ever abiding around his people, comes the consideration of the 
contradiction to this assurance which the present slate of affairs i»«sents : If God 
be with us, how comes it that we are still subject to heathen rulers ? In answer 
to this objection the poet, confident that JH VH's salvation is nigh to them that fear 
him (Ps. 85:10), declares his belief that this state of things will not last, but that 
the heathen rule will ere long be removed in order to promote the purity of the 
religion. The wickedness feared from contact and association with the ungodly 
is not so much the service of false gods, but rather defection from the party seek- 
ing the interests of the oppressed congregation (Hupf.) ; in consequence of this 
there would follow disregard of the law, and other departures from the path of 
orthodoxy. 

(4.5) The good or, as the parallel expression puts it, the upright in 
hearty are Jews true to their religion ; cf. Ps. 86:11 ; 64:11 ; 94:15 ; 97:11 ; 
11:2; 82:11. The difference in form from the ordhiary phrase (DHB^ 
OniD*7D alongside of 3*? HB^) is due perhaps to the desire to lay 
emphasis upon religion of the heart, to make prominent the requirement 
of internal righteousness as opposed to mere outward conformity to the Law 
(Hupf., Olsh.). Directly the opposite of this class are those who turn aside 
to walk in crooked ways. The straight highway is the pure religion; cf. 
Ps. 44:19: •^PTIN 00 ^TSm DHI 1«^ TIHK J1DJ Vb Our heart has not 
turned back^ nor have our steps turned aside from thy way ; Deut. 9:16 ; Ps. 87:84 ; 
5:8 ; Mai. 2:8, 9 ; Ps. 119:1. Those that turn aside unto their crooked ways are 
Jews who, though once orthodox, have allowed themselves to be led away, and 
now neglect the duties imposed by the Law and do not hesitate to do what it 
forbids ; thus when Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem he found that the tithes 
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were not being paid, the Sabbath was being broken, while the law prohibiting 
intermarriage with the heathen had been disregarded and even priests had vio- 
lated their covenants.* 

The u)arker8 of iniquity is a term synonymous with uncked. There are but 
two great classes in the congregation, the orthodox and the heretical. The 
latter party will be classed with the unmistakably wicked men who do not so 
much as make a profession of serving JHYH, and concerning whose sins and 
the consequent Judgment of divine wrath there can be no doubt, i. e. the heathen 
(Ewald,deWette, Hitz.) mentioned in v. 8 ; cf. Ps. 14:4; 28:8; 86:12 sq. 

Here, as in Ps. 120:4, the lex talionis is the principle upon which the disposi- 
tion of rewards and punishments is to be based ; the righteous adherents to the 
true faith may expect blessings from Grod, while the heretical, who walk in the 
crooked by-ways of their own liberal views, instead of allowing themselves to be 
guided by the Law, will fail into the same destruction that awaits the heathen. 
The highest good that can be bestowed on the upright in heart is the removal of 
strangers, freedom from evil associations, and, to this end, deliverance from for- 
eign oppressors ; on the other hand, the greatest evil that can bef ail Jews who 
are careless in their observance of GK)d's statutes, is to be cut off from the congre- 
gation, to be numbered with the heathen and so to share their fate. There comes 
out here the principle of exdusivism which Nehemiah put into such vigorous 
practice on the occasion of his second visit. 

(5^) Concerning these words a slight difference of opinion prevails. Delitzsch 
pictures the poet with uplifted hands bestowing in priestly manner the blessing 
upon the congregation. Others (Gisetz) regard the phrase as a liturgical formula ; 
cf. 128:6 ; 129:8. It stands in strong opposition to the preceding statement and 
may have arisen from unwillingness to end the Psalm with the words of a curse; 
or what is more likely, it is an emphatic reiteration of v. 4. With the stability 
of faith, the sustaining presence of God^ the removal of foreign oppression and 
of heretical elements from the community, the blessing of peace must ensue. 
This peace is the end of tyranny, hostility, disunion, unrest; peace is freedom, 
harmony, unity, safety and happiness (Langer); cf. Ps. 119:166: y^ D1*7B^ 
^B^DO*? )d? f^lO ^min ♦arrjt*? They that lave thy Law have abundant 
peace, and have no occasion to fall. 

Notes on Ps. IS4. 

This short Song seems well adapted to form the conclusion of the little 
Psalter, the name of which it bears. The contents— an exhortation to praise 
JHYH followed by an invocation of the divine blessing— are somewhat similar to 



* B. g. the reneerade priest MaDasseh* BUashib's ffrandson* who had married the daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh. 18:28), and who Joined the Samaritan oommunity. Of. H. B. Byle, Canon of the 
Old Tetitamentt 1802, p, 92. 
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those of the doxologies which close the Book of Fsahns ; and it is quite possible 
that the Psalm owes its present position to this consideration. 

It is an antiphony ; the exhortation (vs. 1,2) seems to be addressed to those 
who carry on the services in the temple; these respond with the formula of 
priestly blessing; from this it would appear that y. 8 was intended to be spoken 
by the priests, while vs. 1 and 2 contain the words of the congregation or its rep- 
resentative. The piece may therefore have been employed on some spedal occa- 
sion, or at some particular part of the service in the sanctuary. Some 
conmientators, who hold to the theory of Songs of Fecut- Journeys, suppose that 
the pilgrims, assembled in the temple at the time of the evenhig sacrifice, exhort 
the congregation (so Hgstb.), or the priests and Levites (so B»thgen), to praise 
Grod, whereupon the priests reply with the benediction. More convincing evidence 
to prove the theory with reference to the other Songs must first be brought for- 
ward before this explanation can claim acceptance. The minority of commentators 
think of Levites watching in the temple at night, and take vs. 1 and 2 either as 
the address of an individual to his companions on guard, or as the greeting with 
which, at the change of the watches, the retiring party meets those coming on 
duty ; this seems an unfounded conjecture, for, as Olshausen has observed, the 
Psalm was probably purposed to introduce the chanting of hymns,and must therefore 
have had a place in the public worship. The idea of Grotz appears then not 
inapt : on the basis of a Talmudic tradition* he argues that the Psalm was com- 
posed for use at the time when, in the nights of the Feasts of Booths, the services 
were varied with song in order to heighten the Joy at the libation of water— per- 
haps therefore at the time of the Hasmonean queen Salome- Alexandra (drca 7S— 
69 B. C). There can be no doubt that the Psalms were employed in the services 
of the temple ; and the tradition may be correct in so far as it testifies to the uset 
made of Ps. 184 ; but it does not follow that the Song was written for the pur- 
pose. 

The supposition of Tiling, that the Psalm contains a Joyful exhortation to 
the priests and Levites to perform their duties faithfully now that after the 
Betum worship in the temple has been restored, agrees with the arguments of 
the other pieces in this group. But there is no evidence that services were held 
at night during this period. The difficulty occurred to Venema, who suggested 
that the phrase ri1^^!3 conimonly rendered in the nights, is properly a syncopated 
form of ril*7**7r!D with Hallels* With this emendation the Psalm might serve as 
an introduction to the Hallel-Psalm which follows it (Ps. 185). 

But another possibility should not be overlooked. The Psalm may have been 
employed during the nights of anxious watching when, at the time Nehemiah was 



•In the Tosephta of the Mishnlo Tnot Svhka, IV. 7. 

t Of . A. D. Neubauer, AvJQwniMp omd ZHOet of (he PscUms aecordtno to the fiorly Jewish Authori- 
ties, in StUiAia Bibliea U, 1800, p. 4 sqq. 
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rebuilding the walls, the citizens of Jerusalem were expecting an attack from 
their enemies. 

(1) The term servants of J HVR might be applied to the congregation in gen- 
eral ; but here, as the clause added by way of definition shows, it designates the 
priests and Levites who had in charge the various services of the temple ; to standi 
i. e. before the Lord, is the regular term employed to briefly describe the part 
taken by these persons in the worship of JH VH ; cf . Deut. 10:8 ; Neh. 12:44 ; 1 
Chron. 28:80; 2 Chron. 29:11; Deut. 18:7; Ezek. 44:11; Ps. 186:2; Hebrews 
10:11. 

De Wette and Olshausen suppose that an extraordinary assembly of the con- 
gregation has been made at night in the temple, and regard the address as an 
exhortation to penitence and piety ; but for this idea there is no reason to be 
found in the Psalm. And while the possibility remains, that there were services 
in the sanctuary after nightfall, there is no evidence for it in the Old Testament. 
Some few commentators, therefore, are inclined to take r\i7^^ nights in the sense 
of evenings* and think of services held at the hour of the evening offering 
( Hgstb.), but this seems forced. The correction suggested by Venema (ni*?*'?^^ 
with hallels), though doubtful, would remove the diflSculty, and would fit very well 
the meaning of 13^2 which is here used in the sense of praise in song ; cf. Ps. 
66:8 : lyn'jN D^OJ/ 13^3 Praise our God, ye natiofis ; Ps. 68:27 ; 96:2. 

(2) The lifting up of the hands is the gesture of prayer and adoration ; cf . Ps. 
28:2 ; 44:21 ; 142:2 ; Lam. 3:41 ; Hab. 8:10 ; 1 Tim. 2:8. The suppliants always 
turned toward the most Holy Place where the sacred symbol of God's presence 
was; cf. Ps. 188:2. 

(8) If, according to the usual explanation, vs. 1 and 2 contain the greetings of 
the watchmen to those who are coming to take their places, it seems strange that 
the response is made as to an individual. But, on the other hand, the singular in 
an address to the congregation is very common. 

The formula of blessing seems analogous to that prescribed for use by the 
priests in Num. 6:24 sqq. Zion is God's chosen place of abode on earth ; hence the 
expression: bless thee out of Zion; cf. 128:5. Here again the omnipotence of 
JHVH is emphasized ; cf. 121:2; 124:8. 



*Cf. Assyrian lU&tl *' evenlnffs." 
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